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•  Continuing  its  program  of  expanded  fact-searching  in  foreign 
lands  —  wherever  happenings,  situations  or  changes  may  affect 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  —  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is  constantly  intensifying  its  eye¬ 
witness  coverage  of  the  Southern  half  of  our  hemisphere. 

•  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  no  fewer  than  four  skilled 
Chicago  Daily  News  correspondents  have  taken  assignments 
South  of  our  border. 

•  Correspondent  Ernie  Hill  has  been  probing  postwar  develop¬ 
ments  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  South  American  points  .  .  . 
George  Thiem  is  now  concluding  a  revealing  roundup  of  the 
agricultural  and  economic  status  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  John  Thale  has 
begun  a  tour  of  the  Caribbean.  .  .  .  Hal  O’Flaherty,  director  of 
the  service,  soon  will  be  in  Central  America,  posting  readers  on 
current  developments  there. 

•  What  problems  must  be  solved  if  Americans  are  to  safeguard 
their  possessions  in  Puerto  Rico?  What  projects  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  in 
the  Virgin  Islands?  Will  U.  S.  bases  be  established  at  Marti¬ 
nique?  How’s  the  proposed  haven  for  Jewish  refugees  develop¬ 
ing  in.  the  Dominican  Republic? 

•  Watch  for  firsthand  information  on  these  and  other  pressing 
questions  involving  the  Caribbean  area  in  the  dispatches  of  John 
'Thale.  And  for  up-to-the-minute  facts  about  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  important  countries  South  of  us,  turn  to  the  on-the- 
spot  stories  and  interpretations  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  staff. 


Foreign  News  Service 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


SALiS  A»iNT:  RR«iSTiR  A  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  DBS  MOINES.  IOWA 


'S 


THI^ 

Columbia  Univonity,  chartorod  by  King  Goorgo  II 
in  1754,  startod  with  aiaht  shidonH.  Today  iH 
influonc#  is  worldwide,  ih  acuities  include  renowned 


Kientists.  v.olumbia  s  Law  School  is  among  the  best, 
its  Medical  School  first,  its  college  a  leader  in  under¬ 
grad  methods.  Columbia’s  campus  was  training 
ground  for  25,000  naval  officers  curing  the  war;  its 
great  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  highly  commended. 
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„  JOUBNAL-AMEBlCAPi 

KEW  ^  NEWSPAPER 


You  need  newspapers  to  sell  New  York 


Washington  Booklovers  FLOCKED  to  the  Statler 


.  .  .  for  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  S  Second  Book  and  Author  Luncheon 


‘  .•»  i  t 


Two  days  in  advance,  all  of  the  400 
tickets  for  The  Washington  Post’s  Book  and 
Author  luncheon  in  the  swank  Hotel 
Statler’s  Congressional  Room  were  sold  out. 
Washington’s  booklovers  snapped  up  all 
available  tickets  at  $2.7S  each. 

The  Capital’s  large  bookreading  public 
again  responded  to  this  literary  event  spon> 
sored  by  the  book  paper  of .  the  Nation’s 
Capital — ^The  Washington  Post. 

Through  this  luncheon  The  Washington 
Post  enabled  local  booklovers  to  meet  and 
hear  these  modern  writers:  Louis  Bromfield, 
Margaret  Landon,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper.  In  sponsoring 
these  Book  and  Author  luncheons  The 
Washington  Post  continues  to  help  stimulate 
and  increase  the  already  great  interest  in 
books  and  authors  among  residents  of  the 
capital  of  the  world. 


Because  book  reading  Washington  looks 
to  The  Washington  Post’s  Book  Section  as 
its  guide  to  good  reading,  book  publishers 
and  local  book  stores  have  made  The  Post 
their  number  one  medium  to  sell  books  in 
this  market.  That’s  why  book  publishers 
used  158,302  lines  of  black  and  white  adver* 
rising  in  The  Washington  Post  during  194J 
— twice  as  much  as  they  used  in  all  three 
other  Washington  newspapers  combined. 
On-the-scene  local  book  retailers  also  found 
The  Washington  Post  a  profitable  producer 
of  book  sales.  In  194 J  they  used  J4,I89 
lines  in  The  Washington  Post — more  than 
twice  the  total  they  used  in  all  other  Wash* 
ington  newspapers. 

The  response  of  Washington  Post  readers 
to  its  Book  and  Author  luncheons  and  to  the 
advertising  in  its  Book  Section  is  another 
example  of  the  influence  and  power  of  The 
Washington  Post  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 


Represented  by:  OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  —  GEORGE  D.  CLOSE,  INC.  (Pacific  Coast) 
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THEY  HAVE  A  - 
STAFF  OF  EXPERTS 


BA$C0M  N.  TIMMONS 

ChM  of  WasMngton 
Ivroou  of  Tho  Chicago  Sun 


Chicago  Sun  readers  have 


Capital  news  coverage ••• 
from  this  able  Washington  Bureau — 


For  further  information,  write  or 
wire  The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate. 
400  W.  Madison,  Chicago  6.  III.,  the 
selling  organization  for  _ 


Ashby. 


ROCHESTER 

Timcs-Union 
Ocfliocraf  Chronicle 


ALBANY  I 

Knickerbocker  News 


BINGHAMTON 

^  Press 


ELMIRA  c 

Star-Gazette 
Advertiser  * 
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The  Gannett  Newspapers,  one  of  America's  foremost  news¬ 
paper  chains,  thoroughly  examined  the  field  of  wired  pic¬ 
tures  .  .  .  exhaustively  tested  the  services  and  equipment  of 
all  competing  agencies  .  .  .  then  unanimously  selected  ACME 
TELEPHOTO! 

This  means  that  nine  Gannett  newspapers  will  be  able 
both  to  SEND  and  RECEIVE  newspictures  in  their  own  plants 
over  a  special  Gannett  loop,  which  will  be  part  of  Acme's 
coost-to-coast,  24-hour  leased  network. 


Scotrle 


^  Chicd]^ 


S«»  Francixo 


Behind  this  fast-growing 
Acme  Teleph(^o  network 
stand  the  unexcelled 
world-wide  picture-gather¬ 
ing  facilities  of  Acme 
Hewspictures,  Inc. 


Aeni*  Bureaus 
eTw^eWer 


c 
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Add  a  population  the  size  of  Milwaukee’s . . .  sub¬ 
tract  one  out  of  every  five  grocery  stores  .  .  .  and 
you'll  have  an  idea  of  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  New  York  City  since  the  1 940  U.  S.  Census. 


How  many  families  in  New  York  today?  In  what 
districts  do  they  live?  How  many  grocery,  drug  ond 
liquor  stores?  Where  are  they  located? 


Every  manufacturer,  retailer  and  advertising 
agency  must  know  the  answers  to  questions  like  these 
if  they  are  to  sell  New  York  most  effectively. 


The  answers  are  given  in  the  new  1945  Census  of 
New  York  by  The  New  York  Times.  To  get  the  facts 
The  Times  Research  Staff  traveled  4,500  miles  of  city 
streets,  combed  through  stacks  of  statistics,  tabu¬ 
lated,  analyzed,  checked  and  re-checked. 


Now  the  result  of  those  months  of  work  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  compact,  easy-to-use  book— “Blueprint  for 
Sales.”  Copies  will  be  supplied  without  charge  to 
interested  executives.  Write  or  call  The  New  York 
Times  Advertising  Department,  Times  Square,  Now 
York  18;  LAckawanna  4-1000. 
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!  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


50,000 -Circulation  Daily 
Costs  and  Revenue  Analyzed 


E  6t  P  Presents  First  Such  Data 
On  Operation  of  Newspaper 


IBIS  is  the  true  story  of  a  daily  tions  of  $1,709,  profit 
newspaper  with  50,000  circula*  taxes  was  $329,826. 
tioo  that,  in  1945,  had  a  net  oper-  - 

itiDg  revenue  of  $1,250,000  and 
before  taxes  of 


before 


mde  a  profit 
119,826  representing  26.38%  of 
die  total  operating  revenue. 

Net  profit  after  normal  and  ex* 
Ml  profits  taxes  amounted  to 
105,^6.  Applying  the  current 
IM  tax  rates  to  the  gross  profit, 
the  net  profit  would  have  been 
191826. 

Ihe  figures  are  actual,  based 
on  records  made  available  to 
biTOR  &  PuBusHER,  making  pos* 
lible  the  first  such  report  on  the 
details  of  a  newspaper  opera* 
tloo. 

Orculation  Revenue 

Most  startling  part  of  the  story 
ii  the  greatly  increased  impor* 
tuce  of  circulation  revenue, 
from  the  days  of  not  so  long  ago 
•hen  circulation  money  barely 
paid  for  paper  and  ink,  it  has 
^nced  to  the  point  where  it 
B  the  company’s  second  best  in* 
come  producer.  First  comes 


Of  14  operating  expense  items 
totalling  $924,239,  composing 
room  costs  amounted  to  $175,075 
— 18.95%  of  the  total.  TTie  edl* 
torlal  department  accounted  for 
the  second  largest  expense, 
17.92%  of  the  total,  amounting  to 
$165,617  for  the  year.  Cost  of 
paper  and  ink  amounted  to 
$157,201—17.01%  of  total  ex* 
penses. 

No  other  department  or  item 
approximated  these  expenses  in* 
curred  in  production.  Distribu* 
tion  and  sales  costs  were  next  in 
order  of  size;  the  circulation  de* 
partment  consuming  10.65%  of 
the  expense  and  the  advertising 
department,  9.95%,  or  $98,461 
and  $91,986,  respectively. 

$387,326  Mechanical  Costs 

Other  Items  In  order  of  their 
importance  were:  administrative 
and  general  expenses,  operation 
or  building  and  plant,  business 
office,  business  taxes,  press  room. 


,  i  -  - -  stereotype  department,  deprecia- 

w  advertising,  then  circula*  tion  and  photoengraving. 

fi'f  Exclusive  of  building  and 

OiiJiiS?  operation  and  main* 

total  mechanical  costs 
nr  besan  including  cost  of  raw  material 

niied  nrartimifw  were  for  this  newspaper  amounted  to 

udMtlSSf  Wa  $387,326,  or  41.9%  of  the  total  inches 

off  because  operating  expenses.  Excluding 

bssS  in  nrfni  P^P®**  mechanical  de- 

•"da  strone  04 

125,  or  24.89%  of  all  expenses. 

Averaging  23.4  pages  for  307 
issues,  this  newspaper  with  a  net 


strong  competition 
*Mt  was  left  in  that  field. 

expenses,  composing 
editorial  department  and 
“d  ink  were  the  three 
>d«hest,  and  in  that  order. 

l*cal  Ad  lacoms  Lends 
D^ils  of  the  operation  of  this 
^o^per  show  it  published  on 
0*  IMS.  It  averaged 
bon  circula* 

“lling  at  4  cents  a 

toPT  rev* 

«?V!f^®-®tions  with  $521,* 
^,*^*^.75%  of  the  total.  Clr* 

So  $398.* 

^J?*®’“iinf  for  31.86%.  Na* 

tlTlOM  o  j  the  revenue, 
^  classified  rgn  a 
fourth  with  $158.7^  or 

"^ied“^M*23l  *  P  ®  n  s  «  s 

filuriiwniKL^  “no*  “tter 
cSerf  “*^*ii“neous  in* 
“ff  *8,774  and  other  de#uc~ 

•»ITO| 


paid  circulation  of  49,845  pub* 
lished  57,528  colunuis  of  news 
and  advertising  material  total* 
ling  1,216,217  inches.  A  better 
than  average  proportion  of  news 
to  advertising  volume  was  re¬ 
ported  with  reading  matter  oc¬ 
cupying  48.49%  of  the  available 
space  amounting  to  589,865 
inches.  Paid  advertising  ac¬ 
counted  for  51%  with  ^0,271 
column  inches.  The  balance 
was  devoted  to  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  accounting  for  6,081  inches 
or  .51%  of  the  total. 

The  editorial  department’s 
589,865  inches  of  space  provided 
27,903  columns  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  At  a  total  cost  of  $165,617 
each  column  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  cost  $5.94  to  produce.  This 
includes  costs  for  wire  services 
and  syndicated  material. 

The  620,271  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  provided  revenue  of  $851,- 
750.  National  advertising  pro¬ 
vided  the  highest  revenue  per 
inch,  but  local  advertising  had 
the  lowest  sales  cost  per  inch. 

National  advertising  accoimted 
for  20.09%,  or  $171,099,  of  the 
total  advertising  revenue  but 
occupied  only  15.13%  of  the  total 
advertising  space — 93,847  inches 
— having  a  revenue  of  $1.82  per 
inch  but  a  16.53%  sales  cost. 

Local  advertising  on  the  other 
hand  provided  $521,887,  or 
61.27%  of  the  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  but  occupied  66.56%  of  the 
advertising  space  — ^'412,852 
Whereas  local  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  per  inch  was  only 
$1.26  it  was  secured  at  a  ^ost  of 
only  7.56%. 

Classified  advertising  a  c** 
counted  for  18.64%  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  and  18.31%  of  the  space — 


Operating  Expenses 

Composing  room  . 

.  $175,075.00 

18.95% 

Editorial  department  . 

..  165.617.00 

17.92 

Paper  and  ink  . 

.  157.201.00 

17.01 

Circulation  department  . 

. .  98,461.00 

10.65 

Advertising  department  . 

. .  91.986.00 

9.95 

Administrative  and  general  expenses  . 

..  59.611.00 

6.45 

Operation  oi  building  and  plant  . 

. .  52,293.00 

5.66 

Business  Office  . 

25.729.00 

2.78 

Business  taxes  . 

. .  22.950.00 

2.48 

Press  room . 

. .  22.240.00 

2.41 

Stereotype  depaztaneat'  V . 

. .  20787.00 

2.25 

Depreciation  . 

. .  18.503.00 

2. 

Photo  engraving  . 

. .  12.023.00 

1.3 

Prevision  for  doubtful  accounts  . 

1.763U)0 

.19 

Totol  Operating  Expenses . 

.$924,239.00 

100.  % 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Prophecy  . . .  Fact 

Homestead.  Po. — ^The  Doily 
Messenger  claimed  a  world 
scoop  on  its  story  oi  Feb.  15 
reporting  that  steel  mills  would 
be  reopened  the  following 
week. 

The  headline.  MILLS  TO 
REOPEN  NEXT  WEEK,  was 
repeoted  on  Feb.  16.  dressed 
up  with  “Yesterday's  Prop¬ 
hecy"  above  it.  and  “Today's 
Fact"  beneath  it  It  covered 
the  Washington  story  that  the 
steel  strike  hod  been  ended. 


$158,764  and  113.572  column 
inches — at  a  cost  of  15.26%  pro¬ 
viding  $1.40  per  inch. 

Total  cost  of  securing  this  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  10.8%  pro¬ 
viding  an  average  income  per 
inch  of  $1.27. 

Paper  waste  in  the  circulation 
department  was  held  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  with  only  290  returns  av¬ 
eraged  daily.  Unpaid  distribu¬ 
tion  averaged  854  copies  daily. 
Press  run  thus  averaged  50,989 
for  a  net  paid  circulation  of  49,* 
845.  With  circulation  revenue 
amounting  to  $398,250,  circula¬ 
tion  income  per  1,000  copies  was 
$26.02  as  compared  to  paper  and 
ink  costs  per  1,000  copies  of 
$10.27. 

The  composing  room,  highest 
cost  item  in  the  statistical  re¬ 
port,  accounts  for  the  highest 
cost  per  unit  and  the  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hours  in  the 
mechanical  department.  Setting 
64.9'74  columns  of  type  at  a  total 
cost  of  $175,075.  each  column 
cost  .$2.69  to  produce  and  av¬ 
erage  production  per  man  hour 
totalled  only  .56  colvunns.  Man 
hours  in  production  totalled  116,- 
^6.  "niese  figures  include  su- 
pervisop^  and  non-productive 
composing  room  employes. 

Lowest  cost  per  unit  and  high¬ 
est  production  per  man  hour  oc- 
ciured  in  the  photoengraving 
department.  At  an  expense  of 
$12,023,  this  department  pre¬ 
pared  264,717  square  inches  of 
engravings  at  a  cost  of  $.05  per 
square  inch.  With  5,562  man 
hoiurs  in  production,  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department  produced  47.59 
square  inches  of  material  per 
man  hour. 

Next  lowest  cost  per  unit  de¬ 
partment  was  the  pressroom.  At 
a  total  cost  of  $22,240  it  produced 
45,826,000  eight-page  papers  or 
$.49  per  1,000  eight-page  paper. 
Production  per  man  hour  was 
3.52  units  ( 1.000  eight-page  pa¬ 
pers)  ^th  13,011  man  hours  in 
production. 

The '  *  stenw^pe  department 
cast  29,745  plates  at  a  total  cost 
of  $20,787,  or  $.70  per  plate. 
Production  per  man  hour  was 
2.47  plates  with  12,032  man  hours 
in  production. 
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Inlanders  Seek  End  of 
Inventory  Controls 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


OHICAOO — A  majority  of  the 
laUuMl  Dally  Prau  Aasoclatlon 
'nembe^  In  attendance  indicated 
their  dealre  to  aee  an  immediate 
ead  to  government  inventory 
controla  of  newiprint.  Judging 
from  aentiment  expressed  at  the 
d£nd  mid'winter  meeting  here 
this  week. 

Government  controls  on  news¬ 
print  proved  to  be  the  major 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  two- 
day  convention  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  300  members.  At 
Wednesday’s  session  Inlanders 
voiced  their  opinions,  pro  and 
con,  concerning  inventory  con¬ 
trols  and  it  was  apparent  that  a 
majority  felt  that  such  controls 
no  longer  had  a  place  in  news- 
oaper  operations. 

“Encouroge  Waste" 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Newt,  led  the  discussion  on  in¬ 
ventory  controls,  asserting  that 
newspapers  oould  not  consist¬ 
ently  support  free  enterprise  for 
business  as  a  whole  and  continue 
to  lean  upon  government  con¬ 
trols  in  their  own  industry.  Gray 
and  other  publishers  asserted 
that  inventory  control  encour¬ 
aged  wasteful  practices  in  con- 
mmption  of  newsprint  and  actu- 
aly  discouraged  conservation. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
such  control  tends  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  buying  power  and  to 
create  a  temptation  of  divert¬ 
ing  newsprint  to  premium  mar¬ 
kets  or  converting  pulp  into 
higher  grades  of  paper  instead  of 
aewsprlnt. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Timet,  was  the  principal  expo¬ 
nent  of  maintaining  government 
controls,  both  price  and  inven¬ 
tory.  Based  on  newspaper  ex¬ 
periences  after  World  War  I, 
.\dler  predicted  that  if  such  con¬ 
trols  are  lifted  publishers  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a 
black  market  in  newsprint.  Ad¬ 
ler  was  supported  by  Fred 
Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Miss.) 
rimes. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  .  12 

Books  in  Beview.  73 

Bright  Ideas  .  52 

Cartoons . 13 

Circulation  .  50 

Editorial  .  42 

New  Business  .  54 

Obituaries  .  75 

Party  Line  .  14 

Personals  .  43 

Photography  . 48 

Promotion  .  52 

Badio  .  58 

Shop  Talk  .  80 

Short  Tokes  .  38 

Syndicates  .  22 

.\nr  artiele  spiMerlns  la  this  pab* 
tlsatloa  aaiy  ba  rvpradacce  pteviiM 
eahaowIresaiMl  la  nia4e  of  Uw  MlUir 
a  Pabtisher  eepyrisht  ana  the  aate  af 


The  newsprint  discussion 
proved  to  be  the  most  lively 
topic  on  the  program.  Inlanders 
also  indicated  a  continued  trend 
toward  increased  circulation 
prices.  W.  A.  Cordingley,  Det 
Uoinet  Reffitter  and  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  outlined  RAT 
experience  wiu  Increased  prices 
to  subscribers  and  concludM  by 
stating: 

“In  what  may  be  termed  nor¬ 
mal  or  prewar  times,  our  losses 
were  h^vy  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  price  advances  on  both 
dailies  by  carrier  delivery  out¬ 
side  of  Des  Moines.  Price  in¬ 
creases  made  effective  during 
the  prosperous  time  of  the  war 
period  were  accepted  without 
serious  complaint  and  circula¬ 
tion  loss. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  facts, 
I  am  reluctant  to  predict  what 
may  be  expected  during  normal 
economic  times  if  circulation 
prices  are  further  advanced.  It 
does  seem  sound  to  establish 
and  hold  prices  well  above  pre¬ 
war  rates,  and  endeavor  to  clear 
a  fair  profit  from  circulation. 
Certainly  circulation  revenue 
must  be  a  much  bigger  slice  of 
newspaper  income  than  in  the 
past.” 

Halifax  Speaks 

Lord  Halifax,  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  was  the  Wednesday 
luncheon  speaker.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  contin¬ 
ued  collaboration  between  Great 
Britain  and  U,  S.  Paying  tribute 
to  the  press,  he  stat^:  “I  have 
never  met  any  group  of  people 
more  interest^  in,  or  better  in¬ 
formed,  about  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  I  have  met  among 
those  who  follow  the  great  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  press  in  the  states 
of  the  middle  west. 

“Often  I  have  thought  what  a 
good  idea  it  would  be,  if  by  ex¬ 
tending  a  principle  which  be¬ 
came  familiar  to  us  during  the 
war,  Borne  of  the  members  of 
this  association  could  be  leased 
cr  lent  to  England  for  a  period. 
Our  newsnapermen  on  the  other 
side  would  have  at  least  as  much 
to  learn  from  you  about  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world  as  you  might 
find  to  learn  from  them.” 

E.  F.  Burpee,  consultant  on 
labor  relations,  in  speaking  on 
what’s  ahead  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ploye  relations,  predicted  that 
arbitration  is  definitely  on  its 
way  back  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  “Despite  the  rejection 
of  arbitration  provisions  in  some 
few  printing  trades  contracts 
that  have  been  written  in  the 
past  few  months,  there  is  every 
Indication  that  with  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  processes,  arbitration 
will  not  only  resume  its  place 
in  newspaper  labor  relations,  but 
will  take  on  greater  importance 
than  ever  before,”  he  said. 

“Arbitration  will  be  resorted 
to  because  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  there  must  be 
some  substitute  for  strikes.” 


Plans  for  coverage  of  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific 
in  May  and  June  were  outlined 
by  Reau-  Admiral  Harold  B.  Mil¬ 
ler,  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,  Navy  Oepai^ent. 

Three-way  coverage  is 
planned,  including  play-by-play 
description  by  radio,  radio  tele* 
tsrpe  for  press  and  radio  wire- 
photo  for  pictures,  he  an¬ 
nounced.  There  will  be  a  press 
ship  accommodating  approxi¬ 
mately  200  newspaper,  magazine 
and  wire  service  reporters,  to¬ 
gether  with  radio  newsmen  and 
picture  service  and  newsreel 
cameramen. 

Newspaper  Use  Told 

The  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  emphatically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana. 

“With  us,  newspapers  have 
been  and  are  a  backbone  me¬ 
dium,”  he  said.  “We  do  not  have 
seasonal  splurges  in  a  few  pa¬ 
pers  only.  We  use  newspapers 
month  in  and  month  out,  year 
after  year.  We  use  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  in  our 
territory  as  well  as  many  weekly 
newspapers — a  total  of  1,800. 
There  are  not  many  companies 
of  any  kind  in  the  nation  which 
use  that  many  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  constitute  a  me¬ 
dium  of  effective,  known  cover¬ 
age  and  allow  us  to  tell  a  reason- 
why  story  concerning  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  and  to  illustrate  it. 

“We  use  both  large  papers  and 
small  papers.  We  pay  more  per 
line  per  thousand  readers  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  smaller  papers  than 
in  larger  ones,  but  those  smaller 
papers  have  many  advantages 
for  us,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  best 
customers  and  prospects  might 
not  see  our  newsoaper  adver¬ 
tisements  at  all  if  they  were  not 
in  these  smaller  papers.” 

Nunn  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  provide  a  local  touch  im¬ 
possible  with  any  other  medium, 
providing  an  opportunity  for 
dealers  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  comnany  through  their 
local  tie-in  ads. 

Macy  Discusses  Dispute 

Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  acting  chief 
of  press  and  publications.  State 
Department,  gave  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  side  of  *he  wire  serv- 
ive  controversy.  He  termed  the 
charge  that  the  government  is 
about  to  engage  in  news  dissemi¬ 
nation  as  a  “straw  man,”  assert¬ 
ing  that  use  of  wire  service  news 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  educational  program. 

Speaking  as  the  publisher  of 
the  Westchester  Newspapers,  on 
leave.  Col.  Macy  said  he  believed 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  should  be  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  service  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  until  Congress  has  had 
a  chance  to  decide  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  program. 

He  pointed  out  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  the  state  de¬ 
partment  finds  itself,  with 
spokesmen  for  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  say¬ 
ing  they  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  wire  service  news  for 
short  wave  broadcasts  as  long  as 
the  items  are  credited  to  the 
press  associations,  AP  and  U.P., 
however,  take  the  position  that 
they  would  not  object  to  the  use 
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Washington  — 
publlahors  havo  boM 
onothor  month  ior 
newsprint  tonnage  thsf  ^ 
ally  had  on  bond  os  Dn  | 
1945.  the  Civilian  Pnhi^ 
Administration  onnomiri, 
CPA  ruled  that  the  cM|m 
tonnoge  can  be  — "hh^h. 
regularly  computed  IsaH^ 
until  Mar.  31.  It  woi 
sised  that  the  canyeenin 
nage  hod  to  ^•Intheemrt 
warehouse  or  operatiB|  pin 
on  Dee.  31  to  come  wilhh 
provisions  oi  the  mseh 
regulotion. 

of  their  news,  providi^  ai 
items  are  not  credited  hit 
respective  services. 

’The  reason  the  State  Dgn 
ment  is  engaged  in  the  istai 
tion  program,  he  said,  is  tipe 
vide  foreign  countries  elfci 
true  picture  of  U,  S.  in  ndi 
program.  Short  wave  bnabi 
in  21  foreign  languages  mig 
a  part  of  general  prognuaht 
serted. 

‘Voice  broadcasts  its  id 
about  one-eighth  of  ths  di 
program,”  be  said.  “Os  is 
wave  broadcasts  are  ia  eosis 
tion  with  Russian,  BritlAid 
French  broadcasts.  Thsa  ft 
ernments  have  access  to  tin  is 
service  reports  which  si  ps 
pose  to  use.” 

Inlanders  accepted  Col  Mgi 
explanation  without  asUifM 
questions. 

Paul  Kellogg,  generil  nr 
ager  of  the  News-Print  Am* 
tion  of  Canada,  gave  poUiis 
little  encouragemeat  hr  k 
creased  newsprint  sujglr  I 
1946,  nor  did  he  offer  i  m 
brighter  picture  for  1847. 

While  Canadian  Mills  egi 
to  deliver  to  U.  S.  at  the  tiki 
3,000,000  tons  a  year  (250,flillu 
a  month )  for  the  tat  * 
months  of  1946,  which  ii  sjrj 
of  451,000  tons  above  Iw* 
liveries,  he  cautionrf  puhlli* 
about  undue  optimism  coneia 
ing  the  supply  beyond  as  l* 
six  months. 

“There  is  some  hope  tssl  W 
( Continued  on  pagt  HI 
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J.W. Young,  Ad  Council  Chief, 
Plots  A  New  Direction 


Sees  Benefit  to  Media,  Advertisers, 
And  Public;  Half-Century  in  Field 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


JAMES  WEBB  YOUNG  “re¬ 
tired”  from  the  advertising 
SeU  in  1928.  Thereupon  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.  among  other  things,  to 
gnanize  the  foreign  operations 
o(  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.; 
leech  business  and  advertising 
it  the  University  of  Chicago: 
dheet  the  information  program 
of  the  OfHce  of  Inter-American 
Aldrs,  and  help  found  the  War 
Advertising  Council. 

OMously  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  business  from  the 
M  of  12  can’t  quit  at  42,  says 
ft.  Young,  "and  I  don’t  know 
why  I  attempted  it.” 

Council  Continues 
Today,  at  60,  he  is  still  very 
in  advertising.  As  chair- 
inn  ^  the  War  Advertising 
Council  during  the  past  year,  his 
was  “so  conspicuous”  that 
Adoertising  and  Selling  disre- 
(uded  its  wartime  suspension 
of  the  “Advertising  Man  of  the 
Tear”  award  and  conferred  it 
on  him. 

Largely  through  Mr.  Young’s 
eArts  the  WAC  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  Advertising  Coim- 
dl,  a  non-profit  organization  de- 
wted  to  the  furtherance  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs,  as  vital  to 
the  country’s  future  social  and 
economic  life,  its  chairman  be¬ 
lieves.  as  the  WAC’s  work  was 
la  the  war  effort. 

The  Advertising  Council  is 
not  a  philanthropic  operation,” 
Mr.  Young  told  Editor  &  I^a- 
uam  this  week.  “We  learned 
during  the  war  that  the  best 
public  relations  is  public  service 
sod  the  be^  public  relations  ad- 
rcrtlsing  is  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Nawapopera  Good  Will 
We  can  furnish  themes  to  ad- 
v«ti*r8,  if  they  want  to  do 
Pylic  relations  advertising — 
Ibemes  that  are  more  effective 
™n  the  usual  form  of  institu- 
bonal  advertising.” 

By  making  this  classification 
wre  productive  to  the  adver- 
“•rr.  he  declared,  the  Council 
j*  al»  furnishing  salable  ma- 
to  the  newspaper  pub- 

“b  still  another  way,”  he  con- 
“the  system  is  helpful 
“the puWisher.  By  giving  him 
_  (qiportunity  to  contribute 
Sf of  a  public  ser- 
^effort,  it  helps  him  to  build 

^or  his  newspaper. 
Jwrl^tlon  of  space  becomes 
It*?,”  cumpaign  which  shows 
D— JSJ*^*****’  his  newspa- 

^  CoModl  will  not  be  satls- 

*  PWttlSMKSa 


fled,  Mr.  Young  said,  until  there 
is  a  local  “advertising  council” 
in  every  town  that  has  a  daily 
newspaper. 

‘“The  full  power  of  this  idea,” 
he  declared,  “can  only  be  devel¬ 
oped  when  it  is  carried  through 
in  the  form  of  local  activity  in 
every  community.  A  wave  of 
realization  is  coming  that  if  our 
social  and  economic  problems 
are  to  be  solved,  we  had  better 
quit  waiting  for  the  national 
government  to  do  it  and  get  to 
work  on  our  home  grounds.  It 
has  been  proved  that  where  this 
is  done,  advertising  can  make 
an  important  contribution.” 

Mr.  Young  regards  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
ponent  of  what  he  has  in  mind. 
There  during  the  war,  through 
Pacific  Advertising  Association 
promotion,  26  communities  or¬ 
ganized  local  War  Activity  Ad¬ 
vertising  committees.  The  media 
organized  local  pools  of  space 
and  time. 

Walcomes  Dailies*  Aid 

Those  groups  have  now  be¬ 
come  Public  Service  Activity 
committees,  which,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Council,  are  pro¬ 
moting  local  as  well  as  national 
projects. 

Mr.  Young  said  he  had  “every 
reason  to  believe”  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers  will  continue 
to  welcome  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
gram  as  they  did  during  the  war. 
As  evidence  he  noted  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Brotherhood  Week 
campaign  undertaken  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Council 
sent  a  mat  of  a  1,000-line  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week  ad  to  every  daily 
in  the  U.  S.  Incomplete  returns 
indicate,  Mr.  Young  said,  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  news¬ 
papers  will  use  it,  in  either  spon¬ 
sored  or  contributed  space. 
Many  papers  asked  for  second 
ads  on  the  subject,  be  said. 

Similar  responses  are  looked 
for  in  other  Council  campaigns, 
both  long-  and  short-term,  such 
as  emergency  housing,  traffic 
safety,  forest  fire  prevention. 
Red  Cross,  veterans’  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Mr.  Young  is  realistic.  With 
the  patriotic  fervor  of  wartime 
reduced  to  a  spark,  he  knows 
that  the  Coimcil  program  cannot 
hope  in  the  future  to  achieve 
anything  approaching  its  allot¬ 
ments  of  space  and  time  during 
the  war. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  con¬ 
fident.  ’The  Council’s  present 
goal  is  $30,000,000  a  year,  10% 


of  the  war-theme  advertising 
during  the  last  year  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  “We  believe  we  will 
eventually  surpass  that  10%  fig¬ 
ure,”  he  declared. 

That  kind  of  thinking  fits  in 
with  a  career  as  variegated  and 
colorful  as  any  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  and  allied  fields. 

Mr.  Young  still  remembers  the 
first  day  on  his  first  job,  which 
he  took  when  he  was  12  years 
old.  He  sat  on  a  box  in  the 
shipping  room  of  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  religious  publishing 
house,  wrapping  periodicals  and 
throwing  them  into  mail  bags. 
He  learned  a  lot  in  that  job  that 
he  has  put  to  use  ever  since  in 
his  avocation  as  a  producer  sell¬ 
ing  goods  by  mail. 

At  the  book  concern,  the 
young  Mr.  Young  soon  advanced 
from  the  mailing  job  to  a  spot  in 
the  advertising  department.  By 
the  time  he  was  20  he  had  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager. 

TVo  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Ronald  Press  Co.  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  sold  business 
books  by  mail  for  several  years. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Chicago, 
where  he  sold — by  mail — sub¬ 
scriptions  and  books  for  System 
Magazine,  a  business  organ. 

Sells  Neckties  and  Apples 

That  experience  in  mail  order 
selling  has  not  been  wasted.  To¬ 
day,  as  a  part-time  rancher  in 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Young,  with 
his  son.  Webb,  sells  Indian  hand- 
woven  neckties — by  mail.  He 
raises  “Old  Jim  Young’s  Moun¬ 
tain  Grown  Apples,”  and  sells 
them — by  mail. 

By  1912,  after  14  years  of 
mail-order  selling,  Mr,  Young 
felt  he  had  learned  enough 
about  advertising’s  devices  to  go 
into  agency  work.  In  that  year 
he  joined  the  J.  Walter  ’Thomp- 
son  Co.  as  a  copywriter  in  the 
Cincinnati  branch.  In  1914  he 
became  manager  of  that  office 
and  two  years  later,  at  30,  went 
to  New  York  as  vicepresident  of 
the  firm. 

After  a  year  in  New  York,  he 
went  to  Chicago  as  co-manager 
of  'Thompson’s  western  offices, 
remaining  for  10  years. 

’Then  came  his  “retirement” 
from  the  advertising  business 
and  a  year’s  trip  around  the 
world.  It  wasn’t  entirely  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip,  however.  Still  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Thompson 
company,  he  spent  a  good  part 
of  the  year  in  Europe  opening 
foreign  offices  for  the  agency. 

That  was  definitely  “the  wind¬ 
up.”  In  1929,  he  settled  on  his 
ranch  40  miles  out  of  Santa  Fe, 
vowing  he  would  have  “nothing 
more  to  do”  with  advertising. 

It  wasn’t  long  afterward — 
1931 — that  he  accepted  a  post  as 
professor  of  business  history  and 
advertising  at  the  University,  of 
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Chicago.  He  remained  there  four 
years. 

Meanwhile,  in  1934,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  Sunset  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  California  home-and- 
garden  periodical  and  became 
publisher.  He  still  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  publication,  although 
he  sold  control  of  it  in  1942. 

From  1935  to  1939  he  spem 
part  of  each  year  in  Europe  in 
connection  with  the  Thompson 
agency’s  foreign  work.  In  the 
latter  year,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  went  to  Washington  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

’The  following  year  he  helped 
Nelson  Rockefeller  organize  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  for  several  months  was  in 
charge  of  its  press,  radio  and 
motion  picture  information  pro¬ 
gram. 

Lessons  of  the  War 

In  the  fall  of  1941  he  began 
putting  in  his  winters  at  the  J 
Walter  ’Thompson  offices  in  New 
York,  spending  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  his  ranch. 

During  that  year  he  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council.  He  has 
been  active  in  it  from  that  time 
on,  since  May  of  last  year  as 
chairman. 

From  his  seat  in  the  Council 
Mr.  Young  saw  advertising 
learning  a  number  of  lessons 
during  the  war. 

“We  learned  how  much  power 
there  is  in  the  combined  forces 
of  all  those  units  of  business 
which  congregate  around  the 
word  advertising,”  he  said. 

“For  the  first  time  we  learned 
to  work  together  in  complete 
harmony  and  devotion  to  a  com¬ 
mon  end.  We  learned  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  full  power  of 
this  process  that  goes  by  die 
name  of  advertising,  a  new  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  which  ad¬ 
vertising  training  gives  its 
practitioners. 

“We  found  that  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  attack  on  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
We  found  that  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  for  making  fiKits  simple 
understsmdable  and  interesting 
worked  here  as  elsewhere.” 
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Vets’  Apprentice  Training 
Plan  Procedure  Explained 


Some  Newspapers  Already  Hove  grim"'*  supervision  of  the  pro- 

Approved  F^ogroms  in  Effect 

^  must  (1)  have  had  active  serv- 

n  _  Ts  j  the  armed  forces  between 

oy  Wmiam  need  sept,  le,  1940  and  the  end  of 

World  War  II:  (2)  have  been 

WAR  veterans  who  have  re-  completion  when  he  has  finished  honorably  discharged;  (3)  have 
turned  to  apprenticeship  jobs  his  training.  had  active  service  of  at  least 


turned  to  apprei 


prenticeship  jobs 
plaifta,  new  vet- 


had  active  service  of  at  least 


in  newspaper  plants,  new  vet-  The  apprentice  must  be  given  90  days  or  more  ( exclusive  of 
eran  apprentices  and  other  vet-  at  least  104  hours,  per  year  of  time  assigned  to  education  or 


training  courses  in  the  Army  or 


the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  wages. 


erans  who  are  learning  white-  related  classroom  instruction,  training  courses  in  the  Army  or 
coHar  or  non-apprenticable  jobs  ( In  most  cases,  the  veteran  goes  Navy  training  programs,  which 
may  receive  the  subsistence  ben-  to  school  on  his  own  time,  and  course  was  completed ) ,  or  if 
efits  offered  to  trainees  under  the  Veterans’  Administration  there  is  less  than  90  days  ac- 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  addi-  pays  tuition  fees  at  a  school  ap-  tive  service  must  have  been 
tlon  to  wages.  proved  by  the  Slate  Education  discharged  on  a  service-incurred 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  Department.  VA  also  provides  disability;  (4)  start  the  course 
to  describe  what  the  benefits  equipment  needed  by  the  within  four  years  of  discharge 
and  the  standards  of  eligibility  trainee.)  or  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which- 

are,  what  action  the  employer  There  must  be  a  provision  ever  is  later, 
and  the  veteran  trainees  must  for  controlling  the  number  of  The  veteran’s  benefits  will  be 
take  before  the  benefits  are  paid  apprentices,  in  order  to  make  retroactive  to  the  date  that  he 
and  how  typical  apprentice  certain  that  the  labor  field  will  files  his  application  with  the 
training  programs  have  been  not  be  overcrowded.  The  pro-  Veterans  Administration  or  the 
established.  gram  must  provide  a  supervis-  date  the  employer  files  his  pro- 

Traditional'  System  ion  and  record  system  covering  gram  with  the  regional  Appren- 

In  oractice  a  distinction  is  and  training  of  each  tice  Training  Council,  which- 

drawn**  betwwn  apprenticable  aPP*’®"**®®-  The  program  must  ever  is  later.  So  long  as  he  is 
and  non-apprenticabfe* jobs.  Ap-  5?  ^**®*®*'®<*  ^ participating  in  the  program,  the 
prenticabie  jobs  are  ^in  those  Apprenticeship  Council.  veteran  is  entitled  to  draw  these 

trades  in  which  craftsmen  have  I"  general,  it  means  a  thor-  benefits  for  one  year  plus  the 


established. 

Tradifional'  System 
In  practice,  a  distinct 


trades  in  which  craftsmen  have  I"  general,  it  means  a  thor-  benefits  for  one  year  plus  the 
been  train^  traditionally  or  ough,  complete  course  of  train-  number  of  months  he  has  spent 
historically  through  a  formal  ‘"8  from  two  to  seven  years’  in  military  service,  providing 
apprenticeship  system.  In  the  duration.  that  the  total  period  does  not 

newspaper  industry,  the  nrint-  In  addition  to  these  require-  exceed  four  years. 


newspaper  industry,  the  print-  In  addition  to  these  require-  ex^eq  four  years, 
ing  trades  would  be  considered  ments  of  the  Apprentice  Train-  However,  this  does  not  pre¬ 
ss  such.  ing  Councils,  the  employer  must  vent  veterans  from  enrolling  in 

Non-apprenticable  jobs  are  show  that  he  has  adequate  fa-  programs  which  normally  take 
those  which  have  no  historical  cilities  and  training  personnel  to  longer  than  four  years.  In  such 
background  of  formal  appren-  instruct  the  apprentice.  He  must  o^ses,  the  veteran  receives  his 
ticeship.  Editorial  positions  are  also  furnish  the  Veterans  Ad-  suteistence  for  the  period  to 
considered  “non-apprenticable”  ministration  with  such  informa-  which  he  is  entitled  to  it,  and 
despite  such  labels  as  “appren-  tion  as  it  requests  concerning  Ih®”  continues  the  program 
tice”  and  “journeyman”  report-  the  wages  paid  the  veteran,  and  without  the  government  allow- 
ers,  according  to  Veterans’  Ad-  the  progress  he  makes,  and  must  ance. 

ministration  spokesmen.  grant  the  right  of  periodic  vis-  Schedule  of  Allowances 

The  benefits  that  the  ex-serv-  itation  to  the  Veterans  Admin-  poj.  veterans  not  disabled  in 
iceman  trainee  receives  are  the  istration  or  the  Apprentice  service,  the  allowances  are  $65 
same  for  both  apprenticable  Training  Council  of  the  region  ^  for  single  men  with  no 

and  non-apprenticable  jobs,  but  m  which  the  program  is  put  into  dependents,  $90  a  month  for  men 
the  training  program  for  wch  effect.  vvith  dependents.  But  in  no 

miut  be  established  in  a  diffe^  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  case  will  the  allowance  paid  by 
ent  way  and  must  go  through  specific  training  agreement  the  the  government  plus  the  salary 
dmerent  channels  for  approval,  trainee  may  be  discharged  or  paid  by  the  employer  be  greater 
TOerefore,  ouly  me  appren-  niay  resign  or  may  be  elevated  than  the  salary  set  for  a  trained 
ticable  JOM  will  be  discussed  from  a  trainee  status  at  any  journeyman  in  that  occupation, 
in  this  article  and  the  time.  It  is  only  necessary  in  In  such  an  event,  the  subsistence 

apprenticable  jobs  will  bedealt  such  event  to  notify  the  re-  allowance  will  be  reduced, 
wim  in  a  future  issue  of  Boitor  gional  office  of  the  Veterans  por  example,  if  the  starting 
*  '  ....  Administration.  salary  on  a  two-year  anpren- 


&  Publisher. 

If  there  is  no  union  in  the 
plant  requesting  a  training  pro- 


Iministration.  salary  on  a  two-year  appren- 

When  there  is  a  union  in  the  ticeship  is  $100  a  month,  the 
ant.  the  Apprentice  Training  apprentice’s  salary  at  the  begin- 
juncil  will  usually  require  nlng  of  the  second  year  $200  a 


vrim  nrnWt  ic  w  plant,  the  Apprentice  Training  apprentice’s  salary  at  the  begin- 

Council  will  usually  require  ning  of  the  second  year  $200  a 
thi  ISte  A^prentiM  Train-  participation  in  the  plan-  month,  and  the  salary  for  the 

ing  Council  which  will  help  the  — — 

bSf'ut*  SSirl:  Regional  Offices  For  GI  Program 


ments.  employer  who  wishes  h 

Typical  Requir«ments  establish  a  training  program  foi 

The  requirements  of  the  New  an  apprenticable  trade  may  sig 


An  employer  who  wishes  to  Grand  Theater  Building.  At- 
establlsh  a  training  program  for  lanta  3,  Ga.;  Edward  C.  Madsen. 


The  requirements  of  the  New  an  apprenticable  trade  may  sig-  222  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6, 
York  State  Apprenticeship  nify  his  desire  to  do  so  by  send-  Ill.;  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  55  Tre- 
Council  may  be  considered  typ-  ing  a  letter  to  the  Apprentice-  mont  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.;  John 
ical:  The  program  must  be  set  ship  Training  Committee  at  the  F.  Barrett,  500  Midland  Bank 
up  in  writing.  The  apprentice  regional  office  of  the  U.  S.  De-  Building,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.; 
must  be  paid  a  progressively  in-  partment  of  Labor. 
creasing  wage  and  there  must  be  Following  is  a  list  of  the  > 

a  schedule  of  work  processes,  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  Marion.  124  East  28th  St..  New 
with  a  statement  of  time  al-  who  head  these  offices:  Broncel  York  16,  N.  Y.;  John  E.  Morley, 
loted  to  each.  There  must  be  R.  Mathis,  1355  Market  St..  San  674  Union  Commerce  Building, 
a  written  agreement  covering  Francisco  3,  Cal.;  Clifford  B.  Cleveland  Glenn  H. 

the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Noxon,  810  14th  St.,  Denver,  Feller,  21  S^th  12th  St.,  Phlla- 
apprenticing  employment  and  Colo.;  Robert  F.  Handley,  433  delphia  7,  Pa^  and  Travis  J. 
training  The  apprentice  must  3rd  St..  N.W.  Washington  25.  Lewis.  Sixth  Floor  Mercantile 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  D.  C.;  Charles  N.  Conner.  622  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas  2.  Texas. 
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News  in  Winnipig 

Winnipeg — Th*  Wiaai^ 
Free  Press  and  the  Wiaii|i| 
Tribune,  which  hors  kta 
publishing  a  combiasd  im» 
paper  since  Not,  10  wka 
printers  of  both  poptn  » 
tered  on  a  work  iteppiii, 
published  different  froal  pqs 
for  the  first  time  on  Fth  It 
Different  editorial  and  cmk 
pages  had  been  iatredwt 
previously- 

trained  journeyman  tM  i 
month,  the  veteran  withaifr 
pendents  will  receive  the  foBir 
mg  allowances  from  the  imb' 
ment:  $65  the  first  year;tik 
second  year  ($240  joumepg* 
salary  minus  $200  second)* 
trainee’s  salary). 

The  allowances  are  men  ft 
eral  for  disabled  vets.  IVift 
:  sistence  allowance  includhiili 
'  pension  for  the  disabled  hMM 
.  established  at  a  minima  d 
>  $105  for  single  men  with  a 
.  dependents  and  $10  per  ami 
.  additional  for  one  child,  wilha 
.  additional  seven  dollanlv  ad 
additional  child  and  )U  fa  i 
.  dependent  parent. 

Some  newspapers  hm  y 
I  prentice  training  prograapa 
:  viously  approv^  by  the  ^ 

'  Department  of  Labor  which  ■ 

■  be  applied  to  vettrans.  Aier 
ample  is  the  apprentiaih 

.  agreement  for  compositoa  it 
I  mulated  by  the  Puhlidardb 
.  sociation  of  New  York  CItf  ai  I 
,  the  New  York  TypoPfliW 
Union.  Local  No.  6,  Newgspt 
,  Branch.  This  program  wm  a 
I  proved  in  1942,  before  the  0 
I  Bill  was  passed. 

At  the  present  time,  it  m 
15  veterans  are  being  tnW 
in  New  York  City  undff  ■ 
program,  according  to  jiiwj 
I  compiled  by  the  Apprentkidl 
'  Training  Council. 

•  The  Publishers  AssOdam 
'  and  Richard  L.  O’Hara,  l  ig 

•  representative  of  the  Appusw 
'  ’Training  Service,  are  now^ 

ing  with  unions  on  a 
program  for  pressmen,  pjw 
I  engravers,  stereotypen,  eii«r 

•  typers  and  mailers. 

Subject  to  Centred 
r  The  “Foreword”  to 

•  positors’  plan  states  thst  ■ 

;  standards  are  subject  M  ■ 

.  contract  in  force  betwe* 

I  publishers  and  the  }*°**  .^ 

.  that  the  terms  of  this  cedid 
:  are  in  all  cases  paramon»J 
states  further  that  ay 
in  the  contract  relatingto 
prenticeship  will  be  re*^ 

■  changes  in  the  standaitm 

Although  this  agre^J 
,  drawn  up  before  the  GI  n 

-  passed,  apprenticeship  <>?g 
I  believe  that  it  is  reprei^ 

:  of  union-management  pl*“ 

;  may  be  worked  out  to  PJ* 
t  veteran  apprentice  tae 
.  ages  of  the  Bill.  ,  ^ 

,  Both  management 
,  have  ^own  their 

give  special  considertuw^  ^ 

.  returning  veteran.  »  wjjg 

-  the  agreements  in  tM 

.  trades,  for  exampw,  tni^ 

;  have  consents  to“^ 

(Continued  . 
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t,7  %  Shift  from  Dailies  Seen 
n  Retail  Advertising  Survey 


Trend  Continues  Toward  Mail 
And  Radio  in  NRDGA-E&P  Study 


H  MAKING  their  advertising 
budgets,  the  majority  of  de- 
urtment  stores  and  specialty 
Sops  may  still  assign  the  larg- 
Hi  portion  to  newspapers  but 
6ey  are  giving  increasing  atten- 
boo  to  supplementary  media,  it 
indicated  in  the  third  annual 
f  of  advertising  expendl* 
es  conducted  Jointly  by  Eni- 
-^.fcPiHHiSHXR  and  the  National 
littall  Dry  Goods  Association. 

A  drop  in  the  newspaper’s 
-lire  of  the  advertising  dollar 
irill  not  necessarily  mean  de- 
nased  linage,  however.  The 
Rtiil  trade  has  indicated  that  if 
■  ample  supply  of  goods  is 
miiable.  total  advertising  will 
increased  over  1945.  In  that 
expenditures  in  newspa- 
«s  while  proportionately  less 
D  relation  to  other  media, 
Mukl  be  greater  in  linage  and 
lollan. 

Newspapers,  always  the  “re- 
hilos’  medium,”  lost  some  of 
Ibeir  iead  over  other  media  dur- 
ln|  IMS,  and  will  continue  to 
Iwe  during  1946,  it  is  indicated. 
Since  the  first  survey  in  1943, 
Mwspapers  have  shown  a  steady 
Inline,  and  radio  and  direct 


By  Betty  Feezel 


an  irregular  but  gradual 
Inentse. 


ATwage  Cut  of  1.7% 

Ihe  171  stores  replying  to  the 
peitionnaire  this  year  foretold 
leerage  reduction  in  news- 
ler  expenditures  of  1.7%,  ac- 
Inriing  to  their  estimates  of 
1M6  budget  division.  They 
T  an  average  increase  of  .7% 
.radio  and  1.1%  for  direct 


Previous  surveys  have  shown 

fill  stores  to  be  very  near- 
irate  and  particularly  so 
estimates  of  newspaper 
itures.  In  1944,  they  an- 
d  a  newspaper  expendi- 
82.7%  during  1945,  the 
figures  proved  to  be 
I^t  year  at  this  time 
-^looked  for  a  newspaper  ex- 
81.1%  during  the 
year’s  survey 
.  nwtpaper  expendi- 
to  be  79.2%. 

^Following  is  a  comparison  of 
vxdiause: 


1943 


1944 

1945 

1946 

Eitiinate 

82.6 

79.2 

77.5 

8.1 

7.5 

8.2 

3.9 

5.5 

6.6 

5.0 

7.1 

6.7 

replied 

P®^P^cipated  last  year  i 
to<*  part  in 
represent  all  s 

vary  in  size  i 
4'"*®.  departm 
JSt®! 

■  m  anall  towna. 
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In  addition  to  the  budget 
breakdown  queries,  the  retailers 
were  asked:  How,  if  at  all,  the 
merchandise  shortages  would  af¬ 
fect  their  copy;  whether  or  not 
they  were  more  or  less  favorable 
to  non-product  institutional  or 
public  relations  copy  than  they 
were  last  year;  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward,  and  intended  use  of  brand 
advertising;  what  new  product 
lines  they  planned  to  develop 
during  the  coming  year,  and 
what  lines  they  would  promote 
most  vigorously. 

More  detailed  budget  break¬ 
downs  disclose  additional  facts 
on  the  retailers’  decline  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  space.  For 
example,  while  in  1944  no  store 
indicated  it  would  not  spend  a 
part  of  its  budget  in  newspapers, 
one  store  in  1945  and  two  stores 
this  year  reported  they  were 
making  no  arrangements  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers.  (Of  the 
stores  reporting  in  ’46,  one  was 
investing  100%  in  radio  time  and 
the  other  was  devoting  95%  to 
radio  and  5%  to  direct  mail.) 

In  1944.  the  lowest  percentage 
of  its  budget  marked  off  by  any 
store  for  newspapers  was  43%, 
and  in  1945  (disregarding  the 
store  which  was  not  using  news¬ 
papers  at  all)  23%.  In  this 
year’s  survey  one  store  listed 
20%  and  several  stores  set  news¬ 
paper  appropriations  under  40%. 

Heavy  Mail  Use 

Direct  mail  was  accorded  an 
even  larger  increase  than  radio 
this  year,  showing  that  many  of 
the  stores  plan  to  return  to 
heavy  use  of  the  medium  as 
some  of  the  wartime  difficulties 
of  paper  and  printing  are  solved. 
This  increase,  however,  in  few 
cases  means  a  cut  in  the  news¬ 
paper  allotment,  most  of  the 
stores  making  that  adjustment 
from  other  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Looking  for  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  their  shelves,  at 
least  in  part,  before  the  end  of 
’46,  the  stores  indicated  they 
would  be  primarily  concerned 
with  straight  selling  copy.  Many 
of  them  commented  that  they 
would  use  some  institutional  or 
public  relations  copy,  although 
“to  a  lesser  degree  as  merchan¬ 
dise  becomes  available”  or  “to 
a  more  limited  degree  than  in 
the  past  because  of  the  need  for 
selling  copy.” 

Accordingly,  when  asked, 
“Will  merchandise  shortages 
change  the  nature  of  yoxu:  copy?” 
75,  or  43.8%,  replied  “yes”  and 
90,  or  52.5%,  “no.”  If  changes 
should  become  necessary,  the 
majority  of  the  retailers  would 
switch  to  merchandise-institu¬ 
tional  to  bridge  the  gap,  they 
specified.  Secondly,  they  would 


turn  to  institutional  copy,  and, 
thirdly,  to  public  relations  copy. 

Asked,  “Are  you  more  or  less 
favorable  to  non-product  insti¬ 
tutional  or  public  relations  copy 
than  you  were  last  year?”  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  half  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  replied  “yes,”  indicating  that 
they  had  been  pleased  with  the 
results  of  such  copy  run  during 
the  war  years.  As  for  continu¬ 
ing  to  use  such  copy,  74  retailers 
stated  “yes”  and  only  two  gave 
definite  “no’s”. 

’The  remaining  answers  were 
modified  affirmatives,  some  ex¬ 
ecutives  appending  that  they 
would  use  such  copy  “on  occa¬ 
sion,”  “when  needed”  or  “for 
special  events.” 

In  line  with  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  brands  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  development  of 
brands  in  many  new  lines,  all 
but  one  of  the  167  retailers  who 
answered  a  question  on  their 
attitude  toward  brand  advertis¬ 
ing  signified  strong  belief  in 
brand  name  advertising.  Simi¬ 
larly,  that  same  number  declared 
they  would  use  brand  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1946. 

Brand  Advertising 

Some  of  the  retailers  added, 
however,  that  they  would  adver¬ 
tise  only  those  brands  that  were 
their  own  store  brands.  Some 
also  remarked  that  they  would 
be  selective  in  their  brand  ad¬ 
vertising,  giving  space  “only  to 
those  brands  which  warrant  it.” 
One  retailer  commented,  “Yes, 
but  in  a  limited  way,  since  we 
feel  our  own  store  name  has 
more  prestige  with  our  custom¬ 
ers.” 

’The  question,  “What  new  prod¬ 
uct  line  are  you  planning  to 
develop  during  the  coming 
year?”  brought  a  startling  num¬ 
ber  of  replies  reading  “appli¬ 
ances.”  Some  stores  went  into 
detail  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  handle  major  appliances, 
or  electric  appliances,  or  only 
radios  and  small  appliances  at 
first,  but  the  overall  impression 
is  that  a  great  majority  of  stores 
plan  to  install  appliance  sections 
or  to  rejuvenate  such  pre-war 
departments. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  new 
product  development  line  is  the 
“home  furnishings”  ( another 
war  casualty)  classification,  un¬ 
der  which  retailers  mentioned 
furniture  .  .  .  rugs  .  ,  .  house- 
wares  .  .  .  china  .  .  .  kitchen 
equipment  .  .  .  drapery  and  cur¬ 
tains,  “everything  for  the  home” 
.  ,  .  home  needs  .  .  .  ’Thirdly,  the 
retailers  mentioned  children’s 
and  infants  wear,  and  fourthly, 
sporting  goods. 

A  small  group  of  retailers  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  teen  age  sec¬ 
tions,  or  junior-age  clothes, 
men’s  toiletries,  better  Jewelry 
sections;  and  fur  salons. 

Answers  to  “What  product 
lines  do  you  expect  to  promote 
most  vigorously?”  were,  for  the 
most  part,  duplicates  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  new  product  ques- 


Leak  on  Leak 
Mars  Pearson  Beat 

Drew  Pearson  was  first  with 
the  story  of  the  Canadian  leak¬ 
age  of  state  secrets.  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  claims,  but  so  sure  was  he 
of  the  exclusivity  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  syndicate  filed 
his  stories  Feb.  13  and  14  lor 
release  Feb.  17  and  18. 

Perhaps  some  newspaper 
sought  confirmation;  for  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  15  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  W.  L.  Macken¬ 
zie  King  broke  the  story  with¬ 
out  details  and  Peter  Celliers  on 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  night  desk  was  deluged 
with  requests  for  release  and  of¬ 
fers  to  buy  the  Pearson  columns. 
Bell  mov^  up  its  release  date  to 
provide  a  lead  story  for  many 
papers  the  morning  of  Feb.  16. 


tion,  showing  that  the  retailers 
expect  to  give  their  new  ven¬ 
tures  intensive  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

’The  difficulties  in  giving  a 
specific  answer  to  this  question 
now  when  the  merchandise  situ¬ 
ation  is  still  so  uncertain  were 
pointed  out  by  many  of  the  re¬ 
tailers.  In  view  of  this  fact 
some  answered  only  general 
terms,  “We  will  promote  what¬ 
ever  we  can  get  in  any  qium- 
tity,”  “Depends  on  what  can  be 
had,”  and,  “Impossible  to  say  at 
this  time.” 

However  a  number  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  indicated  here  that  they 
would  turn  the  advertising  em¬ 
phasis  toward  branded  goods. 
One  reply  read,  “We  expect  to 
try  to  acquire  and  feature  only 
nationally  advertised  goods";  an¬ 
other,  “Promotion  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  brand  names 
and  labels  we  have  built  locally 
as  ‘ours  exclusively,’  ”  and  oth¬ 
ers  mentioned  certain  special 
branded  lines. 

■ 

Only  150  Newsmen 
To  See  A-Bomb  Test 

Washington  — More  than 
5,000  reporters  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  when  the  list  of 
correspondents  selected  to  cover 
the  atomic  bomb  tests  in  the 
Pacific,  in  May,  is  announced  by 
a  Joint  Army-Navy  board  in 
charge  of  accrediting.  Applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  from 
approximately  6,000  and  not 
more  than  150  can  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

Each  of  the  three  major  press 
associations  is  assured  of  repre¬ 
sentation  but  beyond  that  all  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  board. 
Effort  is  promised  to  make  the 
selections  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  coverage  for  both  large 
and  small  publications,  spread 
geographically.  Radio  networks 
will  have  representatives  on 
hand  as  will  aJso  still  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  companies  and 
magazmes  of  general  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  limited  type  of  censorship 
will  prevail  for  the  purpose  or 
insuring  against  disclosure  of 
information  which  this  govern¬ 
ment  regards  secret,  but  that 
will  affect  strictly  technical 
phases  of  the  bombing  experi¬ 
ment. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Public  Relations  Lacks 


Ad  Testing 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

ETFECnVENESS  of  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  is  admit* 
tedly  a  hard  thing  to  assess. 

The  yardsticks  by  which  ad¬ 
vertising  generally  is  measured 
are  not  easily  determined.  When 
they  are  applied  to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field,  if  they  can  be  at  all, 
the  difficulties  increase  many 
fold. 

Public  relations  work  is  nec¬ 
essarily  a  long-drawn  process. 
It  has  aptly  been  likened  to 
drops  of  water  wearing  away  a 
stone.  Is  there,  then,  any  way 
to  determine,  over  the  short 
range,  what  the  immediate  im¬ 
pact  of  a  particular  campaign 
us  been? 

In  an  effort  to  find  some  line 
o<  approach,  this  column  has 
saasol^  opinion  in  the  public 
ralatkMia  field,  particularly 
among  those  who  have  lately 
found  themselves  involved  in 
disputes  with  labor,  and  more 
particularly,  among  those  that 
hare  carried  on  widespread 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  discussing  strike  is¬ 
sues. 

Little  Research 

Few  of  the  companies  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  out  what  effect 
their  ads  had  on  the  general 
public  and  on  their  employes. 
One  has  sent  reprints  of  the  ads 
to  its  stockholders  and  found 
the  majority  of  responses  favor¬ 
able.  Another  has  made  a  hasty 
sampling  of  opinion  in  plant- 
cities  after  eatdi  ad  has  been 
run. 

None  was  able  to  tell  with 
anything  resembling  accuracy  to 
what  degree  opinion  had  Iwen 
influenced. 

Of  course,  in  most  cases  the 
companies  had  been  caught  un¬ 
prepared.  They  had  not  settled 
on  a  specific  set  of  objectives. 
If  at  peak  urgency  they  were 
able  to  draw  up  a  scorecard, 
they  didn’t  have  the  necessary 
time  for  deliberation  over 
copy. 

A  number  of  public  relations 
men  tpiestioned  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  what  was  needed  in 
the  field  was  an  established 
method  of  measuring  the  change 
in  opinion,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  advertising  and  publicity 
campaigns  aimed  at  specific 
problems. 

Measuring  Stick 

Such  procedure,  carried  out 
as  a  continuing  operation,  they 
believe,  would  provide  the 
basis  for  measurement  of  emer¬ 
gency  campaigns  lUye  toose  re¬ 
cently  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Most  of  industry  has  learned 
over  a  period  of  many  years  the 
value  oifpublic  relations  adver- 
tlateg.  That  fact  has  been  ab- 
sasbad.  more  or  less,  through  a 
kin4  of  osmosis.  In  only  few 
instances  has  anyone  been  able 
to  show  that  this  kind  of  pub- 
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Apparatus 


lie  relations  has  produced  that 
kind  of  result. 

During  the  war,  industry,  with 
its  consumer  goods  production 
far  below  peacetime  levels,  de¬ 
voted  a  larger  portion  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  than  ever  before.  It  found 
that  the  idea  paid  off. 

As  a  result,  business  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  nmre  money  in 
that  way  in  the  future  than  it 
has  in  past  peacetime  years.  In 
looking  about  for  ways  to  make 
it  most  effective,  it  is  drawing 
some  lessons  from  events  of  the 
last  several  months. 

The  Romance  of  Selling 
AMERICA’S  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce,  if  it  was  at  all  ques¬ 
tioned,  proved  itself  during  the 
war.  If  the  country’s  economy 
is  to  continue  its  expansion,  a 
job  of  selling  will  have  to  be 
done.  The  age  of  production  is 
giving  way  to  the  age  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

With  that  in  mind,  the 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 
has  prepared  a  tidy  little  book 
telling  the  “Story  of  Selling — 
Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row."  No  stodgy  college  text, 
the  book  tells  in  lively,  read¬ 
able  style  the  history  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  U.  S.,  from  the 
day  when  the  peddler  was  king 
to  the  present  ever-expanding 
mass  market. 

Liberally  illustrated  with 
paintings,  cartoons  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  “’The  Story  of  Selling’’ 
puts  an  aura  of  romance  about 
a  subject  that  has  always  been 
looked  on  as  rather  drab. 

AdTertising  Story  Told 

Chronological  highlights  in  the 
story  are:  the  infancy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing  in  the  18th 
century;  wilderness  trading  in 
the  early  19th  century;  from 
guild  marks  to  trade  marks; 
Storekeeper  P.  T.  Bamum,  circa 
1823;  Samuel  Colt,  revolver  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  one  of  the  first 
exponents  of  mass  production. 
1837;  and  on  through  Singer, 
Marshall  Field.  John  Wana- 
maker,  Richard  W.  Sears  (the 
“supersalesman" ) .  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  in¬ 
stalment  selling,  national  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Throughout,  of  course,  ample 
note  is  made  of  the  part  adver¬ 
tising  has  played. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  the 
publisher's  research  staff  with 
the  help  of  Professor  H.  K. 
Nixon  of  Columbia  University, 
Thomas  R.  Carskadon  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Dr.  J, 
Frederic  Dewhurst,  Paul  Stew¬ 
art  and  Mark  Wiseman. 

Crowell  -  Collier  is  preparing 
an  initial  printing  of  25,000 
craies  for  distribution  to  public 
officials,  advertising  men,  libra¬ 
ries,  schools,  etc. 


ALL-AMERICAN  AD  CAMPAIGN  PLOTTED 


More  thon  a  score  of  newspopers  from  coast  to  coast  koiska 
chosen  to  carry  a  Daggett  &  Romsdell  campaign.  backgremMlf 
familiar  American  place-and-name  images.  Plonaiag  Iki  M 
Americon"  copy  are:  Left  to  right,  T.  N.  Wilder.  McCaaaAUm 
Inc.,  account  executive:  A.  J.  Millard.  D  &  R  ad  managw  Ha 
Bonyun.  D  A  R  vicepresidenb  and  H.  K.  McCann,  agency  pnrika 


Don't  Need  Czar 
In  Advertising, 
Borton  Asserts 

Washington,  D.  C. — “We  do 
not  need  a  czar  in  advertising 
as  some  have  suggested."  de¬ 
clared  Elon  G.  Borton.  president. 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  speaking  here  Feb  .  19  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  and  the  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Washington. 

“We  have  all  the  organized 
controls  we  need.”  continued 
Mr.  Borton.  “The  media  are  for 
the  most  part  doing  a  good  job 
of  censoring  the  advertising 
they  take — agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  particular  and  constructive 
as  to  the  advertising  they  pre¬ 
pare  and  use.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  are  guarding  well 
our  standards.” 

As  the  head  of  a  group  that 
includes  a  large  portion  of  the 
field  of  organized  advertising. 
Mr.  Borton  said  that  he  is  not 


seriously  concerned  about  h 
anti-advertising  leadsrt. 

“They  are  not  really  atMii 
advertising  for  itscU,”  beak 
"but  they  are  attackfag  bafMi 
our  American  system  of  fme 
terprise  —  through  adwiii 
Advertising  is  spectseuka,  kt 
matic,  perhaps  the  mod  ii 
nerable  phase  of  budsiA  ■ 
they  pick  on  it.  We  cam 
change  these  professioaal  ail 
by  any  amount  of  faih  ■ 
reason,  so  we  sbonldal  M 
try. 

“We  must  take  the  groaMM 
from  under  their  feet  wifi(b 
great  proportion  of  the  prife 
which  questions  honeifl^ 
sincerely  the  place  of  afiMfi 
ing  in  our  lives — whethaetl 
may  not  have  to  pay  fbrte 
added  cost  of  thdr  tmlh 
whether  it  is  necesesry  *• 
sirable.  Our  people  need 
told  how  advertising  hdjab* 
mass  production  flutwjk.* 
distribution  and  thus  e*dl* 
price  of  goods;  how  adiirjm 
has  raised  our  stand^  oF 
ing  and  how  adverfisag  mm 
possible  our  newspapen,  am 
zines,  radio,  etc." 
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■■  By  Betty  Feezel 


Spring  Fever 

WITH  more  than  800  newspa¬ 
pers  on  schedule.  Standard  On. 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  prepares  this 
month  to  break  a  heavy  spring 
campaign.  In  ads  in  a  total  of 
18  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  the  Esso  Marketers — 
along  with  Esso  Dealer  Service 
and  Atlas  Tires — will  send  re¬ 
gards  for  “happy  motoring”  in 
this  first  sprin^ime  of  unre¬ 
stricted  driving  since  the  war. 
The  campaign  calls  for  ten  large 
size  ads.  two  more  ads  than 
were  included  in  last  year’s 
spring  promotion.  Also  to  be 
u^  are  outdoor  posters,  radio, 
direct  mail  and  display.  The 
campaign  will  first  appear  In  the 


South,  swinging  narto 
season.  The  agency  i» 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  Yoit 


Truck  Tranaportotiflo 
THE  American  TruceW  ^ 
ciATioN  this  week  get 
start  on  a  newspa^  »  ^ 
ness  paper  drive  thjrt  ^  ^ 
tinue  throughout  Iw 
measuring  from  6W 
lines,  will  run  oos 
basis  in  approximate!^^ 
papers  each  niontb 
paign  alma  to  point  oaiw^ 
pers,  receivers  aM 
the  advantages  of 
trudE.  Blow  CompM^ 
York,  handles  the  tceejj» 
(Continued oe 
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SECRETARY  ICKES'  RESIGNATION  GIVES  CARTOONISTS  A  FIELD  DAY 


POLITICAL  ATOM-BOMB 

Paul  Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


CUPID  OVER  WHITE  HOUSE 

Bruce  Russell,  Loj  Angelet  Timts 


IN  HIS  HAND  OF  ICE  . . . 

Herblock,  iVaihingtent  Poii 


Statement  to  the  Press  from  Chester  Bowles 


hUotring  i«  a  special  state- 
mm  to  the  nation’s  newspapers 
Imsd  this  week  by  Chester 
Irate,  Economic  Stabilization 
WfRior,  timmgh  Editor  &  Pub- 

rei  ntESIDENT  has  given 


flict  now  closed.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  an  expectancy  of 
higher  and  still  higher  prices  is 
sweeping  the  country,  spec¬ 
ulative  fever  is  reminiscent  of 
1929.  We  can  see  it  in  the  stock 
market,  in  the  real  estate  mar- 


ttSer  with  his  full^support  in  commodity  market.  dght  the  economic  chaos  that  in- 

carrying  it  out.  Everywhere  men  are  betting  flatlon  will  surely  bring. 

task  of  pull-  on  inflation.  It  should  be  obvi-  Just  as  they  have  all  along, 
ing  together  the  ous  to  any  reasonable  mind  that  the  country’s  newspapers  can 
nation’s  stabili-  only  by  the  most  vigorous  action  continue  to  bring  home  these 
ration  program  — action  taken  now — can  we  facts  to  their  millions  of  readers, 
is  huge.  No  one  hold  things  steady.  They  can  continue  to  give  the 

man  can  do  it  What  is  at  stake  is  more  than  American  people  the  real  issues 
alone.  Certainly  '  '  ■ '  ■ 

But  I  know  it  Argentine  Dailies'  Circulation 
Soars  With  Bluebook  Stories 

wheel — the  pub-  By  W.  W.  Copeland 

IowIm  lie,  business.  United  Press  News  Manager  lor  South  America 

manage- 

:  Ksai,  labor,  fanners  and  Con-  BUENOS  AIRES  (Special  to  £b-  edition  and  250,(XX)  copies  for  Its 
(rest.  itor  &  Publisher  )  —  Newspa-  final  edition.  Each  edition  sold 

I  know  WA  ran  reach  our  eoal  P*”  City  sold  out  in  rec-  out  in  a  couple  otf  hours.  The 

i  the  naUm’s  oubliih-  -  ord  time  and  at  papw  said  it  normally  mns 

premium  prices  280,000  copies  of  its  first  edition 
Feb.  13  when  and  160,000  copies  of  its  last.  It 
they  published  said  also  that  it  could  have  sold 
the  text  of  the  thousands  more  but  for  llmita- 
U.  S.  State  De-  tions  on  paper, 
partment’s  blue-  In  order  to  send  the  full  text 


our  reconversion  program.  What 
is  at  stake  is  our  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  future.  A  major  portion 
of  the  answer  rests  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people— in  th^  thorough 
understai^ing  of  inflation  and 
what  it  will  mean  to  them,  and 


fight  the  economic  chaos  that  in¬ 
flation  will  sorely  bring. 

Just  as  they  have  all  along, 
the  country’s  newspapers  can 
continue  to  bring  home  these 
facts  to  their  millions  of  readers. 
They  can  continue  to  give  the 
American  people  the  real  issues 


Argentine  Dailies'  Circoilation 
Soars  With  Bluebook  Stories 

By  W.  W.  Copeland 

United  Press  News  Monager  lor  South  America 

BUENOS  AIRES  (Special  to  £b-  edition  and  250,(XX)  copies  for  its 
iTOR  &  Publisher  )  —  Newspa-  final  edition.  Each  edition  sold 


f  the  nation’s  editors,  publish- 
a.  md  newspaper  staffs  con- 
tiuie  their  magnificent  help, 
here  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  in 
or  mind  that  they  will. 

Tltis  stabilization  job  needs 
lie  understanding  and  support 
of  ill  of  us  because  we  have  such 
•  Ml  itake  in  the  outcome  of 
w  fight  to  lick  inflation  and  to 
Id  production  rolling. 

Aj  I  see  it,  America’s  news- 
Pjpen  thus  have  a  deep  respon- 
»u«y  in  this  outcome.  'They 
the  great  task  and  the 


U.  S.  State  De-  tions  on  paper, 
partment’s  blue-  In  order  to  send  the  full  text 
book  on  Argen-  or  more  than  30,000  words,  in 
tina.  Only  the  Spanish,  the  United  Press  in¬ 
newsprint  short-  stalled  separate  radio-telegraph 
age  prevented  transmission  equipment  in  addi- 
new  highs  in  tion  to  its  regular  circuit, 
circulation  fig-  La  Prensa  published  the  en- 
respon-  ures.  Some  boys  tire  text  Wednesday  morning 

hiw  Copeland  received  as  with  the  exception  of  the  last 

task  and  the  much  as  two  3,000  words.  Although  these 

Btfinu  American  pesos — 50  cents  in  American  had  arrived  in  time  for  publica- 

lad  money— for  copies.  tion.  they  could  not  be  set  in 

WT  inflation-  Prensa  published  its  nor-  type  and  printed  without  delay- 

we  now  face.  daily  run  of  370,000  copies  ing  the  edition. 

‘Tiu  responsibility  calls  for  without  attempting  to  exceed  The  Associated  Press  moved 
spirit  of  urgency  and  that  figure.  It  soon  sold  out  com-  the  text  of  the  “blue  book”  for 
which  the  press  dis-  pletely  on  the  streets,  and  even  its  subscribrs  in  Argentina  and 
in  meeting  the  challenge  early  in  the  day  there  were  no  reported  virtually  every  news- 
ha  the  chang-  copies  available  over  its  counter;  paper  in  the  country  with  the 

jmttle,  and  in  con-  only  copies  for  its  files  remained,  facilities  published  it. 
appraising  the  sue-  La  Razon  announced  it  pub-  INS  moved  detailed  stories  but 
and  failures  of  the  con-  lished  360,000  copies  for  tts  first  not  the  text. 

••iTOt  A  RUILISNIR  fwr  mbraary  M. 


hnriAww  ui  i  oaiv*  1,**^  muen  as  xwo  woras.  Aiinougn  inese 

Mfinu  ‘'®ying  the  American  pesos — 50  cents  in  American  had  arrived  in  time  for  publica- 

lad  money— for  copies.  tion.  they  could  not  be  set  in 

WT  inflation-  Prensa  published  its  nor-  type  and  printed  without  delay- 

we  now  face.  daily  run  of  370,000  copies  ing  the  edition, 

lais  responsibility  calls  for  without  attempting  to  exceed  The  Associated  Press  moved 


in  this  fight  and  what  they,  as 
individuals,  stand  to  lose  if  we, 
as  a  nation,  lose  the  fight. 

Just  in  the  past  few  months 
and  we^cs  alone,  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  from  newspa  -•-  - 

publishers  and  stai 
over  the  country.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  me  to  see  the 
firm  stai^  they  have  taken  for 
price  control  as  one  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  stabilizing  our  economy. 

I  am  con^ced  that  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  as  a  whole  la 
behind  us  in  this  imited  effort  to 
head  off,  as  we  have  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  tragedy  of  infla¬ 
tion  . 

■ 

Charles  E.  Eoons  Buys 
Paper  in  Middletown 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  —  Charles 
Ellsworth  Koons,  publisher  of 
the  Middletown  Times  -  Herald 
for  the  last  20 
years,  has  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  the 
outstanding  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  the 
Orange  Coimty 
Indepen¬ 
dent  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  the 
Harriman  inter¬ 
ests.  it  was  an- 
noimced  Feb.  18. 

Mr.  Koons  be¬ 
comes  president 
and  treasurer  of  Koons 
the  corporation, 
which  publishes  the  ’Times- 
Herald.  and  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Stephen  P.  Mahoney  of  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  has  been 
named  vicepresident,  and  Abs. 
Helena  S.  Mauro,  Mr.  Koons’ 
secretary,  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Koons  explained  that  no  changes 
in  personnel  were  contem¬ 
plated. 
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Local  Furniture  Copy 
Fits  Housing  Pattern 


By  Chco’les  H.  Canon 

ONE  MORE  BRICK  ...  in  the 
home  we  have  been  building, 
ihowing  the  pattern  for  local 
advertising  "contractors,"  is  the 
furniture  that  will  go  into  the 
house!  We  have  seen  the  post¬ 
war  home  itself  (“Home  Sweet 
Home,”  Jan.  19),  .  .  .  population 
trends  that  will  affect  that  home 
(“Two  Men’s  Opinions,”  Feb.  2), 

.  .  .  electrical  appliuces  the 
people  in  the  bouse  will  use 
(“SMing^Is  Believing.”  Feb.  9). 

•  •  • 

THE  CRYSTAL  BALL  ...  is 
being  peered  into  by  every 
line  of  business  .  .  .  coming  up 
with  predictions!  One  of  the 
most  down  to  earth  has  been  a 
survey  by  House  &  Garden,  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  the  Furniture 
Research  Advisory  Committee 
along  with  industry  committees 
from  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Fur¬ 
niture  Manufacturers.  They  saw 
plenty! 

•  •  • 

HOW  THEY  WILL  BUY  .  .  . 

Of  all  families  interviewed 
throughout  the  nation  their  pri¬ 
mary  want  lists  were:  39.1% 
would  buy  appliances  first 
next,  furniture  with  36% — then 
29.5%  wanted  automobiles.  The 
above  desires  were  for  all  age 
groups  but  one  .  .  .  those  under 
25  years!  In  this  group  the  first 
desire  during  the  next  two  years 
is  for  furniture!  This  fact  is  not 
to  be  sneezed  at  when  consider¬ 
ing  this  younger  group,  for  they 
comprise  one-sixth  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States! 

•  •  • 

DEFINITELY  FURNITURE  .  .  . 

is  the  desire  of  women  in  all 
age  groups  interviewed!  They 
rate  home  furnishings  above 
kind  of  automobile  .  .  .  amount 
of  traveling  to  be  done  .  .  .  with 
more  money  to  be  spent  for 
them  .  .  .  but  not  as  important 
as  education  or  clubs  and  o»an- 
izations  they  belong  to!  'Iney 
like  where  tiie^  shop  too  .  ,  . 
62.9%  feel  furniture  available  is 
satisfactory  .  .  .  75.6%  feel  most 
furniture  bought  gives  good 
service.  But  55.9%  interviewed 
feel  that  prices  are  too  high! 

0  0  • 

LESSONS  LEARNED— from  ttiis 
survey,  give  a  good  pattern 
for  your  furniture  ads!  The 
specific  motives  for  buying  furni¬ 
ture,  in  their  importance,  gives 
you  seven  direct  themes  for  a 
campaign  of  seven  advertise¬ 
ments,  each  addressed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  those  (1)  needing  to 
replace  worn  out  pieces — 33.77% 
.  .  .  ( 2 )  wanting'  to  improve  ap¬ 
pearances  by  adding  new  pieces 
— 23.3%  ...  (3)  desiring  to  com¬ 
pletely  furnish  new  homes — 
15.4%  ...  (4)  moving  to  larger 
homes — 13.3%  ...  (5)  deciding 
to  replace  outmoded  pieces — 
11.7%  ...  (6)  wanting  better 
furnishings  for  new  homes — 


9.6%  ..  .  and  (7)  having  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  family — 6.4%. 

0  0  0 

SELLING  TALK  ...  for  these 
designated  needs  for  furniture 
based  on  the  survey  .should  be 
along  these  angles!  The  most 
important  factors  desired  when 
they  purchase  are,  in  their  order 
— durability  .  .  ,  comfort  .  .  . 
stylo  .  .  .  price  .  .  .  finish  of 
wood  .  .  .  ^ze  and  color  of  up¬ 
holstery.  Regarding  color — soft, 
subdueid  ones  first,  gay  and 
bright  for  second,  and  next  or 
20.8%  want  both,  for  contrasting 
effects.  So  with  price  being 
fourth  ie  a  list  of  seven  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  desired  .  .  .  may¬ 
be  it  means  not  going  back,  for 
a  while  at  least,  to  the  old 
"BORAX"  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  , . .  something  if  your 
new  solicitor  doesn’t  know  about 
.  .  .  don’t  tell  him! 

•  •  • 

WHERE  WILL  IT  GO?  .  .  .  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years  bed¬ 
room  furniture  will  account  for 
more  sales  than  for  any  other 
room  with  13.6%  making  this 
choice — then  living  room  suites 
7.6%  .  .  .  dining  room  6.2%  .  .  . 
kitchen  2.7%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed!  These  furniture  dollars 
to  be  spent  will  come  from 
newlyweds  accounting  for  35% 
.  .  .  replacements  35%  ...  addi¬ 
tions  30%. 

0  0  0 

THERE’S  THE  PATTERN  .  .  . 

for  your  advertising:  (1) 
seven  themes  to  harp  on,  (2) 
seven  angles  for  selling  talk  for 
each,  (3)  rooms  to  play  up!  And, 
brother,  you  have  a  Job  to  do  in 
newspaper  advertising!  You  can 
use  all  of  the  above  on  your 
accounts  but  the  following  is  for 
you  to  take  home  and  sleep  with! 

The  various  factors  consumers 
feel  most  helpful  in  selecting 
their  furniture  are.  in  their  im¬ 
portance:  (1)  articles  in  home 
magazines,  47.6%  ...  (2)  model 
rooms  and  floor  di^lays,  45.2% 
...  (3)  seeing  furniture  in  other 
homes,  42.2%  ...  (4)  window 
displays.  34.7%  ...  (5)  national 
advertising,  29.5%  ...  (6)  recom¬ 
mendations  of  salesmen,  25.6% 
...  (7)  local  store  advertising, 
21.3%  .  .  .  (8)  advice  of  friends 
or  relatives,  21%  ...  (9)  decorat¬ 
ing  service  by  store,  14%  .  .  . 
and  all  other  factors,  6.6%. 

•  •  • 

WHAT  DO  THEY  ’THINK?  .  .  . 

Of  housewives  interviewed. 
34%  regard  furniture  advertis¬ 
ing  as  tnithful  .  ,  .  39.5%  as  no 
more  truthful  or  deceptive  than 
other  kinds  of  advertising  .  .  . 
10.1%  felt  that  furniture  adver¬ 
tising  was  deceptive  .  .  .  and 
that  goes  for  local  also! 

•  •  • 

TRY  ’THEM  OUT!  .  .  .  Making  a 
complete  campaign  to  cover 
each  of  the  seven  specific  mo¬ 
tives  for  buying  furniture 
(“LESSONS  LEARNED”  para- 


News,  Not  Ad 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  The 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald* 
loumal  recently  reiiued  a  long 
City  financial  report  offered  os 
advertising  at  regular  legal 
rotes. 

But  the  newspapers  did  ac* 
cept  the  report  as  straight 
news  and  gave  it  Page  1  posi¬ 
tion. 

Viewpoint  oi  the  newspa¬ 
pers:  The  annual  financial  re¬ 
port  oi  o  municipality  contaiiu 
much  information  oi  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  all  people.  As  such,  it 
merits  news  treatment  and  is 
not  to  be  hondled  as  adver¬ 
tising. 

graph  above).  Submit  a  layout 
for  each  with  head  and  intro¬ 
ductory  sales  talk  .  .  .  space  left 
for  illustrations  and  description 
of  specific  items  ...  or  a  cam¬ 
paign  entirely  institutional!  Use 
facts  of  this  survey  on  your  ac¬ 
count! 

(1)  Worn  out  pieces? — 
“WHERE  IT  PAYS  TO  PUT 
NEW  WINE  INTO  OLD  BOT¬ 
TLES!”  ...  (2)  Improving  ap¬ 
pearance?— “SOMETHING  NEW 
HAS  BEEN  ADDED,  THEY 
CRIED!”  ...  (3)  Furnish  new 
homes?— “NEW  BROOMS  DO 
SWEEP  CLEAN!”  ...  (4)  Larger 
homes?— “SOMEBODY’S  BEEN 
SLEEPING  IN  MY  BED— NOT 
ANY  MORE!”  ...  (5)  Outmoded 
pieces?— “THE  GAY  90’S  ARE 
INTERESTING  IN  THE  MOV¬ 
IES!”  ...  (6)  Better  furniture 
for  new  homes? — “IT  TAKES 
THE  BEST  TO  MAKE  ’THE 
BEJST  OF  IT!”  ...  (7)  Increase 
in  family? — "THERE  IS  SOME¬ 
THING  TO  DO— WHEN  YOU 
LIVE  IN  A  SHOE!” 

•  •  • 

NO  BRIGHT  SPOT  ...  for  us 

and  our  ad-writing  along  a 
complimentary  way,  is  found  in 
the  report  submitted  with  the 
survey!  Overall  it  was  found 
from  self-analysis  that  members 
of  Ae  industry  felt  they  had  not 
kept  pace  with  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  since  1925!  Who  is  to  blame 
for  the  advertising  fault,  if  any 
.  .  .  and  also  a  talking  point  for 
cooperative  advertising  ( since 
articles  in  home  magazines  and 
national  advertising  stood  high 
among  factors  most  helpful  in 
buying,  and  34%  felt  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  truthful)  may  be  in 
this  quotation! 

“National  advertising  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  has  been  a  very  insig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  promotion.  With  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  the  advertising 
and  promotion  of  furniture  have 
been  left  wholly  to  the  retailer." 

m 

Free  Rental  Ads 

The  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News. 
a  Philadelphia  area  weekly,  is 
publishing  free  in  its  issues  of 
Feb.  21-28  and  March  7-14  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  for  rooms, 
apartments  or  houses  that  may 
be  rented  within  its  immediate 
circulation  territory- 

IDITOt  «  PUI 


PNPAReporti 
Union  Attempt 
To  Stifle  Ads 

Philaoklphia — ,( 
Pennsylvania  Newqinr  ^ 
Ushers  Association  floiM 
Keystone  State  this  vig 
a  bulletin  carrying  m  |g 
from  the  Johnstown  (h.) 
ocrat,  a  morning  nei 
published  in  the  slid 
district,  not  far  from  Fid 

According  to  nuuugajii 
the  newspaper,  repi 
of  organized  labor 
the  owners  of  a  Isrgi'gR 
Johnstown,  and— mcoi^  ; 
the  Democrat’s  vodoa? 
affair — broached  tM  ttbi 
proposlton: 

“Our  union  woidl  Ri 
store  to  put  the  had  • 
Democrat  to  abaodoe  h 
labor  policy.  You  ate  i 
big  advertiwr.  Yon  hmi 
tent  weapon.  Tell  the  Da 
in  effect,  unless  yoa 
your  attitude  toward  hit,] 
don’t  get  any  more  adi  tna 
If  enough  advertlsen  M I 
stand,  the  Democrat  voiMi 
to  fall  into  line.” 

Management  of  the  Dea 
maintains  ( 1 )  it  hu  oit 
is  not  now  and  does  out  t 
to  be  anti-labor;  (2)itk 
in  the  habit  of  havtaf  h  i 
torial  policies  determiMih 
advertising  or  menu— t 
fices  of  any  merclmdiita|i 
industrial  concern,  nor  h 
union  hall,  and  (3)  IthM 
labor  that  charges  the  pn 
bows  to  advertisi^  piem 
support  of  business  aM  inti 
and  it  is  now  amazhglo 
cover  a  union  maUaf  m 
the  tactics  it  charges  the  0 
side  employs. 

Democrat  managemeat  Ml 
Rs  columns  have  been  <fa 
both  sides,  and  as  hoaal 
fort  has  been  madetofiNM 
ers  the  whole  pktne  k> 
future  action: 

‘"The  Democrat— aMur  hi 

news  columns  or  on  toalik 
page — is  not  the 
gan  of  either  the  UhW 
Workers  of  America  or  » 
hem  Steel.  We’ll  eoBtoai 
call  the  shots  as  we  i«e  * 
fairly  and  impartially.  Aiii 
amount  of  pressure  nw  ■ 
single  advertiser  or  any 
advertisers  is  going  to  tm 
basic,  traditional  polky  ■ 
nalistic  integrity.” 


Nylon  Ada  Bcdmw 

Retail  stores  ia 
N.  Y.  this  week 
code  ol  ethics  to  joiws 
sale  ol  nylon  hosierT|®J* 
the  points  called  ior  nkesd 
irom  advertising.  Sesw  * 
chants,  it  was  exphnsad 
been  hindering  othsB 
tracting  long  ^ 

shoppers,  blocking 
The  code  also 
signs  dosigootliiff 
•’rayon"  in  pW*  ******^ 


■  LISHIR  fw 


Talk  about  flying,  I  was! 


I  had  a  naw  car  and  I  was  splitting  thm 
dir  lo  thorougMy,  it  just  stayad  apart 
pnrmanantly,  /  drove  up  and  shook  hands 
wHh  Willie  Penn  atop  of  City  Hall.  He 
taid,  don't  take  any  wooden  nickels, 
fhat  jarred  me  a  bit  and  I  woke  up. 

Dreams  of  places  and  things  are 
M)mething  3,84f.960*  Philadelphians 
hive  in  common.  The  places  are  to 
go  to.  The  things  are  a  new  car  to 
tike  them  there  and  a  thousand  and 


(»ne  other  items  that  money  used  to 
buy  and  will  huy  again. 

Speaking  of  money,  they’ve  gut 
it.  So  if  you  have  something  or  ex- 
|*eet  to  have  something  to  sell,  lay 
the  groundwork  in  the  nation’s  third 
largest  city. 

This  is  exceptionally  easy,  consid¬ 
ering  the  st^ope  of  the  market.  For 
four-fifths  of  all  Philadelphia  fami¬ 
lies  dailv  read  one  neivsiHifwr.  That 


newspafier  is  The  Bulletin.  It  spends 
the  evening  with  these  home  lovers. 
It  hel(  IS  them  pick  a  myriad  variety 
of  essentials  and  non-essentials  that 
make  life  worth  living.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  exceeiling  600.000 — largest 
evening  circulation  in  America. 

*l*hila4i*4$>hia  and  its  naturai  tradinn  atea. 

In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reada 

The  Bulletin 
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91I10S  DiQQ0  Seliiidge  Relates 

Early  Press  Days 

'Goi*<ion  Selfridge,  London 
merchant  and  known  there  as 
T  in>io  v  1.  j  the  “Wizard  of  Oxford  St.,”  in 

June  19^  when  he  moved  over  jeUing  a  Chicago  Tribune  corre- 

hi.  spondent  in  London  that  he 
planned  soon  to  visit  old  friends 
faced  the  critical  problei^  of  jackson,  Mich.,  revealed  that 
advertising  pla^meiU  pos^  1^  once  was  in  the  newspaper 
the  newsprint  shortage  and  sug-  business  ^  ^ 

gested  such  advertiser-reader  in-  Selfridee  said  that  hp  and 

fons  ^^^er  B.^Loomis,  retired  Jack- 

ions  of  the  Times  show.  ^on  banker,  start^  a  newspaper 

Mr.  Egan  is  vicepresident  of  in  Jackson.  “Peter  was  editor,” 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the  he  recalled,  “and  I  was  advertis- 
Press  in  New  York.  He  was  un-  ing  man.  My  business  was  to  get 
certain  whether  he  could  con-  the  money  in.  There  was  one 
tinue  effectively  as  chairman  of  small  account— 75  cents — over- 
the  Advertising  Agency  Rela-  due  from  a  dentist.  He  settled 
tions  Committee  of  NAEA,  but  by  extracting  one  of  my  teeth.” 
stated  he  would  retain  chmr^-  Selfridge,  now  82,  learned  the 
^  early  principles  of  merchandis- 

Committee,  ^NAEA.  because  ing  in  Jackson,  later  went  to 
that  s  my  baby.  Chicago,  and  revolutionized  the 


theo«)^ 


)fti  iiwtPiMi  imiViZI 
IL'JL”*.  ***»  '■•■*»*»»». 


u‘V 


Advertising  Network.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NAEA  retail  com¬ 
mittee  in  1944  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  In  establishing  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  enlarged  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  ANPA. 

Mr.  Egan  studied  at  Lovola 
Academy  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago,  and  with  Har¬ 
old  H.  Anderson,  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate,  established 
the  campus  humor  magazine 
Purple  Parrot.  He  organized  the 
Student  Publishing  Corp.  of 
Northwestern  University  under 
which  all  student  publications 
there  have  since  been  published. 

Egan  is  replacing  D.  Edwards  _ _ _  ^ 

Myers,  retired  at^rtlsing  direc-  the  end  of  January,  1943,  and  45 
tor,  and  win  haw  conipl^  days  at  the  end  of  January.  1941. 
charge  of  every  phw  of  the  The  inventory  regulation  of 
Blade’s  adwrtisi^.  He  also  is  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
assuming  ttie  duties  of  Worth  C.  istration,  amended  Jan.  22,  1946, 
Courtly,  geiwal  manager  now  permits  a  ceiling  of  30  days  in 
with  the  Hearst  orgwizatlon  m  gome  states  and  50  days  in  other 
Chic^o,  that  were  attendant  to  states.  The  ANPA  ffgures  are  an 
his  ooSce  as  vicepresident.  average  for  the  entire  country. 


Newsprint  Stocks 
Average  39  Days 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  show  that 
stocks  of  newsprint  paper  on 
hand  were  39  days'  supply  at 
the  end  of  January,  1946,  which 
is  an  increase  of  two  days’  sup¬ 
ply  compared  with  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  December, 
1945.  This  39  days’  supply  at 
the  end  of  January,  1946,  com¬ 
pares  with  54  days  at  the  end  of 
January,  1945;  56  days  at  the 
end  of  January,  1944;  63  days  at 


Your  new.  up-te^ 


MASTS 

MEDIA 

CALCUUTOII 


The  New  York  Pm  ii  |U 
to  offer  yon  IslM 
tions  and  rales  ia  iWtW 
edition  of  its  Mailsr  Ibii 
Calculator  which  ghw  fai 
reference  to  New  Yed  im 
paper  rates,  millfaei,  tits 
lations  and  other  psitiM 
data  .  .  .  shifly  or  is  at 
combination  of  the  ei|ll 
papers. 

Copies  are  now  going  sak 
a  long  list  of  aisniai| 
buyers  who  showM^  npi 
ous  complimenU  os  pee' 
ons  issnes. 


Joining  one  of  the  great  newspa-  ColuxnniStS  Blurb 
papers  of  the  country  and  will  _  .... 

igaln  be  in  the  Middle  West  WomeS  PolltlCOS 
^ere  my  roots  and  the  roots  of  Tired  of  being  snubbed  by 
•ny  family  are  deep.”  Brooklyn  politicians  who  deal 

Mr.  Egan  comes  from  a  family  on^  with  Manhattan  news- 
if  advertising  executives.  Son  papers,  Charles  A.  Siegferth, 
if  the  retired  vicepresident  of  Brooklyn  Citizen  columnist  and 
McJ unkin  Co.,  a  Chicago  adver-  political  reporter,  has  taken  the 
lising  agency,  he  was  one  of  five  offenders  to  task  in  his  front- 
.■hildren  in  branches  of  the  ad-  page,  unsigned  column,  “Off  the 
vertlsing  busines.s  after  begin-  Record.” 

ling  in  1921  as  an  advertising  “Nothing  bums  us  up  more,” 
ialesman  on  the  Chicago  Herald-  he  wrote,  “than  when  certain 
Examiner.  He  served  next  as  politicos,  for  whom  we  have 
advertisi^  manager  of  a  maga-  punched  this  portable  overtime 
tine,  assistant  to  the  sales  man-  on  many  occasions  to  spotlight 
iger  of  Mandel  Bros.,  a  Chicago  their  stuff  and  fitness  to  get 
department  store,  and  associate  places,  forget  when  they  get  up 
of  his  father  in  an  agency.  In  there.  By  that  we  mean  that 
1932  he  became  assistant  general  when  once  elected  to  public  of- 
manager  of  the  Hearst  newspa-  flee  they  don't  give  a  toot 
pers.  whether  we  get  the  ^t  news 

Confronted  in  1936  with  a  or  not  But  their  press  agents  or 
choice  of  executive  advertising  they  themselves  all  of  a  sudden 
positions,  he  became  advertising  apparently  go  high-hat  and  play 
lirector  of  the  New  York  Mir-  up  only  to  the  big  gazettes 
'or  and  remained  there  until  across  the  bridge.” 


.HARY  McCLUNC,  AA. 


Nstional 

lEoooRO  ahvutw* 

SHVlCf 

WMt  SW.,  N#w  TsAk*’*' 
ward  C.  Kwwdit. 

OfficM  I"  cm 


Thi*  unniiunrenirnl  by  Jubn  Saxton,  fuundrr  ot 
THE  UHIII  REPIISminY,  on  the  entabKiihinriil  of 
the  newspaper  in  Canton.  Ohio,  on  March  50,  ISIS 


Wo  the  S^ublick 


N  a  jjovernment  wliere  tlic  blessing  of  Freedom  is 
rti  joyed  and  justly  estimated,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
that  the  dissemination  of  correct  political  knowledge 
is  of  the  first  importance.  The  continuance  of  that  freedom, 
the  inestimahle  birthright  of  every  .American,  must  depend 
upon  the  Intelligence,  Patriotism  and  Virtue  of  the  people.  The 
establishment  of  Newspapers  are  the  most  easy  and  convenient 
means  of  gaining  that  correct  information,  respecting  their 
political  concerns,  which  will  enable  them  to  judge,  with 
accuracy,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  rulers. 

Strongly  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  editor  pledges 
liimself  to  his  patrons,  that  "truth  shall  he  his  ffiiiile,  the  puhlick 
Zood  his  aim." 

A  candid  and  fair  investigation  of  political  subjects  is,  un- 
doubteilly,  the  surest  palladium  of  National  Freedom:  liberal 
and  well  informed  men,  of  all  parties,  are  invited  to  make  it  a 
Repository  of  their  sentiments. 

The  latest  foreign  and  domestick  intelligence,  together  with 
abstracts  from  the  proceedings  of  C\)ngrcss  and  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature;  essays  on  the  improvement  of  .Agriculture  and  Manu¬ 
factures;  Biological  and  Geographical  sketches,  (^fc.  shall  be 
particularly  attended  to.  .Morality,  Poetry,  <Jtc.  shall  occasion¬ 
ally  receive  a  place.  In  short,  tlie  Repository  shall  be  made  as 
pleasing  and  interesting  as  it  w  ill  be  in  his  power  to  render  it. 

Actuated  by  such  motives,  and  guided  by  such  tenets,  he  sub¬ 
mits,  cheerfully,  the  merits  of  his  labours  and  bis  cause  to  an 
enlightened  puhlick. 


Tiiriuy  . . .  f  fit*  llepiiKitfiry  iteaffirnih'  the  f  iiiiiitfer'H  Pletlife. 
'TIIUTH  .SHALL  HE  HUH  nUIIIE,  THE  I'limiC  liliK  AIM' 


THE  CAKTOIM  KEPOSITOKY 

for  151  Yrai’s  a  Uependable  (Canton  Institution 


^poriA 


Only  Half  Story  Found 
In  Press  Box — Birtwell 


By  Robert  Ployicdr 

BOSTON — In  a  shadowy  studio 

attic  on  sleepy  Beacon  Hill  we 
found  the  extremely  awake 

■(>orts  reporter  _ 

who  recently 
scored  a  38-day 
scoop. 

Scoops  have 
been  legion  for 
Roger  Birtwell, 
sportswriter  for 
10  years  with 
the  New  York 
Doily  News,  now 
with  the  Bogton 
Globe  —  but  liv¬ 
ing  for  38  days 
with  his  lone  as-  Birtwall 
sertion  that  De¬ 
troit’s  Rudy  York  would  play 
first  base  for  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  this  spring  was  “pretty  ter¬ 
rifying.  ...  By  the  end  of  a 
month  the  rest  of  the  press  .  .  . 
had  almost  convinced  me  I  was 
a  liar.” 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  who  was 
for  years  one  of  Birtwell’s  chief 
competitors,  says  of  him; 

“He’s  tops.  Why?  Maybe  the 
best  way  to  explain  is  to  say. 
‘Give  me  trained  city  room  men 
in  sports.’  ’’ 

Birtwell,  whose  newspaper 
story  on  the  1945  World  Serie.s — 
“Greenberg’s  Secret  Injury” — 
was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
"Best  Sports  Stories  of  1945,” 
made  sportswriters  gasp  when 
he  announced  that  Rudy  York 
eras  definitely  to  shift  from  first 
sacker  of  the  World’s  Cham¬ 
pions  to  the  Boston  team. 

His  Change  of  Pace 

Joe  Cronin,  Red  Sox  man¬ 
ager,  at  once  denied  it.  After 
the  team’s  officials  finally  an¬ 
nounced  the  trade  on  Jan.  4 — M 
days  later  —  crestfallen  sports 
writers  admitted  ttiey  had  been 
badly  scooped.  “Cronin  told  us 
even  in  December  he’d  have  no 
part  of  York,”  they  said. 

Birtwell  hung  the  Rudy  York 
beat  on  the  “Door-Knob”  of  the 
Fenway  Park,  Boston,  baseball 
dressing  room. 

He  had  dug  up  two  exclusive 
stories  on  the  Boston  College- 
Holy  Cross  football  game,  played 
at  Fenway  Park  on  Nov.  25.  and 
local  competitors  were  busy 
catching  up  on  the  relatively 
routine  double  beat  on  football. 

’Then  came  the  change  of  pace 
— the  38-day  scoop. 

Birtwell’s  story,  published  two 
days  after  the  Fenway  Park 
football  game  and  in  the  final 
morning  edition,  began: 

"In  Sunday’s  fading  twilight, 
the  last  few  members  of  Boston 
College’s  battered  football  team 
had  stumbled  from  the  Red  Sox 
dressing  room  at  Fenway  Park. 
The  room  was  empty  ond  your 
correspondent  started  to  follow 
the  players.  But  a  voice  called 
us  back.  We  looked,  saw  nothing 


— then  discovered  it  was  the 
Door-Knob  calling  to  us. 

“I  could  tell  you  a  lot  of 
things,"  said  the  Door-Knob, 
"but  the  thing  that  would  in¬ 
terest  you  most  is  the  fact  that 
Rudy  York  is  going  to  play  first 
base  for  the  Red  Sox  next  year." 

Birtwell  covered  the  World 
Series  for  the  Globe  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  virtually  a  scoop  a  day — 
artiieved  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Stateroom  Scoops 

Calamity  in  the  form  of  a 
jammed  city  with  no  hotel  room 
of  any  kind  available  greeted 
him  on  his  arrival  in  Detroit. 
While  he  pounded  the  streets  in 
the  rain  searching  for  a  place 
to  sleep  and  work,  queries  piled 
up  at  Western  Union  asking  for 
an  advance  story  on  the  series. 
’Then  in  Boston  the  first  advance 
began  to  move  in.  Globe  Sports 
Edlfor  Jerry  Nason  began  to 
chuckle.  The  filed  story  looked 
like  this: 

Aboard  the  Steamship  Greater 
Detroit  ( by  Breaches  Buoy  Col¬ 
lect)  Oct.  13 — Avast  land-lub¬ 
bers! 

Together  with  1.000  bleary- 
eyed  shipmates  on  this  floating 
hotel  on  the  Detroit  River— one 
of  several  boats  housing  throngs 
who  couldn’t  get  rooms  for  the 
World  Series — I  crowded  the 
gangplank  this  morning  to  head 
for  the  opening  game  of  the 
series  between  the  Chicago  Cubs 
and  the  Detroit  Tigers. 

Thereafter — from  the  9  by  4 
stateroom — the  scoops  began  to 
come: 

From  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Hank  Borowy,  Birtwell 
filed  the  famous  Borowy  blast 
at  Larry  MacPhall — “Larry  used 
me  to  cover  up  his  own  mis¬ 
takes.  .  .  .” 

“Sailor”  Trucks,  who  subse¬ 
quently  rescued  Detroit  from  a 
trailing  position,  had  been  se- 
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cretly  awarded  by  the  players  a 
share  of  the  Series  money  al¬ 
though  he  had  Joined  the  team 
only  the  previous  week.  Birt¬ 
well  had  Uie  story  alone — a  na¬ 
tional  scoop. 

Baseball's  biggest  seasonal 
mystery  was  the  hitting  slump 
of  Cub  Outfielder  Bill  Nichol¬ 
son.  Birtwell  got  Bill’s  own 
story — how  Nicholson  had  be¬ 
come  muscle-bound  juggling 
heavy  T.N.T.  shipments  at  a  de¬ 
fense  plant  the  previous  winter. 

Hal  Newhouser  had  pitched 
the  Tigers  to  victory  in  the  fifth 
game  —  the  tie-breaker  —  which 
pushed  them  into  a  3-2  game 
lead.  Through  Birtwell  he  told 
the  world  now — how,  in  an 
Evansville,  Ind.  hotel  room  the 
previous  year  “my  whole  psy¬ 
chology  was  changed  .  .  .  was 
slanted  to  meet  the  jams  I  got 
into  today.” 

’Then  the  man  who  came  to 
»orts  reporting  through  the 
doors  of  a  city  room — and  who 
ascribes  to  that  fact  “anything 
extra  I  might  have  on  the  ball” 
— turned  loose  the  story  of  in¬ 
jured  Hank  Greenberg’s  bluff 
which  won  the  Series  for  the 
Tigers. 

The  Birtwell  type  of  scoop 
is  often  the  kind  that  doesn’t  hit 
sport  pages  at  all,  but  instead 
spreads  across  front  pages. 

Here  are  samples; 

Cleveland  Player  Goes  Blind 
During  Red  Sox  Ball  Game — 
1945. 

Harvard  Breaks  With  Center 
College — ^National  Scoop,  1922. 

Jesse  Hawley  Out  As  Dart¬ 
mouth  Coach — ^National  Scoop, 
1928. 


Post-Game  Opoatioa  Sm. 
Harvard  Ends  Lii»— Unw. 
Scoop,  1929. 

Yale  Ousts  Athletie  Dint^ 
— 24  hour  National  Scooa,  m 
“Why  should  a 
cease  to  be  a  newipaptr  da 
it  covers  a  sporting  emtr  Se 
well  asks.  "Why  fwiSf 
story  of  a  great  sportiaim 
to  a  dull  recital  of  statiitiar 
“The  press  box  ii  oal;  y 
the  story.  When  the  claa  w 
shall  who  played  quartatn 
was  carried  off  in  the  fint^ 
ter  unconscious,  what  hi^ 
at  the  hospital?  Everyouni 
like  to  know  that  one” 

He  looked  out  the  vidi 
and  seemed  to  see  papad 
ing  by  millions  in  daek 
Louisburg  Square. 

“Women  who  don’t  know  fw 
ball  from  a  hot-water  M 
would  like  to  read  that  one.' 

We  took  a  look  out  tht  i» 
dow,  too,  and  he  wai  rijlit 
Louisburg  Square  wai  juas 
— with  brides,  Bobby  Son 
grandmothers,  old  men,  aai 
boys  ...  all  crowdini  to  te 
newspapers — and  the  pereotie 
of  rabid  sports  fans  amonf  ta 
was  small  indeed. 

(Editor’s  Note;  Thii  is  k 
first  of  two  articles  in  lU 
Birtwell  explains  how  spot 
events  can  be  covered  n  a  I 
land  on  Page  One  and  bM 
circulation. ) 

■ 

Has  Retirement  Plcm 

Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  14-A^ 
tirement  plan  for  all  of  ib  « 
ployes  has  just  been  akiik 
by  Scott  Paper  Company. 
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important  facts  about  the  SOUTH’S  BIGGEST  MARKET 


f  l/ff  CONTINUES  ITS 
AMAZING  GROW^Il* 

.  .  .  .  WHILE  RETAINING  WARTIME 

.  .  .  .  .  .  . 


The  Research  Department  of  The  Houston  Chronicle  recently  cotl^leted  a  comprehensive  study  of  Hous¬ 
ton  families  and  their  postwar  plans.  Interesting  facts  developed  in  this  study  ore  depicted  below, 


AMOVING 


MOVING 

VAN^ 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


lOUSTQN 


According  to  tho  Committoo  for  Economic  Dovolopnwnt, 
Houston's  not  gain  in  population  in  1946  will  excood  11,000 


•  Houston — the  South’s  largest  city — has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  in  the 
country.  As  a  great  industrial  city  and  deep  water 
port,  it  is  only  natural  that  its  growth  was  acceler¬ 
ated  during  the  war.  But  Houston  is  continuing  to 


grow  at  a  rapid  rate;  economists  predict  it  will  have 
a  population  of  a  million  or  more  within  ten  years. 
With  bank  deposits  and  savings  accounts  at  an  all¬ 
lime  high.  Houston  is  a  rich  and  responsive  market 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  South. 


The  Howflon  Market  it  told 
when  your  tffory  it  fold 
•  •  •  in  Tho  Chronido 
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Portland  Turns  Out 
For  Hoyt  Farewell 

By  Ccimpb«U  Watson 


PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Acclaimed 
as  worthy  exponent  of  a  free 
press  essential  to  world  peace, 
Palmer  Hoyt  left  here  this  week 
for  new  duties  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  after  a  testimonial  dinner. 

“Dictatorship  and  a  free  press, 
are  incompatinle,’*  declared  Dr. 
Peter  Odegarde,  president  of 
Reed  College,  at  the  climax  of 
Portland's  farewell  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Oregonian  editor  and  pub- 
li^er.  i 

“  *A  civilization  uninformed' 
cannot  be  free.'' — those  are  the 
words  of  Ep  Hoyt  himself,”  Dr. 
Odegarde  said,  j  “And  while  Ep 
Hoyt  is  moving  to  Denver,  he 
will  continue  to  serve  a  nation 
and  a  cause  th»  transcends  ge¬ 
ography — the  cause  of  peace  uid 


Until  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  that  $2.50, 
$5.00,  or  $7.50 
is  more  desirable 
than  a  $10  bill, 
the  predominant 
circulation  of  tlk 
Times- Herald  will 
continue  to  have 
first  claim  on  any 


cabled  a  message  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  A  second  son  is  in  the 
Navy. 

During  the  course  of  the  toast¬ 
master  duties,  Mr.  Sammons  said 
Mr.  Hoyt  had  almost  gone  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  18 
months  ago,  and  Robert  Mount, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  noted 
in  his  message  of  greetings  that 
“not  Denver  alone  was  after 
the  new  Post  publisher.” 

Mr.  Sammons  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  insisted  that  the  ban¬ 
quet  price  be  kept  low,  “as  he 
had  more  $35  a  week  than  $50,- 
000  a  year  friends,”  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  Portland 
citizens  was  absorbing  the  costs, 
double  the  $2  charg^. 

A  Circus  Party 

Three  hundred  members  of 
the  working  press  in  Portland 
gave  Mr.  Hoyt  a  party  and  a 
wrist  watch.  Because  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  purchased  the  Sells- 
Floto  Circus,  the  party  had  a 
circus  flavor,  with  side  shows 
illustrated  by  posters  drawn  by 
the  Oregonian's  staff  artist, 
Ralph  Lee,  and  radio  announc¬ 
ers  acting  as  barkers. 

The  Portland  Ad  Club  named 
him  a  special  guest  at  its  weekly 
luncheon,  and  honor  was  shown 
him  at  a  cocktail  party  given  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  division 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  and  a  luncheon  by  the 
Reed  College  Development  com¬ 
mittee^ _ 


..  i - -  neus  oeus — ii  s  noyi. 

■  _  “Where  he  is,  there  will  be 

Tm  Not  That  Good'  an  honest  newspaper,”  messaged 

This  message  climaxed  a  ^^ul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
series  of  spee^es  before  450  Dealer,  and  Kent  Cooper's  wire 
persons  gathered  here.  Mr.  lauded  Mr.  Hoyt  as  “a  superb 
Hoyt,  after  hearing  bis  praise  newspaperman."  Best  wishes  on 
sung  by  statesmen,  officials,  edir  behalf  of  all  Los  Angeles  pub- 
tors  and  friends,  could  only  Ushers  were  received  from 
reply:  Floyd  Maxwell  of  the  Los  An- 

“No  one  can  be  that  good,  geles  Publishers  Association. 

I'm  not  But  that  does  not  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
lessen  my  appreciation.”  To  New  York  praised  the  new  Post 
add  to  the  laurels,  the  man  who  publisher  as  “one  of  the  great 
rose  from  Oregon  reporter  to  editors  of  our  time,”  and  James 
publisher  in  12  years  was  pre-  W.  Brown,  president,  Editoh  & 
sented  with  a  silver  platter  "as  Publisher,  said  Mr.  Hoyt  had 
an  expression  of  affection  of  “served  his  country  as  few  men 
city  and  state."  have  been  privileged.” 

Amon|^  those  at  the  head  table  Others  Bid  for  Him 

Other  wires  read  to  the  gath- 
^tlan4  Mrs.  Jackson;  ering  came  from  editors  and 

friends  throughout  the  land,  in- 
i>  cluding  Ed  Aldrich.  Pendleton 

**  *  ^  <Ore.)  East  Oregonian.  Mr. 

fl”t  employer;  Charles  A. 

*^“*'*®’*^  (Cal.)  Post-  Sprague,  Oregon  Statesman; 

tnqutrer.  Jenkins.  Klamath  Falls 

This  was  the  first  time  a  Port-  publisher;  Alden  Baker,  Eugene 
land  publisher  has  resigned  and  Register-Guard;  Supreme  Court 
the  most  wu  made  of  it.  Aside  Justice  William  O.  Douglas; 

from  wartime  posts  of  trust.  Elmer  Davis,  former  OWI  chief; 
Hoyt's  career  to  date  from  Ore-  Henry  Kaiser,  and  Ralph  D. 
gon  University  graduation  has  Casey,  University  of  Minnesota, 
been  wfth  Oregon  newspapers.  Mr.  Hoyt's  former  journalism 
B,  C.  Sammons,  bank  presi-  professor, 
dent,  gave  Hoyt  the  Treasury  Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr.,  now  United 
medal  for  services.  1941-45,  in  Press  correspondent  in  Korea. 
war  financing,  and  hailed  him 
as  “originator  of  the  war  sav¬ 
ings  plan  in  Oregon.”  Mr.  Sam¬ 
mons  formerly  was  reporter, 
sports  editor  and  professional 
associate  of  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Tributes  from  Friends 
Walter  V.  McKinney,  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus,  acclaimed 
Mr.  Hoyt  as  an  aggressive  leader* 
and  true  and  cordial  friend. 

M.  J.  Frey,  who  became  Ore¬ 
gonian  general  manager  on  Mr. 

Hoyt's  resignation,  said  the 
gaffiering  showed  how  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  personality  had  been 
impressed  on  the  community 
and  indicated  the  deep  impres¬ 
sion  It  had  made  on  his  asso¬ 
ciates  for  20  years. 

Don  J.  Sterling.  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  past  president  of  the 
American  SocieV  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  said  he  knew  of  no 
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Jamestown  Is  a  ^  \4 
model  community  of  "'■ 
fine  business  streets 
and  ultra-modern,  well- 
stocked  stores.  Isolated  from 
large  cities.  Its  local  annual 
retail  sales  aggregate  over 
$42,000,000.  Superb  highways 
net-work  Into  It  from  all 
directions. 

The  Post-Journal  covers 
100%  of  the  Jamestown  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  the  ONLY  dally 
paper.  _ ' 


Is  Jamestown  the  logi¬ 
cal  shopping  center  for 
this  over-70  industry 
market  and  its  50,000 
compact  market? 

If  so,  why?  Are  the  re¬ 
tail  outlets  of  such  char¬ 
acter  as  to  encourage 
this  fluid,  continuous 
trade? 
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SYNDICATES 


To  Lunch,  To  Dinner 
And  So  to  Writing 


By  H«len  M.  Stcninton 


MiUw 


READERS  of  about  SO  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  chance  to  read 
Hope  Ridings  Miller’s  column 
“Just  About 
Washing* 
ton”  three  times 
weekly  for  an- 
e  c  d  o  t  e  s  and 
items  about  the 
capital,  but 
Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  for 
many  times  that 
number  of  pa¬ 
pers  check  her 
column  for  tips 
they  can  build 
into  whole  arti¬ 
cles. 

I  Just  don't  write  that  kind 
of  column,  Hope  Miller  insists— 
and  goes  on  leading  off  her  col¬ 
umn  with  illustrative  anecdotes 
tossing  her  “scoops”  into  single 
sentence  items  that  trail  along 
in  the  last  paragraph  or  two. 

Well-equipped  by  nature  and 
her  dressmaker  for  covering  the 
social  round  of  the  nation's  capi¬ 
tal — and  it’s  her  conviction  that 
most  of  the  news  turns  up  at 
Washington  parties  —  the  Mc- 
NAUGin  Syndicat*  columnist 
goes  “out  to  lunch  almost  every 
day,  to  dinner  every  night  and 
to  an*  average  of  one  afternoon 
party  a  day.” 

“Washington  is  full  of  trained 
reporters  who  can  get  news  over 
the  desk  much  letter  than  I 
csui,”  she  confided  over  a  tiny 
hincheon  table  at  the  Mayflower 
between  the  arrival  of  a  diplo¬ 
mat  and  of  a  government  official 
at  the  table,  each  obviously 
eager  to  greet  her  and  exchange 
a  bit  of  social  repartee. 

"A  man  is  prepared  against 
a  formal  interview,”  she  contin¬ 
ued  after  they  were  gone.  “But 
over  a  dinner  he  will  talk  much 
more  freely.” 

A  woman  has  special  ability 
at  getting  news  the  social  way, 
she  smiled,  and  why  should  she 
compete  with  a  lot  of  competent 
men  in  their  forte? 

“The  great  trouble  with  writ¬ 
ing  about  Washington  is  that 
when  the  column  goes  out  to 
small  towns  some  people  think 
they're  Just  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns,  but  the  glamor  isn’t 
frivolous.  Just  the  way  Wash- 
igton  does  business.  When  I  go 
to  a  party  I'm  working,  but  so 
is  everybo^  else.  I  try  to  show 
how  Washington  is  like  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  how  it  is 
different.” 

At  a  supper  party  after  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club 
dinner  perhaps  on^  Hope  Miller 
knew  everyone  of  the  300  some 
guests. 

One  of  Washington's  most 
personable  reporters  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  WNPC,  Hope 
Miller  “started  doing  newspaper 
work  Just  to  know  the  town” 
after  she  had  moved  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  with  Ur.  Lee  Miller,  her  hus¬ 


band,  now  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  She  had  been  trying  to 
write  fiction  and  saw  the  Wash¬ 
ington  into  which  the  Roose¬ 
velts  had  Just  moved  as  an  ideal 
background — an  idea  that  lost 
its  glamor  once  she  discovered 
the  fascination  of  reporting. 

She  got  her  start  on  the  Post, 
at  space  rates,  but  soon  she  was 
on  the  payroll.  She  wrote  fea¬ 
tures,  city  news  and  “then  they 
sold  me  down  the  river  to  so¬ 
cle^”  for  10  years. 

McNaught  started  syndicating 
her  thrice-weekly  column  a  year 
ago,  but  she  was  already  writing 
the  Washington  letter  for  Town 
A  Country.  As  byproducts  of 
her  syndicated  column  she  also 
turns  out  a  weekly  column  for 
Argonaut  and  a  monthly  en¬ 
titled  ‘"Taking  Capital  Stock” 
for  Promenade. 

Her  column  is  first  with  many 
pieces  of  news,  gleaned  from 
after  dinner  frankness  or  watch¬ 
ing  how  people  greet  each  other, 
but  rare^  does  she  go  in  for  ex¬ 
poses. 

“I  see  no  reason  to  throw 
stones,”  she  declared  earnestly. 
“That’s  the  line  ot  least  resist¬ 
ance.  Besides  there’s  too  much 
competition.  I  think  Washington 
is  criticized  plenty  anyway. 
Generally  speaking,  they  have 
to  be  pretty  good  to  get  here  in 
the  first  place.” 


Hunter  Keene 

A  NEW  comic  in  the  tradition 
of  strong-chinned  detectives 
and  fiend-faced  villains  will  be 
offered  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  release  April  15 — 
“Hunter  Keene'  by  burly  Nor¬ 
man  Marsh  who  used  to  draw 
“Dan  Dunn”  for  Publisher.s 
Syndicate  before  he  rejoined 
the  Marines  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Despite  an  embarrassing  pen¬ 
chant  for  drawing  caricatures 
especially  of  his  superior  officers. 
Marsh  was  a  great  many  things 
before  he  settled  down  to  a  car¬ 
tooning  career:  a  Marine  in  the 
first  World  War  also,  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  'Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  stock  market  specula¬ 
tor,  author,  prize  fight  manager, 
sailboat  racer  and  pilot. 


Personcds  cmd  Notes 
“YOUR  GI  RIGHTS.”  NBAs 
servicemen’s  question  and  an¬ 
swer  column,  by  Doug  Larsen,  is 
now  being  issued  five  times  a 
week.  .  .  .  Joe  Willicombe,  Jr.,  is 
back  again  at  his  publicity  job 
for  King  after  a  spell  as  war 
correspondent.  .  .  .  Minna  Del- 
man,  assistant  to  Paul  Winkler, 
head  of  Press  Alliance,  has 
Joined  PA  and  Opera  Mundi,  his 
French  syndicate,  in  Paris  for 
an  indefinite  stay.  .  .  .  “Dark 
Power”  by  Elizal^th  S.  Holding 
is  AP  Nbwsfeatures’s  new  3Cf- 
chapter  mystery  serial  beginning 
Feb.  27. 


Chat  with  Emperor 

Emperor  Hirohito  gore  a 
39-miiiuto  intorview  this  woek 
to  Robert  McLean,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Associated 
Press;  Norman  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Benjamin  McKel- 
woy.  editor  of  the  Woshington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  who  ore  visiting 
in  Tokyo. 

At  one  point  in  the  chot 
over  teacups,  the  Jap  emperor 
remarked:  “MacArthiur  is  a 
very  great  man." 


Newsman's  UeQ 
Aids  Kids  Ploy 


By 


H.  A.  Calahan  Named 
New  York  Mirror 

The  New  York  Mirror  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
H.  A.  Calahan  as  Extension  Di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Calahan  brftgs  to 
his  new  position  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  agencies  and, 
since  1926,  as  a  free  lance  in  the 
promotion  field.  He  has  also 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  and  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Navy  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  of  the  line, 
he  prepared  a  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Mirror  which  won 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  award 
for  the  best  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  and  which  also  won  the 
first  and  second  prizes  for  the 
best  individual  advertisements. 


The  staff  of  the  Brntw 
Eagle  not  only  cainpiimjT 

civic  improvements,  bat  ihilk 

vents  them  occaslonallj. 

A  pamphlet  published  bilk 
York  City  Housing  ProJeetiMt 

“A  reporter  on  the  Bto^ 
Eagle  ( Milt  Smith  of  thi  Iu|r 
news  staff)  went  out  owtoi 
inspect  some  of  our  tqij. 
mental  equipment  at  hR 
Greene  Houses. 

“The  experience  led  hiak 
some  nostalgic  memoriei  of  h 
own  boyhood.  He  remeoked 
what  a  grand  time  he'd  ihm 
had  walking  along  ttw  riilnd 
tracks.  Stepping  from  thlefe 
and  balancing  on  the  tA 
Wasn’t  it  a  lot  of  fun!  a 
wouldn’t  it  appeal  to  dtf  ki 
who  never  got  a  to  g 
close  to  the  railroad  tads 
We  agreed,  and  now  we'nb 
stalled  a  length  of  woodaaifl 
road  track  in  one  of  the  pie 
grounds  at  Fort  Greene  Bom 
where  the  children  can  hmii 
the  fun  they  want  withwtw 
of  the  danger.” 


Chicago  Trovd  Foil 


The  Victory  Travel  Fair,  th 
first  postwar  travel  show  at 
ttie  8th  in  the  annual  sm 
sponsored  by  the  Chkigo  Oak 
News,  will  take  place  at  fe 
Stevens  Hotel,  April  ID-li  h 
hibits  of  vacation  attraetiooii! 
over  the  world,  includinitne 
films,  will  be  presented. 


If  Sales  Mean  Anything— 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  Uf 


by  Fagaly  and  Shorten 


Is  Headed  for  High  Honors 


This  great  laughs-guaranteed  feature  has  probably  ouhiripfd 
every  other  comic  panel  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in**** 
ing  the  past  six  months  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  stesffiiyr^! 
If  Your  Territory  i>  Open,  Write  for  Prices  Todsyl 


McCLURE  newspaw 

America's  First  SYNDICATE 


75  WEST  STREET 


NEW  TOR*  A  All 
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ut  CLEVELAND 

*  It  was  a  gala  occasion  on  that  April  evening  in 
1879.  People  from  near  and  far  crowded  Cleveland’s 
Public  Square.  The  Grays’  Band  played  its  liveliest  music 
as  the  crowd  milled  about  in  anticipation.  Some  wore 
smoked  glasses  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  blinding 
light  they  expected.  Some  kept  their  distance,  torn  between 
curiosity  and  fear.  Others  crowded  around  each  newly 
erected  post  so  their  eyes  would  miss  nothing. 

Darkness  came.  A  throttle  was  pulled.  A  steam  engine 
puffed  and  a  “new  fangled”  machine  began  to  hum.  A 
hush  filled  the  crowd  as  curiosity  choked  off  half  spoken 
words.  Then  a  miracle  was  born  as  everything  was  bathed 
in  the  brilliance  of  twelve  arc  lights  installed  by  inventor 
Charles  F.  Brush  of  Cleveland. 

This  pioneer  had  taken  the  carbon  arc  and  dynamo  out 
of  the  basket  of  “scientific  toys,”  improved  both,  enlarged 
them,  and  shown  the  world  how  they  could  be  used  to 
greatest  advantage.  Thus,  twice  in  two  decades  Cleveland 
had  pointed  the  way  to  more  and  better  light — first  with 
kerosene,  and  now  with  electricity. 

This  demonstration  was  repeated  in  many  cities  by  the 
time  Edison’s  more  convenient  but  less  brilliant  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp  came  on  the  market.  Both  swept  the  Nation  as 
fast  as  power  plants  could  lie  produced,  because  Charles 
F.  Brush  had  whetted  the  electrical  appetites  of  the  people. 

Cleveland  still  gives  “better  light  and  Ijetter  sight”  to 
the  world  because  it  is  the  home  of  General  Electric’s 
famous  “University  of  Light”  at  Nela  Park,  where  all  of 
this  company’s  modern  lighting  improvements  originate, 
and  where  tomorrow  is  always  today. 


There  is  no  better  p/oce  to  sell  your  products 
or  services  than  a  city  that  both  produces  and 
welcomes  things  that  are  new.  There  is  no 
better  i«ay  to  sell  them  than  in  newspapers. 
Newspaper  readers  are  alert  for  the  new.  Your 
advertising  is  news  so  it  should  always  appear 
where  people  look  for  the  news. 

Cleveland  Press  readers  are  tops  in  respon¬ 
siveness  because  this  newspaper's  67  years  of 
“giving  light”  where  light  was  needed  has  en¬ 
deared  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  in¬ 
spired  a  new  word  —  Presstige,  which  means: 
Pouxr  to  do  good;  Power  to  move  goods. 
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Ad  Role  Seen 
In  Postwar 
Distribution 

Sackamknto,  Cal. — First  pre¬ 
view  of  the  postwar  distribu¬ 
tion  nxachine  which  must  move 
90  to  90%  more  goods  than 
ever  before  in  American  his¬ 
tory  was  given  here  last  week. 
Occasion  was  the  first  of  four 
regional  marketing  conferences 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

This  distribution  machine  is 
powered  by  an  advertising 
motor.  Its  performance  re¬ 
quirements  are: 

An  annual  income  of  120  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  service  the 
national  debt. 

Employment  of  59,000,000  per¬ 
sons,  or  3,300,000  more  than  at 
the  war  peak. 

Employment  in  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  processes  of  23,400,000, 
an  increase  of  6,700,000. 


one  marketing  field  helps  all 
others,  he  noted.  * 

“Businesses  which  will  sur¬ 
vive  are  those  which  emphasize 
selling,”  Mr.  Belding  concluded. 
"Quit  apologizing  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  system.  It  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.  The  profit  motive 
insures  progress,  gives  labor 
jobs,  and  provides  for  this 
country  the  greatest  prosperity 
the  world  has  ever  known.” 

Specific  suggestions  in  adver¬ 
tisement  and  sales  promotion 
improvement  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  for  "work  toward  cor¬ 
rection  of  those  factors  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  which 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole.  For  example,  objection¬ 
able  ads,  irritating  radio  com¬ 
mercials,  and  the  type  of  com¬ 
petitive  selling  which  attributes 
to  all  competitors  faults  true 
only  of  a  few.  Advocate  to 
those  engaged  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  the  need  of 
increasing  our  total  distribution 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to^ 
insure  a  prosperous  economy.”' 


Brand  Attackers 
Threaten  Press, 
Abt  Declares 

Attacks  on  the  use  of  brand 
names  to  identify  manufactured 
products  are  in  fact  attacks  on 
the  free  press,  Henry  E.  Abt, 
managing  director  of  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation, 
told  members  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
at  their  luncheon  meeting  last 
week. 

Loss  of  brand-name  advertis¬ 
ing  would  eventually  force  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidization  of  the 
newspapers,  he  said. 

Mr.  Abt  described  the  program 
of  his  organization  and  invited 
the  support  of  the  newspapers. 
While  its  present  support  is  de¬ 
rived  chiefly  from  advertisers, 
it  is  planned  in  the  future  to 
have  half  its  operating  revenue 


come  from  agencies  and  raedii 
he  said. 

The  Association  adopted  a  rei- 
olution  honoring  the  memory  at 
Herbert  Hatfield,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  group,  who  died 
last  December.  Scrolls  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Hatfield’s  fan. 
ily  and  to  his  former  associatei 
in  the  Reynolds-Fitzgerald  Co 

The  group  also  gave  a  watd 
to  H.  James  Gediman  of  Hetnt 
Advertising  Service  for  his 
presentations  of  the  “News¬ 
papers  and  Chain  Radio”  stud; 
to  the  advertising  field,  ^ts- 
entation  of  the  watch  was  made 
by  Lee  Ward  of  Ward-Grifflth 
Co.,  co-chairman  of  the  AANR's 
New  Business  Committee. 


Heads  Vets«  ConunittM 

George  P.  Gable  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  At 
sociation.  He  is  president  of  the 
William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona 
Pa.,  and  of  Gable  Broadcast 
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The  figures  showing  the  need 
of  increasing  the  distribution 
and  sales  force  by  6,700,000  were 
given  by  Don  Belding,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  advertising  agency. 

He  noted  that  the  expected 
decline  in  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  is  3,900.000  and  in 
government  1.900,000.  The  55.- 
000,000  employment  figure  de¬ 
sired  is  3.300.000  above  the  war¬ 
time  peak.  Distribution,  agri¬ 
culture  and  self-employed  clas¬ 
sifications  also  must  make  up 
for  anticipated  manufacturing 
and  government  job  declines. 

“So  salesmanship  takes  on  a 
critical  importance  to  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  Belding  said.  "But 
the  selling  technique  is  known, 
and  must  be  utilized.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  cheapest  known 
method  of  reaching  the  people 
in  the  mass,  which  is  the  need  to 
boost  sales  the  required  30  to 
90%  above  previous  levels.” 

Advertising  yardsticks  are  the 
economic  need  for  the  product, 
the  market  fitting  the  product, 
selection  of  the  proper  media  to 
reach  the  people  and  analysis 
of  the  prospects,  dramatizing  of 
the  best  sales  story,  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  the  movement  of 
the  product  to  the  consumer  at 
the  point  of  purchase. 

“The  degree  to  which  each  of 
these  five  points  is  brought  to 
perfection  will  decide  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  distribution  success,” 
Mr.  Belding  said.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  analyze  today’s  situa¬ 
tion. 

“The  power  of  advertising  has 
been  demonstrated  in  nearly  all 
government  departments.  In 
this  case,  every  failure  will 
mean  a  tax  loss.  New  jobs 
must  be  provided  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  Only  then  can 
we  add  the  needed  increase  in 
goods  sold  in  this  country.” 

Intelligent  labor  leaders  real¬ 
ize  that  advertising  is  a  part  of 
success.  Others  should  be 
shown  how  education  works, 
Mr.  Belding  said.  In  manage¬ 
ment  ranks,  the  goals  should  be 
to  keep  old  customers,  .gain 
new,  sell  more  per  customer  and 
increase  goodwill.  In  agricul¬ 
ture,  selling  pressure  in  any 


Florida  is  pstablished  as  a  great  year  'round  iiiarkt-t.t 
Its  vastly  increased  population,  retail  sales,  liankl 
deposits,  postal  receipts,  school  attendance,  newj 
construction,  purchases  of  business  and  home  sites 
.  .  .  all  reflect  Florida's  amazing  transition. 

Florida's  a  plus  market,  too!  Today  there  are  more 
people  from  more  places  in  Florida  than  any  other 
area  of  similar  size  on  earth  .  .  .  creating  for  your 
product  a  national  "show-window”  of  smart  discerning 
people  .  .  .  who  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  and  have 
the  money  to  buy  it. 

You  can  open  the  gateway  to  this  vast  purchasing 
power  and  command  complete  coverage  and  complete 
confidence  in  Florida's  major  markets  and  three 
tremendous  trading  territories  ...  by  telling  your 
story  now  in  the  advertising  columns  of  Florida's 
three  great  morning  dailies  ...  at  low  cost. 
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hat’s  because  Detroit  housewives 


persistently  shop  for  the  "names” 
they've  seen  in  The  News. 

The  records  show  that  The  News  carries 


W  more  local  and  national  food  and  grocery 

&  K  advertising  than  both  other  papers  combined. 

This  NEWS  leadership,  due  to  extraordinary  home 
reader  interest,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  your 
sales  success.  And  ONLY  The  News  offers  you  63.8%  coverage  of 
all  the  homes  in  Detroit  that  take  any  newspaper  regularly.  Introduce 
new  products,  renew  Detroit’s  familiarity  witii  old  products,  through  the 

newspaper  that  serves  as  Detroit’s  buying  guide,  year  in  and  year  out. 


DETROITERS  TAKE  THEIR 


BUYING  CUES  FROM 


OAN  A.  CARIOU,  1 10  E.  42nd  Si..  New  York  17 
J.  E.  IUTZ«  Tribune  Tower,  Chicogo  M 
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Kin  oi  duPonts 
Defends  Labor 
In  Louisville 

Louisvillx — Ardent  supporter 
of  UAW’s  cause  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  General  Motors  and 
lab  or’s  mouth¬ 
piece  for  Ken¬ 
tucky's  100,000 
AFL  memt^rs 
is  Miss  Ethel  du 
Pont,  labor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

Although  born 
t  o  capitalism. 

Miss  du  Pont  for 
many  years  has 
supported  labor 
movements  and 
has  thereby  duPont 
come  to  know 
tabor  leadership  throughout  the 
state  and  nation. 

Six  years  ago  Harry  Bingham, 
president  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  invited 
her  to  join  the  Times  staff. 

Commented  Mr.  Bingham, 
“While  Miss  du  Pont’s  views  do 
not  necessarily  represent  those 
of  the  Times  and  are  therefore 
not  expressed  editorially  through 
her  column,  I  feel  that  her 
broad  knowledge  of  organized 
labor  is  being  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  giving  labor  a  voice 
through  the  press  in  Louisville.” 

Miss  du  Pont’s  column,  which 
appears  twice  each  week  in  the 
Times  under  the  standing  head. 


“With  Labor’s  Ranks,”  is  con- 
tined  to  news  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  explanatory  comments  by 
labor  lexers  in  the  State  and 
Miss  du  Pont's  interpretation  of 
new  labor  laws  within  unions 
as  well  as  nationally. 

Her  column  is  prepared  from 
firsthand  information  gathered 
in  labor  me'etings.  She  esti¬ 
mated  that  she  sits  in  on  an 
average  of  four  such  meetings 
each  week.  She  gets  the  facts 
and  viewpoints  not  only  of  the 
various  union  leaders  but  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  factory  workers  as  well 

Tm  the  Block  Sheep' 

Acting  independent  of  the 
Times,  Miss  du  Pont  has  dis¬ 
played  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  strike’s  settlement. 
Working  in  co-operation  with 
the  Committee  for  Democratic 
Action,  in  New  York,  Miss  du 
Pont,  stockholder  in  General 
Motors,  was  the  author  of  a 
recent  open  letter  addressed  to 
General  Motors  and  urging  quick 
settlement  of  the  strike. 

Miss  du  Pont’s  about-face  from 
capitalism  to  organized  labor’s 
friend  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  in  the  light  of  her  ex¬ 
planation. 

“I  guess  Tm  just  the  black 
sheep  of  the  du  Ponts,”  she 
laughed.  “But  my  interest  in 
labor  was  passed  along  to  me  by 
my  father,  Antoine  du  Pont,  who 
as  president  of  a  street  railway 
company  in  Cleveland  some 
years  ago  promoted  a  movement 
for  municipal  ownership  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities. 


"When  my  mother  died,  an 
aunt.  Miss  Zara  du  Pont,  now 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  came  to 
live  with  us.  She,  too,  favored 
promotion  of  rights  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  toward  that 
end  campaigned  enthusiastically 
for  suffrage.^’ 

Miss  du  Pont’s  father  was  the 
younger  brother  of  T.  Coleman 
du  Pont,  president  of  the  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Later 
presidents,  Pierre,  Lamotte  and 
Irene  du  Pont,  were  cousins  of 
her  father. 

Before  becoming  labor  editor 
of  the  Times,  Miss  du  Pont 
taught  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville. 

Her  activity  in  politics  led 
her  to  become  a  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senator  on  the  Socialist 
ticket  in  the  early  twenties. 

■ 

Dartmouth  Newspaper 
To  Resiune  in  March 

Hanover  N,  H. — The  Dart¬ 
mouth,  107  -  year  -  old  college 
newspaper,  will  resume  publica¬ 
tion  next  month  after  a  war¬ 
time  lapse  since  June,  1943.  It 
will  appear  three  times  a  week, 
.starting  March  12,  and  by  next 
fall  will  be  back  to  its  former 
basis  as  a  daily  morning  paper 
carrying  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  as  well  as  local  news. 

Jerry  Tallmer,  ’42,  of  New 
York  City,  former  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Dartmouth,  is  returning 
from  war  service  next  term  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
revival. 


$51,482  for  Vets 

Union  City.  N.  I^Th*  Had- 
■on  Dispatch  has  just  tunwd 
oTor  $51,482  from  its  Public 
Appreciation  Fund  to  i«m 
blinded  veterans  oi  World  Wm 
n.  And  one  oi  the  "thank  yea" 
notes  was  on  editorial  tribute 
irom  the  Jersey  City  JouraoL 

Reprinted  Editorial 
Figures  in  GM  Cose 

Detroit — Widespread  use  of « 
reprint  of  a  newspaper  edited 
by  General  Motors  Corp. 
in  the  labor-management  bsttlt 
of  public  relations  was  broufht 
out  at  a  National  Labor  Reli- 
tions  Board  hearing  here. 

Reprinted  20JKI0  CojdM 
Henry  G.  Weaver,  director  oi 
the  General  Motors  customen 
research  department,  admitted 
that  on  his  own  initiative  and 
at  his  own  expense  he  had  had 
printed  30,000  copies  of  a  Or 
troit  Free  Press  editorial  a- 
titled  “Must  We  Have  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Violence  Instead  of  bj 
Law?” 

Weaver  testified  that  under  hit 
own  name  and  business  addies 
he  mailed  copies  to  3,000  GM 
executives,  10,000  GM  dealen 
and  3,000  others  on  a  "fertilt 
persons”  list.  He  said  that  wh« 
he  later  ran  out  of  copies,  he 
obtained  an .  additional  suppb 
from  the  paper. 


Then  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  95%  of  all  people 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  food  business  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  read  the  Oregon  Journal  regularly. 

These  news-hungry  men  and  women  are  not  alone  in  their 
preference  for  The  journal.  Over  12,000  more  families  in  the 

I 

•  Portland  Trading  Area  buy  The  Journal  than  any  other  daily 

•  newspaper.  Their  appetite  for  accurate  local  reporting, 

•  world  news  from  A.P.  and  U.P.,  and  features  from  top 

o  writers  and  artists,  is  satisfied  in  The  journal’s  daily  bill 

•  of  fare!  Little  wonder  that  The  journal  is  today,  as  it 

•  has  been  for  years,  Portland’s  favorite  newspaper, 

•  offering  advertisers  the  largest  circulation  in 

•  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 


The  JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

Member  Metropolitan  and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 
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Bruised  Photog 
Appeals  Ruling 
Quashing  Case 


days  of  imprisonment  that  kept 
newspaper  readers  panting  for 
the  next  edition. 

The  same  night  Davis  induced 
a  miner  to  take  him  into  the 
chamber  where  the  two  men  had 
been  imprisoned.  Whiie  the  late 
Fred  Griffin,  ace  Star  reporter, 
sweated  on  the  surface  with 
visions  of  the  public  reaction  if 


Join  E.  S.  Edey 


The  semi-annual  meetiag  «f 
the  Association  oi  Natioaol 
Advertisers  will  be  held  April 
15-18  at  the  Westchester  Cons- 
try  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Thoma 
H.  Young.  United  States  Bob¬ 
ber  Company,  vicechairmaa  d 
the  ANA  and  chairman  oi  tbs 
program  committee  oimouacet, 
The  meeting  will  be  open  only 
to  executives  oi  the  ANA  mem¬ 
ber  companies. 


In  Toronto  Firm 

Toronto  —  One  of  Canada’s 
youngest  top  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  walked  out  on  one  of  the 
country’s  top 
news  Jobs  when 
Kenneth  S. 

Edey,  36  -  year- 

o  I  d  managing  K  B 

editor  of  the  To- 

ronto  Daily 

Star,  resigned  ^  i 

recently  to  be- 

come  manager 

and  part  owner 

of  Canada  Pic- 

hires  ( Toronto ) .  ^ 

Edey,  who 
ran  the  Star's  Edev 

news  pages  for  ' 

four  years  subject  only  to  direc¬ 
tion  from  Vicepresident  H.  C. 
Hindmarsh  and  Publisher  J.  E. 
Atkinson  has  associated  with 


By  Jomes  Crenshaw 

Los  Angeles  —  Preparations 
for  a  "two-front  war”  against 
amateur  censors  who  try  to  dic¬ 
tate  what  kind  of  news  photos 
a  newspaper  may  publish  are 
now  well  under  way  here. 

Latest  development  in  the 
“war”  between  newsmen  and 
anti-free  press  elements  is  the 
announcement  of  S.  S.  Hahn,  at¬ 
torney  for  Howard  C.  Ballew.  j 

photographer  for  the  Los  An-  .L"  ®  i  ^ 

geles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex-  b®en  shown,  despite  Davus  own 
press,  that  an  appeal  is  being  ,  .  .  . 

prepared  from  a  Superior  Court  , 

decision,  denying  Ballew  assault  J 

and  battery  damages.  grabb^  the  neck, 

Ballew  charged  that  Wilfrid  t  held  on  to  him  u 

L.  Davis,  associate  manager  of  ,  ^  ^  he  fell 

the  Southern  California  Sym-  i.i  < 

phony  Association,  attacked  and  appeal 

beat  him  at  a  Pasadena  railway  ®®^®  to  the  Supr^e  Court 
station  on  April  12.  1945,  in  an  if  necessary,  on  the  basic 
effort  to  prevent  the  photogra-  stitutional  question  of  interfer 

pher  from  snapping  a  picture  of  once  with  the  right  of  a  newi- 

Arthur  'Toscanini,  the  symphony  Papor  to  cover  the  news, 
conductor.  The  “second  front”  in  the  Loi 

Ballew  said  he  offered  to  take  Angeles  war  for  freedom  of 
pictures  of  the  conductor  with-  photographers,  as  well  as  re 
out  flash  bulb.s,  it  being  day-  porters,  has  meanwhile  been 
time,  but  Davis  continued  to  enlivened  by  the  appointment  of 
tussle  with  him  and  to  prevent  a  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association 
him  from  covering  the  assign-  committee  to  investigate  the 
ment,  according  to  the  testimony  current  controversy  over  the 
before  Superior  Judge  Myron  taking  of  courtroom  pboto- 
Westover.  graphs  while  the  judge  is  not 

The  Judge,  however,  ruled  on  the  bench. 


Smith  Richardson 

Davis  were  trapped,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  calmly  took  pictures  of 
the  chamber. 

Richardson  is  best  known  for 
his  famous  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Family,  taken  at  Windsor  Castle 
just  before  the  royal  tour  in 
1939.  He  also  took  a  well-known 
picture  of  the  King  and  Queen 
standing  under  the  archway  of 
the  Peace  Tower  at  Ottawa.  He 
served  as  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  in  the  Canadian  Navy 
during  the  war. 

Strathy  Smith  left  the  Star 
to  Join  the  Canadian  Army  and, 
as  a  photographic  officer,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Kiska  operation  and 
fighting  in  Italy. 

Anderson,  a  color  photo  spe¬ 
cialist.  served  as  a  flier  with  the 
R.C.A.F.  during  the  war. 


Davis 


Anderson 


him  as  partners  in  the  new  pho¬ 
tographic  firm  four  of  Canada’s 
best  known  photographers:  Fred 
Davis,  former  official  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Dionne  quintup¬ 
lets,  Howard  Anderson,  Gerald 
Richard  and  Strathy  Smith 
(E&P,  Feb.  16,  pg.  53). 

’The  object  of  Uie  new  firm  is 
to  provide  commercial  photog-  .... 
raphy  service  with  the  speed  and  lisher,  is  president,  has  been  an- 
enterprise  of  a  newspaper  photo  nounced.  The  newspaper  was 
desk.  purchased  from  R.  L.  DeYoung. 

On  the  Star,  Edey  won  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  hard-working  execu¬ 
tive  who  got  things  done  with¬ 
out  raising  his  voice,  but  who 
could  be  tough  with  reporters. 

’The  staff’s  regard  was  shown 
when  he  left.  They  usually  con¬ 
tribute  a  quarter  for  going- 
away  presents  but  upped  it  to  a 
dollar  for  Edey. 

A  bachelor,  he  spent  almost 
every  waking  hour  working.  He 
was  at  the  office  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  took  home  an  armful 
of  work  and,  when  the  Star  in¬ 
troduced  the  five-day  week,  ig¬ 
nored  it.  The  staff  were  aw^ 
by  his  ability  to  throw  a  picture 
layout  together  in  minutes. 

Native  of  Ottawa,  Edey 
studied  at  McGill,  broke  into 
newspaper  work  on  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald  and  served  for  a 
time  on  the  Ottawa  Journal  be¬ 
fore  Joining  the  Star  16  years 
ago.  He  served  successively  as 
picture  editor,  sports  editor  and 
ci^  editor  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  managing  editor. 

Davis  is  best  known  among 
newspapermen  for  a  little-pub¬ 
licized  trip  he  made  into  the 
Moose  River  mine  in  1936.  Al¬ 
fred  Scadding  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Rob¬ 
ertson  had  b^n  rescued  after  10 
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The  Dea  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  are  sponsoring  a  two- 
day  statewide  high  school  Jour¬ 
nalism  clinic  at  the  Kirkwood 
Hotel,  Des  Moines.  Feb.  28  and 
March  1.  Register  and  Tribune 
staff  members  will  assist  in  the 
sessions  which  will  cover  all 
phases  of  high  school  jouralism. 


During  the  year  1945  The 
Sun’s  Total  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  1,683,000  lines 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  This  marked  The 
Sun’s  21st  consecutive  year 
of  advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


ENQUIRER. 

the  totv^ 
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I  still  say  the  big  thing  is  that  SOLID  CINCIISNA  TI 

reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Quite  right.  7'he  important  thing  to  remember  when  you’re  making  up  a  schedule 
is  that  The  Cincinnati  Knquirer  reaches  SOLID  Cincinnati.  That  The  Knquirer 
appeals  to  and  influences  the  solid,  substantial,  thinking  citizens  of  this  great 
trading  area  of  1 ,1 55,70.'!.  If  that  sounds  like  a  build-up  for  a  greater  milline 
rate — listen.  I'he  Daily  Knquirer’s  milline  rate  is  51.652*  .  .  .  'Phe  .Sunday  h,n- 
^  quirer’s  is  51.884.*  The  other  two  newspapers?  51.911  and  51.951.  Might  keep 

that  in  mind,  too.  Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  .Associates. 

(  *ba.st;il  i)n  800  lines — 13  times  ) 

Use  The  CAuenmati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  "jsith  Solid  (Ancinnati 

‘*IT0R  I,  PU  RLISHER  for  Ftbraory  23.  1944 
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Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Carriers  Tops 
In  Bond  Sales 


First  Sunday 
Study  Shows 
Color  Attracts 


through  carrier  and  newspaper- 
the  Kanmu  City  Star  and  Timei  ^oy  organizations  of  939  dkSy 
nation’s  newspapers  newspapers, 
through  eiglU  campaigns  in  the  Star  was  made  an  istuini 

^le  of  War  Savings  Stamps  and  ^ggnt  of  the  Treasury 
War  Bonds,  Harry  W.  CullLs.  noent,  issuing  bonds  and  stampi 
representing  the  Treasury,  an-  directly  to  purchasers.  shor£ 
nouncra  here  this  week.  after  its  carriers  began  to  show 

Cullis.  chief  of  the  News-  record  sales. 

I  Missouri  ranked  second  in  the 

U.  S.  bond  division  of  the  Treas-  country  in  newspaper  bond  and 
U17  pepwtment.  placed  indi-  ^tamp  sales, 
vidual  certificates  of  honorable  a 

discharge  and  awards  of  merit  DlM«r 

in  the  hands  of  Hugh  D.  Das-  SponSOfS  FlOW  bvent 
bach,  general  circulation  man-  The  Omaha  World-Hcrold,  in 
ager,  for  distribution  to  Star  cooperation  with  the  loeti 
carriers.  chamber  of  commerce,  will  co- 

“The  carriers  and  the  Star  sponser  the  National  Plow  Ter- 
itself  must  be  congratulated  race  Building  contest  next  fnlL 
upon  the  showing  made  in  the  The  event  has  been  held  for 
Stamp  and  Bond  sales  cam-  the  past  four  years.  Objeetlrt 
paigns,”  Cullis  said.  “There  is  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  soil 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  conservation  through  efficient 
the  nation.  The  carriers  led  construction  of  terraces. 


The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  released  this  week 
the  first  complete  report  ever 
published  of  a  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  readership  analysis,  a  survey 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sunday 


earned  a  nine  percentage  point 

lead  with  men  readers,  but  failed  MaOe  America  Lrieot 
by  six  percentage  points  to  equal  Detroit — National  and  local 

the  women's  average  readership  advertising  is  the  answer  to  the 
of  black-and-white  pages.  question  "What  Made  America 

Among  national  advertise-  Great,"  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
ments,  black-and-white  ads  and  H.  Beck,  New  York,  president  of 
color  ads  shared  top  readership  the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
ratings  but  in  the  local  classifi-  Co.  He  spoke  here  recently  be- 
cation  color  ads  were  named  as  fore  the  Economic  Club, 
favorites  by  both  men  and  wo-  “Advertising  in  the  United 
men.  States  created  wants."  he  said. 

Also,  the  topmost  color  ads  in  “Wants  multiplied  to  such  an 
the  Journal  received  higher  read-  extent  that  hand-made  goods 
ership  than  corresponding  best-  could  no  longer  supply  the  mar- 
read  black-and-white  ads  of  the  ket  Mass  production  had  to 
same  size  group  and  within  the  follow. 

same  category  compiled  for  the  “I  once  hammered  out  auto- 
94  dally  newspapers  which  the  mobile  fenders  by  hand — good 
Foundation  has  surveyed  to  date,  fenders.  Advertising  made  the 

The  roto  section  of  the  Jour-  demand  for  automobiles  so  great 
nal  received  the  highest  average  that  producers  had  to  pay  thou- 
page  readership  of  all  10  sec-  sands  of  dollars  for  a  single  dic¬ 
tions  among  both  sexes  (80%  press  to  turn  out  fenders  in 
men,  86%  women).  The  sports  mass. 

section  of  the  paper  also  was  “Advertising  of  beer  created 
observed  by  80%  of  the  men.  so  great  a  demand  that  breweries 
Next  best  read  section  by  wo-  could  no  longer  supply  the  mar- 
men  was  the  society  section  ket  while  using  hand-made  bot- 
(75%).  ties.  The  bottle  machine  had  to 

The  best-read  individual  page  be  invented  and  put  into  mass 
among  men  was  page  one  of  the  production, 
main  news  section  ( 98% ) ,  fol-  “It  was  so  with  virtually  every 
lowed  by  page  one  of  the  local  product  on  the  American  market 
news  section  (92%).  Women’s  today.  Advertising  has  created 
favorite  page  was  the  four-color  the  demand  which  in  turn  revo- 
oMe  one  of  the  roto  section  lutlonized  production  processes." 
( 95% )  with  page  one  of  the 
main  news  section  and  page  one 
of  the  local  news  section  tying 
for  second  place  among  women 
readers  with  a  score  of  91%. 

The  survey  issue  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  that  of  Nov.  11,  1945,  was  a 
140  page,  10  section  paper,  car¬ 
rying  91  national  and  141  local 
ads  of  70  lines  and  over.  Thirty- 
two  ads  were  in  color  and  200 
in  black-and-white. 

The  Sunday  study  was  com¬ 
pletely  financed  by  the  Journal. 

At  the  request  of  the  paper  550 
men  and  550  women  were  inter¬ 
viewed,  nearly  twice  as  large  a 
sample  as  was  used  by  ttie  Foun¬ 
dation  in  most  of  the  previous 
studies. 

Sunday  Study  No.  2  concern¬ 
ing  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Obeerver  Dispatch  will  be  issued 
diortly,  according  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 


mm 


Pontiac  is  the  trading  center  of  Ooklond 
County  where  drug  store  sales  are  nearly 
$6,(XX),000  annuallyl  The  bulk  of  this 
business  is  done  in  an  area  of  176, (XX) 
people  where  the  Daily  Press  is  reod 
regularly  in  over  75%  of  the  homes. 


Thtr*  are  80 
druggists  in 
the  Daily  Press 
trading  area. 


In  thU  $16,000.- 
000  poat-war  bur¬ 
in,  market,  readerahip  of  tba 
Tlmea-Herald  equala— and  In 
many  caaea  aurpaaaea— that  o( 
B1  other  papora  preTioualjr 
aurreyed.  Intereat  In  adrer- 
tialn,  ia  ooutinuonaly  import¬ 
ant. 

&s,4ee  ABC  city  Zoae 
1&,0M  ABO  CIre. 


^  PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Doily  Newspap«f 


WHAT  MAKES  A  XEWSPAPER  GREAT 


and  USES  officeH.  TIME  readers:  mail 
postcard  to  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of 
“Jobs  OFF  the  Farm.” 

Key  man  in  many  an  enterprise  fur 
business  betterment  in  the  prosperous 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  is  erudite 
Arthur  Upgren,  able  editor,  brilliant 
teacher  (U  of  M),  amateur  farmer  (5 
acres),  tack-sharp  diagnostician  of  eco¬ 
nomic  ills. 

Key  newspajjers  in  every  enterprise 
benefiting  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
are  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune— able  reporters  of  the  news, 
inspiring  leaders  and  dependable  friends 
to  a  great  region  and  its  |>eople. 


‘AND  SO,  ESMERALDA 
IM  TAKING  A  JOB  ( 
OfF  THE  FARM...',^ 


be  absorbed  by  farming  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  small  town  industrial  plants. 

Brain  No.  2  is  Dean  A.  M.  Eberle  of 
South  Dakota  State  College  who  sug¬ 
gested  a  solution:  development  of  good- 
money  “service”  jobs  to  handle  special¬ 
ized  work  farmers  prefer  to  hire  done 
when  possible. 

Brain  No.  3,  Arthur  Upgren,  Ph.D., 
economist  of  national  repute,  associate 
editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal,  stepped  in  to  apply  these  ideas 
for  ready  use  by  veterans  and  farm 
youth.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune  for 
best  suggestions  from  agronomists  on 
farm  services  young  men  could  supply. 

Harvest:  199  workable  ideas —  from 
feed  mixing,  insect  control  and  well 
drilling  to  laboratory  testing,  machin¬ 
ery  rentals  and  farm  architecture.  Or¬ 
ganized  in  booklet  form  by  Upgren  and 
titled  “Jobs  OFF  the  Farm,”  this  gold¬ 
en  treasury  of  job  ideas  is  now  circulat¬ 
ing  widely  among  rural  editors,  county 
agents,  chambers  of  commerce,  CED 


What’s  this?  Jobs  OFF  the  farm  for 
returning  veterans  and  farm-raised 
youngsters  whom  modern  agriculture 
can’t  employ? 

It’s  the  new  answer  to  a  p>o8twar  puz¬ 
zle  that’s  been  worrying  three  of  the 
best  brains  in  America’s  farm-rich 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Brain  No.  1  is  Jay  Hormel,  Austin, 
Minnesota  meat  piacker  (Spjam,  guar- 
*nteed  annual  wages )  who  pK>sed  the 
problem.  Wartime  farm  productivity 
bas  been  up  30%  over  the  prewar 
norm,  despite  loss  of  manpx>wer.  Re- 
wlt:  through  sheer  eflSciency  of  op»era- 
twn,  farms  now  need  fewer  workers 
than  before.  New  jobs  must  be  tailored 
.for  veterans  and  rural  youth  who  can’t 

»IT0R  &  PU  BLISHER  fw  F«bra«ry 


MORNING  4  SUNDAY 
Ovar  3*0,000  Doily  —  Over  425,000  Sundoy 
JOHN  COWIIS, 


Bar  Newsmen  come  it  is  assumed  tbe 

_  reporters  who  may  be  on  boini 

r  rom  Special  special  train  will  get  ofl 

or  be  put  off,  at  some  sUtion 
Male  reporters  will  en  route  to  their  home  city  to 


Kelly  Builds, 
Paper  Prospers 
In  WoUa  WaUa 


Ottawa — "I 

not  be  permitted  to  ride  special  pick  up  transport  Irom  *tLrt 

- - - jjggj  they  can." 

From  the  regulation  it  appear^ 
that  husbands  of  the  retummi 
war  brides  will  be  in  the  saiw 
fix  as  reporters  for  it  abo 
states: 

"Husbands  or  other  male  rtb- 
lives  will  not  be  permitted  to 


trains  carrying  war  brides  and 
children  from  the  seaboard  to 
their  homes  in  Canada,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  announcement 
from  the  public  relations  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  here. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  second 

"brush-off”  which  the  depart-  ride  the  ‘Brides’  SpTCiai.”'  ' 
ment  has  given  Canadian  report-  , 

ers  within  a  short  time.  The 

^t  time  was  in  December  when  ReSUmeS  Fiction 

Pun,ADELPHiA  —  DemonstniiDi 
recovery  from  wartime  reitric 
tions,  the  Philadelphia  Inqekti 
resumed  with  its  issues  reeesttf 
publication  of  the  dally  ihort 
story  ( fiction )  that  was  one  of 
the  popular  features  of  the  nm 
paper  in  prewar  days.  Maaa|r 
ment  announced  presentatha  of 
first-run,  short  tales  of  adm- 
ture,  mystery  and  romance  will 
again  continue  as  a  regular  dsil; 


ISvJ  srant  tor  Milwaukee  Sports  Show 

Ws  newspaper,  MmwAUKEE  —  The  Miltvaukee 

Work  is  sched-  Sentinel  has  announced  its  an- 

lued  to  start  in  nual  Sports  and  Vacation  Show 

which  will  run  from  March  30 
Building  is  a  to  April  7  at  the  Milwaukee  mu- 

waracteristlc  ot  nicipal  auditorium,  according  to 

Mr.  Kelly,  luid  Andrew  Hertel.  promotion  man- 

he  is  accus-  ager  of  the  daily.  New  sports  The  regulation  reads:  "Female 

tomed  to  act  in  Kelly  and  vacation  equipment  will  be  reporters  may  ride  the  special 

wined  lines  ac-  on  display  by  sporting  goods  trains  during  daylight  hours 

COTding  to  the  community’s  manufacturers  and  resort  own-  only.  Permission  to  do  so  will 
needs.  When  grape  growers  ers.  New  to  the  show  will'  be  be  obtained  from  Ottawa 
started  looking  tor  additional  a  display  of  seaplanes  and  am-  through  district  PRO’S.” 
markets,  they  found  Mr.  Kelly  phibians.  The  Evening  Cffizen  observed:  feature. 

backing  the  establishments  of - 

Church’s  Grape  Juice  at  Kenne-  m  mm  mm 

wick,  Washington.  mOU^ 

Boosted  Cannery 

Then  pea-growers  of  his  com-  W*  "W  ’■’’m  T 

munity  needed  encouragement  I  ■  H  1^^  M  ^  m  B 


and  Mr.  Kelly  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  area’s  first  cannery 
at  Walla  Walla.  Thanks  to^he 
enterprising  Mr.  Kelly,  pea- 
growers  are  prosperous,  a  na¬ 
tionally  -  known  cannery  has 
opened  a  branch  here  and  an¬ 
other  has  purchased  a  site.  Two 
famed  producers  of  frozen  pack¬ 
age  goods  also  are  in  the  field. 
Fifteen  food  processing  plants 
now  operate  in  the  Walla  Walla 
area. 

The  grapejuice  plant  and  the 
grape  growers  also  are  prosper¬ 
ing.  One  sees  Church  Grape 
Juice  Co.  advertising  through¬ 
out  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  entry  into  the 
grape  juice  industry  came  about 
when  he  investigated  to  find  the 
grape  juice  suitable  for  his  wife, 
who  uses  this  product  as  a  health 
food.  He  had  the  Church  prod¬ 
uct  tested,  and  became  so  ap¬ 
preciative  that  he  acquired 
stock  in  the  company.  When 
Mr.  Church  became  ill  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Large  Ad  Edition 

A  believer  in  advertising  and 
an  ardent  booster  of  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  community,  he  sees 
that  his  advertising  staff  does 
not  overlook  any  opportunity. 
Last  spring’s  progress  edition  of 
the  Union  -  Bulletin  contained 
advertising  from  barber  shops. 
30  churches,  Whitman  College, 
firms  from  all  over  the  Coast 
with  branches  or  affiliations  in 
Walla  Walla,  and  all  types  of 
stores,  plants  and  producers. 

One  16-page  se^on  was  de¬ 
voted  to  canneries  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  frozen  foods.  The  edi¬ 
tion  contained  174  pages,  only  32 
of  which  were  tabloid  in  size. 
Every  town  to  a  widespread  area 
about  Walla  Walla  was  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  space.  The  edition  covered 
six  counties. 

The  Walla  Walla  Union  was 
established  April  17,  1869  on  a 


lit  New  Orleans 

THE 


Ralph  Nicholson,  Owner  and  Publisher 

Reailer  Acceptance:  Larf(»‘st  Evt^ning  Circulation  in  Louisiana 
(92%  ronrenlnited  in  the  New  Orleans  market — growing  steadily! 

.\tlverti8ing  .Acceptance:  Nearly  10,000,000  lines  carried  in  1945 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. . .  National  Representatives 


ITEM’S  Religious  Pages 


Bringing  SPIRITUAL  MESSAGES  from  church  leaders  . 
reporting  the  good  works  of  New  Orleans  church  members 


Brotherhood  Seen 

^R»r.  IT'illu  Citt*  Mefd  '‘j~  '  ’ 
lFi>rKamTor.o^p>'r<ii<  i  M 
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Mature  defines  the  Oregon  market  and  keeps  this 
ast  area  a  compact  trading  unit. 

Oregon  and  seven  Southwestern  Washington 
lOunties  are  conveniently  "packaged”  by  contours 
of  mountains  and  valleys.  The  broad  gorge  cut  to 
ilicsea  by  the  Columbia  river  is  the  Oregon  market’s 
liighway  for  commerce. 

In  this  growing  market  are  nearly  one-and-a-half 
oiillion  persons,  welded  in  common  understanding, 
•bought  and  action  by  geographic  outlines.  They 
liive  an  expendable  income  of  nearly  two  billion 
bllars. 

Portland’s  inland  seaport,  handling  9,267,000 
•ons  of  cargo  annually  even  in  pre-war  years,  is  the 
listribution  center  to  transfer  goods  quickly  to  or 
■mm  any  point  in  the  market.  Portland  gets  its 
'lure  of  business,  and  dollars  spent  elsewhere  in  the 
J*>T0 R  B,  PUBLISHER  for  FebrMory  23,  194« 


Oregon  market  are  in  direct  ratio  with  population.  i 
Sales  figures  of  jobbers,  brokers  and  wholesalers  j 
show  that  consumer  goods  expenditures  follow  i 
closely  the  distribution  of  people.  This  chart  tells  I 
the  story; 

Mafor  Sales  Factors*. .  •  the  Oregon  Market 

PoPL'-  Lumber, 

LATioN  Foods  Drugs  Hardware 

City  of  PORTL.\ND  27' c  33'.c  42'.o  IS*:;, 

Balance  of  OREGON  MARKET  73' i  67' i  5S‘ i  82', „ 

*Perce»tj%es  computed  from  May,  1941,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Puyitig  Power. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS. ..IN  OREGON  IT'S 

0re9onian 

Th*  Great  Newspaper  of  the  Wett—  Portland,  Oregon 
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N.  Y.  Circulators 
Set  Convention 
At  Spa  in  May 


Utica,  N.  Y.  —  The  spring 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa* 
tion  will  take  place  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  on  May  6,  7  and  8, 
the  board  of  directors  decided  at 
a  recent  meeting  here. 

T.  John  Quilty,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
Saratogian  and  a  director  of  the 
association,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  arrangements  by  James 
Gorman,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  association  president. 

Planned  features  in 


-  -  ...  connec-  ^  ^ 

tion  with  the  convention  include  ^ 

a  visit  to  the  General  Electric 

Company  plant  in  Schenectady  New  York  circulator*  planning  convention  for  May:  Seated,  left, 
to  witness  a  demonstration  of  Arthur  I.  Vaeth,  Utica,  and  rig!  *  —  —  —  - 

electronic  developments.  Milton  standing,  left  to  right,  Milton  H,  < 

Schenectady  Union-Star,  Home,  and  John  W. 

will  be  in  charge. 

A  directors  discussed  clari-  that  newspaper  boys  can  be  con- 
ncation  of  ^te  laws  concerning  sidered  as  factory  workers, 
newspaper  boys  after  a  luncheon  a  contribution  of  $25  to  the 
given  by  J.  David  Hogue,  gen-  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  was 
eral  manager  of  the  Observer-  votW. 

Di^jtatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press,  Circulation  managers  accepted 
A*®  York  as  new  members  are  Harry  Frey, 

Association.  Kingston  Freeman;  Frederick 

loZrf  discussion  was  bas^  Miller,  Nyack  Journal-News,  and 
lately  on  a  report  by  John  W.  Abe  Hyman,  Bronx  Home  News. 

O  Coimor,  Albany  Knwkerbocker  Alfred  Cockerill,  association 
f  f.®*"  secretary,  of  the  Binghamton 

in^of  the  legislative  committee  press,  announced  that  Robert 
wth  Edward  Corsi,  state  Indus-  Taylor,  Poughkeepsie  New 
trial  commissioner,  and  Abra-  Yorker  circulation  department, 
ham  H.  Goodman,  deputy  com-  jjas  returned  from  military  duty 
missioner,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  been  reinstated  as  a 

laws  relating  to  carrier  boys.  member. 

He  explmn^  that  there  is  other  officers  and  directors 

now  a  conflict  betwi^n  educa-  present  at  the  meeting  were: 
tion  laws  permitting  boys  12  First  Vicepresident  J.  Tru- 

years  of  age  and  over  to  deliver  Kahler,  Rome  Sentinel; 

newspa^^,  and  the  state  labor  g^ond  Vicepresident  Arthur  J. 
laws  which  specify  14  as  a  mini-  vaeth,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch; 
mi^  age  for  employment  in  con-  Presidents  Joseph  M.  Bauer, 
n^ion  with  or  for  a  factory  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express,  and 

D.  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer- 
tee  indu^rial  romn^sioner  from  Dispatch;  Directors  Cyrus  H. 
typical  New  York  State  circula-  pavor,  Utica  Daily  Press;  Ed- 
tion  men  as  to  conditions  under  ^^ard  W.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post- 
which  carriers  operate,  he  said,  standard,  and  Joseph  Yauch, 

Other  directors  present  reported  Hempstead  Newsday. 
that  investigations  as  to  how  , 

carriers  operate  have  been  made 

recently  in  their  cities  by  State  *^©38  liOOlXl  in  S^U@D@C 
Labor  Department  inspectors.  Quebex: — Police  court  report- 

Mr.  O’Connor  expressed  the  ers  in  Quebec  City  are  going 
hope  of  the  legislative  commit-  round  with  broad  grins  these 
tee  that  out  of  these  findings  days,  for  they  now  have  their 
might  come  a  clarification  of  the  own  press  quarters,  complete 

with  teleohone.  desks,  etc. 


HOUSTON  POST  ADVERTISING 

Carries  SUNDAY  PUNCH  Every  Qay  in  the  Wedd 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 


law,  removing  any  possibility 


•  Hou^to■l  ^|>enlls  $84,637,000  nfferiiig  both  Associated  Pi^ 
annually  for  food  alone!  By  far  and  United  Press  news  oi> 
the  greatest  food  market  in  the  patches. 

.'south !  The  Houston  Post  leads  •  oe 

ihe  whole  nation  in  retail  gro-  •  Houston  l  ost  ®“*’r'**  . 
eery  linage  .  .  .  proving  that  '*»«  most  popular 
I’ost  advertising  gets  belter  re-  America.  Another  Rood 

why  It  gets  such  complete  l*» 

m.  i." I  ir  u  .  .u  iiy  reading! 

•  Advertisers  know  that  the 

Houston  Post  is  94.6%  door  de-  •  Hoiisloii  is  a  great  and  el- 
livered  or  mailed  ...  a  family-  pundiiig  market.  The  Post  h** 
r«>ad  newspaper.  'File  Post  car-  proved  itself  to  be  the  W 
ric's  many  features  that  appeal  mi'diiim  for  reaching  this 
to  every  member  of  the  family,  market.  Try  the  Post 


/  That  familiar  splnnlug-wheel  symbol 

of  this  great  North  Carolina's  "City 
of  Spindles”  Is  a  trump  economic  card.  It  takes 
every  Important  buying-power  trick,  for  there 
are  441  textile  plants,  8,842,673  spindles,  and 
170,115  looms  within  a  100-mile  radius  of 
Oastonla. 

National  advertisers  always  “win”  when  they 
“sit  In  the  game”  with  the  market's  2,300,000 
people  and  their  wallet-wealth  of  $800,000,000. 
And  holding  the  coverage  “hand”  Is  an  1880- 
founded  newspaper — The  Gazette. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Ropratentativot 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


First  in  the  Texas  .Morning  Field  in  City  and  Suburban  CirenM** 
■  DITOR  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  FsbrBary  23. 
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ETTE  • 

The  Toledo  Blade 


is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

JAMES  W.  EGAN,  JR. 

as 

Vice-President 
and  Advertising  Director 

EFFECTIVE  MARCH  18,  1946 

★  ★ 

Mr.  Egan  is  a  Director  of  the  Newspajicr  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  and  comes^  to  the  Toledo  Blade  from  the 
New  York  Times,  where  he  was  A<lvertising  Manager. 
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FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS 


THE  YORK 
DISPATCH 


FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


niB  CHICMO  Sl'N  .  Florida  Quiz 

TRUNAN  YOUTH  DRAFT  MiH!  Covors  PcSSGS 
Mystery  Shooting  in  Loop  Cafe 


Inland  Names 
Leading  Papers 
In  Typography 


'Retires'  on  Route 

Tired  oi  being  retired.  Hcnt 
F.  lensen,  76-year-old  Green, 
ville,  Mich.,  resident,  appUed 
ior  the  “longest  route"  at  the 
Greenville  Daily  News  be¬ 
cause  he  needs  the  exercise. 
Now  he's  delivering  100  papen 
a  day  and  hasn't  missed  a 
subscriber. 


And  Publicity 


Jacksonviixe,  Fla.  —  A  cross- 
section  of  the  thinking  of  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapermen  on  a  number 
of  subjects  is  being  sought  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  publishers 
by  Edwin  A.  Menninger,  of 
Stuart,  president  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association. 

From  the  replies  President 
Menninger  hopes  to  have  factual 
data  upon  which  decisions  as  to 
policy  will  be  made. 

The  questionnaire  includes: 

Did  you  carry  any  free  pub¬ 
licity  this  year  on  the  Orange 
Bowl  Games?  - Yes.  - No. 

Did  you  get  passes  to  that 
game?  - Yes.  - No. 

Did  you  get  any  paid  adver¬ 
tising  on  that  game?  - Yes. 


Chicago — Winners  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  typography  con¬ 
test,  sponsored  by  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Northwestern  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Journalistic  fraternity, 
were  announced  this  week  at 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  director 
of  the  contest,  presented  awards 
as  follows: 

Cloas  A  (Up  to  5,000  Circulation) 

First  —  Rhinelander  (  WLs. ) 

Daily  News. 

Second — Columbia  (Mo.)  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

Third — Daily  Illini,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Honorable  Mention — Carroll 
(la.)  Times  Herald;  New  Ulm 
( Minn. )  Daily  Journal. 

Class  B  (From  5,000  to  10,000) 

First — Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera. 

Second  —  Marinette  (Wis. ) 

Eagle-Star. 

Third  —  Waukesha  (Wis.) 

Daily  Freeman. 

Honorable  Mention — Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune; 

Houghton  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining 
Gazette. 

Class  C  (From  10,000  to  25,000 
First  —  Rochester  ( Minn. ) 

Post-Bulletin. 

Second  —  Appleton  ( Wis. ) 

Post-Crescent. 

Third — Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item. 

Honorable  Mention — Kenosha 
( Wis. )  Evening  News;  Warren 
( O. )  Tribune  Chronicle. 
aoss  0  (From  25,000  to  75,000) 

First  —  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 

Press-Gazette. 

Second  —  Bloomington  (Ill.) 

Daily  Pantograph. 

Third— Decatur  (lU.)  Herald. 

Honorable  Mention  —  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison; 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Qaas  E  (Over  75.000)  TwO  Joill  PquI  Block 

First — Chicago  Sun  Harold  J.  Tobin  has  joined 

Second  —  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  the  Chicago  Office  of  Paul  Block 
Tribune.  and  Associates.  N.  Clark  Biggs, 

Third — Milwaukee  Journal.  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  for 

Honorable  Mention  —  Minne-  the  past  few  years,  has  rejoined 
apolis  Star-Journal;  St.  Joseph  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of  toe  or- 
( Mo. )  N ews-Press.  '  ‘ ' 


of  whether  he  advertimt 
- Yes.  - No. 

Do  you  use  free  publicity  from 
Silver  Springs,  Cypress  Gardens, 
etc.?  - Yes.  - No. 

Do  most  of  these  attractiou 

send  you  passes?  - ^Yei. 

- No. 

Do  you  think  the  University  ol 
Florida  is  justified  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  at  football  games  of 
refusing  to  give  any  passes  it 
all  to  working  newspapermen! 
- Yes.  - No. 

Do  you  feel  that  if  the  Univer 
sity  expects  you  to  print  free 
publicity  releases  about  the  foot¬ 
ball  team,  then  you  are  entitled 
to  receive  two  general  admis¬ 
sion  passes  to  each  game, 
whether  you  use  them  or  not? 
- Yes.  - ^No. 


Firat  honors  for  typographical  ap¬ 
pearance  in  large-city  papers  of 
Inland  group  were  voted  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Sum _ 


Do  you  want  two  passes  for 
next  year's  game?  - Yes. 


By  Phila.  Inqiurer  Are  you - friendly, - hos- 

Philadelphia— Changes  in  ed-  tile  or - indifferent  about  free 

itorial  personnel  at  the  Phila-  publicity  when  not  accompanied 
delphia  Inquirer  following  the  b/  passes  or  paid  advertising? 
recent  death  of  Howard  L.  If  you  have  a  fixed  policy,  what 
Taylor,  news  editor  and  book  re-  ts  it? 

view  editor,  were  announced  Would  you  be  willing  to  help 
this  week.  formulate,  then  adopt  and  stick 

L.  Geraid  Hood,  who  had  been  to  a  policy  on  free  publicity  re-  _  , 

Taylor’s  assistant  on  the  day  leases  that  meets  with  the  ap-  Freeman  issued  a  "Carroll  Col- 
side  is  elevated  to  news  editor,  proval  of  a  majority  of  F.P.A.  lege  Centennial  Edition”  of  32 

Hood  began  his  newspaper  ca-  members?  - Yes.  - No.  pages  in  tabloid  form. 

reer  on  a  country  newspaper  in  When  a  politician  comes  out  business,  industry  and  retail 
Missouri  and  got  into  the  “big  for  office,  do  you  give  him  at  cooperated  by  taking  advertu- 
time”  first  with  the  Memphis  least  one  free  writeup  regardless  ing  space. 

( Tenn. )  Commercial  -  Appeal. - - - — 

NAMES  MAKE  NEWS! 

of  Missouri.  He  has  been  in  toe  _ i 

news  department  of  the  Inquirer - -  ^  ' 

for  20  years.  ^ ^ 

A.  Kenneth  Miller  becomes 
the  new  day  news  editor.  John  ( 

Gillen  moves  up  from  telegraph 

editor  to  become  assistant  news  ^*SSS9l  /^SSjSSr 

editor,  doing  the  swing  shift. 

Frederick  G.  Hyde  is  announced  W  rnsTFY  _  y* 

as  toe  Inquirer’s  new  book  re-  "  f  CilJw£I  /  /t » 

view  editor. 


ganization. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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LUmNAmY— ONB  or  THI  riNBST  NATIONAI,  CHAMriONS 


AN  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Years  ago  bird-dog  field  trials 
were  bom  in  Memphis.  Today 
these  events  ore  held  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
wherever  sportsmen  match  the 
m  fine  points  of  the  best  bird-dogs 

which  hunt  quail,  pheasant, 
and  other  upland  gome.  But  the 
four  biggest  events  ore  still  held 
in  the  Memphis  area:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Free-For-All  at  Shuqualak,  Mississippi;  the  All 
America  at  Brownsville,  Tennessee;  the  United  States 
Field  Trial  at  Hernando,  Mississippi,  and  finally  the 
National  Championship  at  Grand  Junction,  Termes- 
see,  where  the  king  of  all  the  pointing  breeds  is 
crowned. 

•  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is  the  only 
newspaper  which  covers  all  the  major  events.  The 
name  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  is  synonymous 
with  reporting  field  trials.  Wherever  hunting  cmd 
conservation  ore  hobbies,  the  bird-dog  people  read 


this  newspaper.  The  grand  award  of  the  oldest 
event  in  existence,  the  United  States  Field  Trial,  is 
The  Commercial  Appeal  trophy. 

•  Southerners  ore  great  sportmen.  The  Memphis 
Horse  Show  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The 
Tennessee  walking-horse  is  famous  thruout  the 
world.  And  for  those  who  love  the  land,  who  love 
sport,  who  ore  interested  in  game-conservation,  these 
field  trials  hove  become  a  tradition  of  the  South.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  The  Commercial  Appeal 
should  devote  such  news  coverage  to  these  events. 
For  106  years  it  has  exemplified  the  very  life  and 
breath  of  the  South,  expressing  its  highest 
pxirposes  and  ideals.  It  is  easily  THE 
SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER.  \ 

THE  MEMPHIS 
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Scripps-Howard 
ExecutivesFeted 
In  Washington 

Washington  —  More  than  60 
business  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  directors  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  were  guests 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  when  Don  Pat¬ 
terson,  director  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  S-H  newspapers, 
spoke  on  “Pushing  Back  Our 
Horizons.” 

Patterson  asserted  the  people 
who  write  and  place  advertising 
should  remember  it  is  always 
the  merchandise  that  sells,  no 
matter  how  cleverly  the  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  presented. 


Newbold  and  Patterson 
Paul  Wooton,  president  of  the 


man  of  the  meeting  and  intro¬ 
duced  Scripps-Howard  editorial 
men.  They  included:  George 
B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief:  Walk¬ 
er  Stone,  editor,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance:  William 
Philip  Simms,  foreign  editor; 
H.  M.  Talburt,  cartoonist;  Lud- 
well  Denny,  editorial  writer. 
Lyle  Wilson,  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United 
Press;  Peter  Edson,  manager  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  NEA; 
Watson  Davis,  director  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  and  John 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  also  were 
introduced. 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
Club,  introduced  guests  at  the 
head  table  who  included:  Flem¬ 
ing  Newbold.  vicepresident  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star; 
Sam  KaufTmann,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star:  Charles  Bov- 
sen,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post;  Herbert 
Blunck,  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Statler;  Duke  Shoop.  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Raymond  P. 
Brandt,  president  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club. 

a 

Mackoy  Authorized 
To  Transmit  MA  Press 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
modified  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company  point  -  to- 
point  licenses  covering  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  and  Brentwood,  N.  Y., 
to  authorize  multiple  address 
press  message  transmission  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  Press  Wireless. 

Permitting  simultaneous  send¬ 
ings  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  Mackay  pointed  out,  will 
reduce  press  costs  and  increase 
the  flow  of  news  from  U.  S. 

Customers  will  be  required  to 
contract  for  daily  use  at  both 
New  York  and  the  West  Coast 
with  a  minimum  of  eight  hours 
daily  on  an  annual  basis. 


EDITOR  Oliver  F.  Freed  of  the 
Artesian  ( S.D. )  Common¬ 

wealth  (pop.  502)  carries  this 
line  under  the  masthead:  “The 
Only  Newspaper  in  the  World 
that  Cares  a  Whoop  About  Ar¬ 
tesian,  South  Dakota.” 

m 

FROM  the  American  Weekly  Is¬ 
sue  of  Feb.  10; 

..“Miss  Juanita  Frances,  chair¬ 
man  and  founder  of  the  Married 
Women’s  Association,  a  wife  and 
a  mother,  said  .  ...  " 

u 

CURRENT  Washington  tense¬ 
ness  is  reflected  in  the  wind¬ 
up  of  George  Dixon’s  column  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen: 

“Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  New 
Mexico,  reports  that  a  young 
lady  in  his  office.  Miss  Frances 
Ortiz,  is  sorely  annoyed  at 
President  Truman  for  urging 
voters  to  write  their  congress¬ 
men. 

“Exploded  Miss  Ortz,  all  in 
one  breath: 

( Distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Reproduction  in 
whole  or  in  part  strictly  pro- 


PERFECTLY  frank  classified  ad 
in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner: 

WANTED;  Small  sir!  to  work  In  amall 
■tor«,  small  pay,  hard  work,  Belerenoes. 

■ 

WHEN  it  arrived  in  the  office  of 
the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald,  the  AP  copy  listing 
ships  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  read: 
“CATTLESHIPS:  Washington, 

North  Carolina.” 

ROBERT  B.  GROSS,  picture  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic,  paused  a  few 
moments  to  relax  at  the  society 
editor’s  desk.  Minus  spectacles, 
T.  Barney  ’Thompson,  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  publisher,  came  through 
the  newsroom,  saw  the  figure  in 
loud  lumber  jack  shirt  at  the 
society  desk,  inquired:  “Are 
you  waiting  for  one  of  the  girls 
here?” 

Replied  Gross,  casually:  “No, 

I  work  here.” 

Thompson  took  another  lobk, 
grinned.  “So  you  do,”  he  said. 
“So  you  do.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Bismarck 
(N.D.)  Tribune: 

Committe*  OKs 
Mora  Dam  Moaay 

■ 

Press  Aid  Lauded 

Newspapers  in  the  area  great¬ 
ly  assisted  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Regional  Office,  Atlanta, 
in  recruiting  1,250,000  war  work¬ 
ers,  Regional  Director  O.  E. 
Myers  told  James  F.  Crook,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus,  Spartanburg  ( S.C. ) 
Herald,  in  a  recent  letter. 

■ 

Joins  Duncan  A.  Scott 

-  Arthur  O.  Dillenbeck,  Jr.,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  has  joined  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Duncan  A.  Scott 
k  Company,  publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  I 


Knight  Grants 
Guild  Shop 
On  Free  Press 

Detroit,  Feb.  19 — The  Detroit 
Free  Press  management  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  have 
signed  a  new  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  Guild  shop.  The 
contract  calls  for  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  15%. 

New  minimums  include  those 
of  $65  for  reporters  and  $78  for 
copyreaders  of  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Other  minimums  are 
$83  for  picture  editors  and 
make-up  men  and  $85  for  slot 
men  and  telegraph  editors. 

Advertising  commission  em¬ 
ployes  will  get  the  15%  increase 
applied  to  their  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  last  12  months. 
Various  increases  in  minimums 
were  made  throughout  the  busi¬ 
ness  o£9ce. 

’Ilie  Guild  was  granted  the 
Guild  Shop  after  a  personal 
meeting  with  the  publisher. 


John  S.  Knight,  who  conetdij 
because  the  Guild  already  had 
a  100%  membership  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Arbitration  Set 

The  Guild,  in  turn,  agreed 
that  in  the  hiring  of  new  em¬ 
ployes  of  “executive  or  mea- 
agerial”  nature,  the  cotnpuf 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  witk 
the  Guild  on  excepting  such  em 
ployes  from  the  provisions  d 
the  Guild  Shop.  In  the  caa 
of  disagreement  between  the 
Guild  and  management  on  thii 
issue,  such  cases  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration. 

■ 

Parker  Buys  in  Dover 

Dover,  Dei.  —  George  WUlih 
Parker,  editor  and  publish  d 
weeklies  at  Tuckerton  ud 
Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  has  assiUMd 
active  management  of  the  Dik- 
ware  State  News  which  he  tt 
quired  recently  from  the  Jum 
C.  Wlckes  estate.  Mr.  Wickn, 
who  died  last  August,  was  editu 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  since 
June,  1908. 


THE  NASHVILLE 


ROTO 


will  be  published  in  larger  and  more  readable 

1000-LINE  SIZE 

(5  column  x  200  lines) 

EFFECTIVE  SUNDAY,  MARCH  3,  1946 
ROTO  RATES 


MONOTONE: 

Dnlt  of  Space  Per  Line  Discounts  (Within  one  year) 

60  to  200  lines  . 47o  7  times . 

200  to  400  lines  . 400  13  times . 6% 

400  to  600  lines  . 46o  26  times  1% 

600  to  600  lines  . 44c  62  times . 10% 

600  to  1000  lines  . 43c  Discount  figured  from  Honotons 

Full  Patre . 42o  rate  only.  Color  Premium  net. 

FULL  COLOR. — $110.00  extra  per  unit  net. 

DUOTONE  OR  SPOT  COLOR — $60.00  extra  per  unit  net. 

Minimum  color  unit  2/6  pace. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  Roto  Magazine  Car^ 
ried  270^491  Lines  of  Advertising  from  July  1 
(First  Issue)  Through  Dec.  31,  1945. 

The  Roto  Magazine  Package — Louisville,  Atlanta,  Columbn* 
and  Nashville  (other  major  markets  to  be  announced  short¬ 
ly)  require  only  one  set  of  positives. 

Ask  a  Branham  man  for  details  or  write  us. 

Make  Roto  Magazine  Reservations  Now! 


Nashville  Banner  The  Nashville  I'ennesseu: 

EVENING  "  MORNING  SUNDAY  i 

NEWifAPER  PRINTING  CORPORATION.  AGENT  : 
Repressetsd  b  T  h  B  r  s  H  P 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  fM>  NhnMry 


announce 


issue  0, 


APRIL  7,  1946 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  GROUP 


and  will  carry  the  same  Pictorial  Review  now  distributed  through  nine 
Hearst  Sunday  newspapers. 


Space  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  Pictorial  Review  will  be  sold  as 
part  of  the  Eastern  and  Coast-to-Coast  runs  of  Pictorial  Review,  or  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  individually. 


With  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  Pictorial  Review  adds  the  largest 
circulation  in  New  England  —  more  than  600,000. 


SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  REVIEW 


Major  Influence  in  10  Major  Markets 


Distributed  regularly  through  the  Sunday  issues  of 


Chicago  Herald  American 
Boston  Advertiser 
Detroit  Times 
^Milwaukee  Sentinel 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 


New  York  Journal  American 
Baltimore  American 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 


{*J(eprntnte<l  iiulividually  by  Paul  Block  a  Msociatts) 


Jlepresented  nationally  by  Tdearst  Advertising  Service 
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"Reporting  to  Remember",  o  bool 
more  than  100  pages  ranfainint 
Unforgettable  stories  and  pidw 
the  war  by  AP  correspo 
available  to  AP  members  at  (Mi 
limited  distribution. 


BYLINE 


Page  Six 


HILO  TRIBUNE  HERALD 


HAL  BOYLE 

Now  and  then  from  among  the  vast  anonymities  of 
American  journalism  there  steps  forth  an  individual  — 
who  transcends  the  glacial  factualism  of  daily  news  re¬ 
porting  to  add  a  warmth  and  lustre  to  the  ephemeral 
events  of  mankind. 

The  late  Ernie  Pyle  was  one.  So  was  Lincoln  Steffens 
of  many  years  before.  They  were  a  couple  among  sev¬ 
eral.  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  humanly  of  a  nation’s  manhood  ^ni 
besieged  by  war  and  death.  Steffens  wrote  humanly  off  mc 
a  nation’s  government  besieged  by  evil  and  corruption,  jo^ga 


But  Harold  V.  Boyle,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
his  stories  as  an  Associated  Press  war  correspondent, 
writes  humanly,  warmly,  intimately  and  with  lustre  of 
the  pathos  and  the  joy  and  the  humor  to  be  found  in  a 
world  convalescing  from  war. 

This  isn’t  just  plugging  for  Hal  Boyle’s  column,  ai 
regular  Tribune  Herald  feature.  Tribune  Herald  read-f 
ers  have  been  absorbing  a  new  feeling  of  kinship  with 
other  people  and  other  places  through  Hal  Boyle’s  co? 
umn  for  more  than  three  years. 

It’s  just  that  when  you  read  it  each  day  you  feel 
kind  of  exaltation  that  makes  you  want  to  exclaim, 
just  had  another  view  of  humanity!” 

^^Thcrc  is  something  breath-taking  about  Boyle’s4 
*^scription  of  the  lights  of  Shanghai,,  a  millionna 
party  in  Manila,  scenes  along  a  Luzqn  road,  a 
cemetery  in  Hong  Kong. 


7  Hal  3 
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The  35-year  old  Boyle  began  writing  his 
more  or  less  a  voluntary  sideline  after  he  landl^H^^fl 
the  Americans  in  North  Africa.  He  turned  otMUPli 
news  and  features  and  occasionally  wrapped  up  somei’^^^ 
of  his  experiences  into  a  column  which  proved  more!^ 
and  more  popular  with  the  readers  at  home. 

The  new  glimpses  of  old  places  His  column  gives,  ar 

the  intimate  realizatio 

world,  for  which  each  American  is  striving  to.  attain. 


COST,  REVENUE  ANALYSIS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  proud  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  week  the  most  complete  break¬ 
down  of  jB  newspaper's  income  and  expense 
items  ever  published  in  a  trade  publication. 
The  analysis  for  this  newspaper,  which  can 
be  called  typical  for  the  average  medium¬ 
sized  paper  of  50,000  circulation,  reveals 
where  every  dollar  of  revenue  comes  from 
and  where  it  goes  in  costs. 

Most  importantly,  this  study  shows  the 
increasingly  vital  role  being  play«d  by  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  in  the  sound  operation  of 
a  newspaper.  It  wasn’t  so  many  years  ago 
that  publishers  looked  on  circulation  as 
something  desirable  to  be  obtained  at  any 
cost.  Give  the  paper  away,  buy  readers 
with  expensive  premiums,  do  anything  to 
get  it.  was  the  thinking  of  the  era.  Few 
publishers  hoped  to  get  more  than  enough 
out  of  circulation  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
paper  and  ink. 

Now  publishers  have  found  that  if  they 
print  a  good  product  and  develop  a  sound 
circulation  organization  readers  are  eager 
to  pay  for  the  service.  Our  “average” 
newspaper  received  32%  of  its  income  from 
circulation.  It  was  second  only  to  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  was  way  ahead  of  national 
and  classified  advertising. 

Newspapers  are  in  a  much  more  healthy 
state  when  they  get  from  30%  to  40%  of 
their  total  revenue  on  a  small  paper  from 
the  sale  of  their  product.  There  should 
never  be  a  return  to  the  wasteful,  expen¬ 
sive  practices  of  prewar  years.  Charging 
a  fair  price  for  a  newspaper,  which  in  no 
instance  has  approximated  what  the  paper 
is  worth,  has  not  depressed  circulations. 
They  are  bigger  than  ever. 

We  suggest  this  analysis  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  comparison  of  costs  and  results  in 
every  department. 


VETERANS  AS  APPRENTICES 

NOT  ONLY  has  a  shortage  of  printers 
plagued  newspaper  publishers  during 
the  war  but  the  future  supply  of  these 
craftsmen  is  endangered  by  a  lack  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  situation  is  not  confined  to 
any  city  or  area.  It  is  nationwide. 

Former  apprentices,  now  war  veterans, 
have  been  reluctant  to  return  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  New  recruits  have  been  hard 
to  find.  An  important  reason  has  been  the 
pay  scale. 

A  little-known  provision  of  the  "GI  Bill 
of  Rights”  provides  veterans  with  extra  pay 
as  apprentices  and  offers  publishers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  organize  an  apprenticeship 
program.  Newspapers  in  Camden,  N.  J.. 
Columbus  City,  Ind.,  and  Kansas  have  es¬ 
tablished  such  training  plans.  New  York 
City  publishers  developed  a  program  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  “Bill  of  Rights.” 

Believing  that  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  will  be  Interested 
in  this  opportunity.  Editor  &  Publisher 
presents  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  plan.  In  it  lies 
a  solution  to  future  manpower  problems  in 
the  composing  room.  The  program  may 
also  be  applicable  to  other  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  where  apprenticeship  systems 
are  traditionally  employed. 


EDITORIAL 


Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. 
—Mark,  LX;  24. 


DECLINE  OF  RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  and  business  managers 
should  be  stopped  with  a  jolt  when  they 
see  the  results  of  the  annual  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures.  Use  of  newspapers 
shows  a  steady  decline  for  the  last  three 
years.  Radio  and  direct  mail  have  in¬ 
creased. 

Of  course,  the  study  includes  only  171 
stores,  ranging  from  large  department 
stores  to  small  retail  shops,  when  there  are 
thousands  of  such  retail  establishments  in 
the  country.  Also,  Media  Records  re¬ 
ported  a  2.3%  gain  for  retail  in  1945  over 

1944. 

But  the  Media  Records  figures  include 
only  the  52  largest  cities  and  many  of  the 
stores  surveyed  were  thus  not  included. 
And  the  NRDGA  figures  have  a  record  of 
accuracy  for  three  years  proven  by  com¬ 
parison  of  estimates  with  later  expendi¬ 
ture  figures. 

The  average  reduction  in  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  reported  for  1946  will  be  1.7%, 
according  to  the  study.  Newspapers,  which 
got  85.9%  of  these  retailers’  dollars  in 
1943,  received  only  82.6%  in  1944,  79.2%  in 

1945,  and  will  receive  only  77.5%  in  1946. 
Correspondingly,  radio’s  share  has  risen 
from  4.2%  in  1943  to  8.2%  in  1946,  and 
direct  mail  from  4.5%  to  6.6%  in  the  same 
period. 

Ever  since  the  early  ’30s,  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  it,  newspaper  executives  have 
been  discussing  ways  and  means  of  win¬ 
ning  back  a  large  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  have  spent,  and  are 
spending,  considerable  time  and  money  to 
do  it.  We  are  not  criticizing  this  effort 
as  we  believe  newspapers  in  the  past  were 
not  properly  sold  as  a  national  advertising 
medium. 

But  during  this  period,  retail  or  local 
advertising  has  been  allowed  to  grow,  in 
most  instances,  like  Topsy.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  publishers  with  their  largest  revenue 
item  and  it  has  probably  received  the  least 
attention. 

The  NRDGA  survey  should  tell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  they  cannot 
take  retail  advertising  for  granted.  The 
local  retailers  are  as  susceptible  to  the 
selling  efforts  of  other  media  as  national 
advertisers. 

This  decline  in  the  use  of  newspapers  by 
retailers,  no  matter  how  slight  the  trend, 
calls  for  a  review  in  every  office  of  local 
selling  methods,  treatment  of  customers 
and  service  to  them,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  such  local  relationships. 


NO  TIME  FOR  OPTIMISM 

IN  VIEW  of  the  amazing  production  figom 
for  newsprint  in  January,  which  soai 
news  dispatches  said  was  greater  than  Uf 
January  on  record,  we  feel  constraint^  to 
reiterate  our  warnings  of  December. 

We  repeat:  there  are  no  indicatioDi « 
statistics  in  the  newsprint  production  pic¬ 
ture  to  warrant  any  conclusion  that  neir 
papers  are  going  to  get  more  newsprint  h 
the  first  half  of  this  year  than  they  w 
now  receiving.  There  is  no  cause  for  op¬ 
timism. 

It  is  true  that  North  American  newiprht 
production  in  January  was  high.  It  m 
reported  by  the  News  Print  Service  Buim 
to  be  427,019  tons — 21%  over  Jannnp, 

1945.  Canadian  milLs  accounted  for  tk 
largest  increased  production.  NewtpiU 
authorities  state  the  high  figure  was  dM 
to  a  “happy  series  of  accidents”  wherck 
usual  production  delays  were  avoided.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  following  mootki 
will  see  a  reoccurrence. 

Paul  Kellogg,  general  manager  of  tk 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada,  taU 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  fm 
elation  this  week  that  3,870,000  tou  d 
newsprint  will  be  available  to  the  U.  fill 

1946.  This  is  still  the  same  estimate  u 
given  in  December.  It  is  less  than  tk 
3,985,000  tons  received  in  1941. 

“However,  you  cannot  compare  tUi 
1946  supply  with  1941  in  terms  of  use  k 
individual  papers,”  Mr.  Kellogg  warn 
“This  is  due  to  two  important  facton  Om 
is  that  users  and  uses  of  newsprint  in  ki 
U.  S.  have  increased  since  1941,  and  tk 
individual’s  share  of  the  total  Is  rednek 
accordingly.  The  other  is  the  low  itoek 
level  in  the  hands  of  publishers  at  the  cat 
of  1945,  compared  with  1941.” 

Obviously,  there  is  no  more  newiprid 
for  U.  S.  publishers  over  the  horizon  Tk 
chances  are  there  will  not  be  much  mon 
if  any,  in  the  last  six  months  of  this  jreV' 

The  best  advice  to  publishers  is  to  atik 
planning  based  on  anticipated  increnk 
tonnage;  retain  wartime  controls  of  wide 
and  use  judiciously  the  tonnage  you  vt 
now  receiving. 


I 
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PRESSURE  GROUPS 

WITHIN  recent  weeks  representatlwi  k 
labor  approached  a  large  store  1# » 
Pennsylvania  town  then  in  the  thn* 
of  the  steel  strike.  “You’re  a  big  advertiiw 
Our  union  would  like  you  to  put  the  kd 
on  the  local  paper.  Tell  them  that  unde 
they  change  their  attitude  toward  likj 
they  won’t  get  any  more  ads  from  y<» 
That,  in  effect,  was  what  they  asked.  Tk 
store  refused. 

Here  was  an  example  of  labor  adoptik 
a  tactic  it  has  long  charged  against 
agement.  The  technique  is  not  new.  ® 
has  been  employed  elsewhere  agalnd « 
newspaper  by  a  religious  group. 
glad  to  say  that  as  a  general  rule 
pressure  against  newspapers  is  ignore! 

We  can  kiss  our  free  press  Boo****^ 
the  time  ever  comes  when  labor  unMi| 
religious  groups,  management  associaulk 
or  any  other  kind  of  organization,  can  W 
up  advertisers  against  a  newspaper  to  add 
favorable  or  unfavorable  treatment  ot  k® 
ment  on  any  subject. 


13 
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■  -  — - service  as  a  Navy  lieutenant 

and  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Republican  •  Boomerang  and 
Daily  Bulletin. 

Leslie  B.  Schwab  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin  to  his  former  job  of  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  after  20  months 
with  the  army  air  corps.  Also 
back  from  the  service  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Watts,  who  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Bulletin  under  the 
veterans’  apprentice  ( on-the- 
job  )  training  program. 

Archie  Sharp,  former  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  prior  to 
enlisting  in  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  post  following 
his  discharge.  He  was  a  Lieu- 

ISnments  with  the  Army  and  tenant-Commander. 

Munitions  Board.  CARTOONIST  CUGAT  Howard  H.  Smith,  former  pro- 

Lr-COMDR.  WII^IAM  R.  SHAR-  Wavier  Cugat,  loit,  band  leader.  71?  V 

nr  J*.,  formerly  supervising  'N.  Y.)  Herald,  was  awarded  a 

S(ctor,  California  Highway  nn  citation  and  medal  by  Secretary 

SS  has  become  associate  Angeles  Times  ottce  on  a  recent  qj  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson 
^er  the  Martinez  (Calif.)  ^“9“*  “‘"ted  his  career  for  “Distinguished  Service  in 

SiiTi  Costa  Gazette  and  Con-  “«  “  caricatunst  on  the  Times,  behalf  of  the  War  Finance  pro- 
tfi  Cotta  Standard.  _  gram’’  at  ceremonies  in  Wash- 

jOB(  Skinners,  publi^er  of  director,  Philadelphia  Record  ^ftor  of^the^War*  ^Mnce^Di- 
Irtjbrd  (Wis.)  Ttmes-Press,  is  ^^d  an  officer  of  the  Interstate  vision 

dii^man  of  a  committee  ar-  circulation  Managers’  Associa-  t  t  u  k 

n«in«  the  35th  anniversary  re-  tjon  honored  at  a  testi-  NoRman  J  L^i^y  has  been 

oioii  of  graduates  of  Marquette  nionial  dinner  recently  for  his 

Ciwrsity  College  of  Journal-  as  circulation  director.  ,  I 

■  in  June.  Paul  McMahon,  g^d  for  his  interast  in  the  wel-  succeeding  the  late  Charlie  J. 
Itomlcee  Journal  staff  writer,  faro  of  newspaper  carriers.  Evans. 

irieechairman.  ^  Glen  Fockele,  formerly  re- 


pebsonal 

jgNTlON _ 

mVING  E.  ROGERS,  publisher, 
Uvrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib- 
iM,  was  elected  at  the  annual 
^ting  on  Feb.  11  as  president 
treasurer,  the  Eagle-Tribune 
Siiriiing  Company,  succeeding 
^  late  (iEORCE  A.  Mellen  who 
hM  held  the  post  since  1942. 
y  CoMDR.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
ii  general  manager,  Harrison- 
kfj  (Va.)  Daily  News  Record, 
ad  editor,  Winchester  (Va.) 
imtng  Star,  has  been  awarded 
idUtion  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
geat  (or  "outstanding  perform- 
nct  of  duty”  on  his  wartime 
Mgnments  with  the  Army  and 
!lify  Munitions  Board. 


liiricecfaairman. 


circulation  manager  of  the 

lilor,  Salmas  (Calif.)  Califor-  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  before  City  ( Kan. )  Star,  has  been 
lii,  has  conclude  three  years  jjg  entered  the  Army,  has  be-  manager, 

dlbral  duty  and  is  now  b^k  come  circulation  manager  of  the  (Kan.)  Daily  News. 


ditor  of  Lane  Publishing  Co.  Beaumont 
5«  Francisco.  and  Journal. 


Enterprise 


David  R.  Bradley,  formerly  of 
Sai  Francisco.  and  Journal.  '  the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  news- 

aoaomc  Carter,  author  and  Hebert  E.  Vedder,  who  has  PuP®r  representatives,  has  been 
dMnmblisher,  Greenville  been  on  the  financial  department  appointed  natioiml  advertising 
at.)  Delta  Democrat-Times,  the  Chicaan  Tribune  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

ril  be  a  speaker  at  the  annual  1930  has  b^^  appoint^  News-Press  and  Gazette. 

oaference  of  the  Louisiana  advertising  manager  of  the  Na-  Howard  T.  Wheat,  formerly 
Unry  association  in  Shreve-  tional  Bank  of  Commerce  of  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
pt  March  29-30.  Seattle.  has  joined  the  Milicaukee  (Wis.) 


Hebert  E.  Vedder,  who  has  Paper  representatives,  has  been 
been  on  the  financial  department  appointed  natioiml  adverting 
nf  th..  Chicaan  Tribune  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 


Ipt  March  29-30. 

Joan  W.  Graham,  general 
■Biger,  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
lawJottmol.  has  been  ap- 


Seattie.  has  joined  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Charles  E.  Branham,  national  Sentinel  as  national  ad^rtising 
advertising  manager,  Atlanta  manager,  succe^ing  Fred  J. 
(Ga. )  Journal,  was  present^  Chlupp,  resigned. 


^■pateda  member  of  the  advis-  the  Order  of  the  British  Furman  L.  Templeton,  Afro- 

publication  boaM  of  the  Empire  for  his  wartime  work  American  Newspapers,  person- 
B Legion  News,  ^  gjj  gfhcer  in  the  Military  In-  nel  manager,  was  sworn  in  as 
u  viBMciil  n^spaper  of  the  Amer-  telligence  Division  of  the  Gen-  a  member  of  the  Housing  Au- 


na  Legion  of  Ohio.  eral  Staff  in  Washington,  D.  C.  thority  of  Baltimore,  succeeding 

Major  Eric  S.  Frost,  formerly  P"-  George  B.  Murphy,  secre- 
In  Tlia  PiistnAca  fbe  Montreal  Herald,  has  tary,  Afro-American  Company, 

Hi  tne  DUSmess  wince  Jjecu  appointed  advertising  man-  Lt,  Comdr.  George  Drapeau, 


thority  of  Baltimore,  succeeding 


Lt,  Comdr.  George  Drapeau, 


la  I  B.4BNEY  G.  CAMERON,  circu- 
idko  manager,  Seattle  Star, 
k  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
•aied  circula- 
Iw  director  of 
Ji  Pittsburgh 
'•It  Gazette. 

JaeiP.O’Con- 
».  former 
tltiiified  ad 
^  “^er  of  the 
>P®  hd-G  a  z  e  1 1  e 
*jiec  e  n  1 1  y 
baporary  cir- 
nlation  di- 
W*  of  the 
PW,  has  been 

Cameron 

advertis- 
•Itoector, 

J**®*®  N.  JoNTRY,  who  was 
advertising  manager 
Newspapers  in  the 
prior  to  service  in  the 


ager  of  the  Kelowna  (B.  C.)  Jn.,  Lt.  Roy  D.  Duckworth,  Lt. 
Courier.  Robert  L.  Way,  Lt.  Comdr.  Al- 

R.  R.  (“Russ”)  Allbaugh,  for-  Savage,  Jr.,  J.  Raymond 

mer  business  manager  Nevada  Dowd,  Joseph  Restivo,  Lt.  Ed- 


bMome  manager  of 
,  nctBc  Coast  advertising  of- 
■^Bguire. 

M.  Orner,  circulation 

IIITOR  t  PUILISHIMf 


State  Journal,  has  concluded  his  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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|*'We  have  used  ’Points  for  Parents’  for  the  last  12  years 

'and  have  no  feature  we  think  more  of.” 

'  George  Minot,  Managing  Editor 

The  Boston  Herald 

POINTS  FOR  PARENTS 

Combats  Juvenile  Delinquency 

— by  starting  at  home  .  .  .  with  the  parents.  Its  capsule 
comment  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  strongest  kind 
of  anti- Juvenile  Delinquency  promotion. 

For  Late  Proofs  and  Terms,  Write  or  Wire  the 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NER,  circulation 
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Eleanor 

Roosevelt 


vision. 

Norman  J.  Lemley  has  been 


succeeding  the  late  Charlie  J. 
Evans. 

Glen  Fockele,  formerly  re- 


’4' 1 

.-.H#  *4 

1 

1 

Returns  .  . . 

...  to  the  seething  Washing¬ 
ton  scene  with  a  vividly 
bright,  personal  -  coverage 
story  of  Europe’s  turbulence 
and  turmoil. 


MY  DAY 

.  .  .  columns-to-come  hold 
promise  of  penetrating  ob¬ 
servation  written  with  the 
intimate  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing  which  has  made 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  column 
‘‘must”  reading  for  steadily 
mounting  millions. 

Personal  observation  on  her 
recent  trip  abroad,  added 
to  substantial  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  here,  qualify  MY  DAY 
as  a  builder  of  day-by-day 
following  with  your  readers. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire 


FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  •12N0  STREET 
NEW  I'ORK  17  N  Y 
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WARD  Kroepke,  Lt.  Georce  Hus- 
SENNETTER,  all  Navy  men;  Vin¬ 
cent  T.  Smith,  Coast  Guard; 
Capt,  Frank  W.  Rice  and  Lt. 
William  D.  Rotcheord,  Army, 
have  returned  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  ad  sales  staff.  New 
members  of  the  ad  sales  staff 
are:  Lt.  Victor  Porrino,  Navy, 
formerly  of  the  publicity  staff, 
and  Louis  W.  Gold,  Nav^.  Other 
men  returned  from  active  serv¬ 
ice  are:  Capt.  John  H.  Blair, 
Army,  and  Lt.  Victor  Baum¬ 
gartner,  Navy,  who  have  joined 
the  Western  office  in  Chicago. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


PRINCE  M.  CARLISLE,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  more  recently  ni^t  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  appointed  regional 
public  relations  director  of  USO 
for  the  Western  states,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Elmer  (Olap)  Olsen,  sports 
editor  and  city  reporter  for  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Every  Saturday  tince  1884 
With  which  hai  been  merged:  The  Jour- 
naliet,  eitablished  Mardi  24,  1884;  Newt- 


naliet,  eitablished  Mardi  24,  1884;  News- 
paperdom,  Marcl^  1892;  Fourth  Estate, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1901;  Advertising,  Februarr 
^  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Registered. 
Contents  copyrighted  1946. 

The  EoiTon  A  Pubushu  Co.,  Inc. 
Jamu  Wucht  Biown 
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IfoMCBAJC,  Newt  Editor;  Bbtty  Fusu., 
WiixiAM  Raw,  Hbun  M.  Staunton, 
Features;  Jack  Pmcs.  T.  S.  W. 

Liyincston  Labnbo,  Fbank  E.  Ful- 
MAN,  Contributing  Editors;  ViaclHiA 

BaowN,  Librarian. _ 

Jamu  WVioaT  Baown,  Jg.,  Publisher; 
Chabus  T.  Stuabt,,  General  Manager 
attd  Advertising  Director;  JoaiAM  B. 
Kunby,  Marketing  and  Research  Matt- 
ager;  Gbobcb  H.  Stbatb,  Circulation 
Manager;  Fbanb  McCau,  Classified  and 
Placement  Manager. 

U^ashingtou  4,  D.  C..  Bureau,  Jamu  J. 
Butibb,  1383  National  Press  Bldg.,  Tele- 

phone.  Republic  1980. _ 

Chicago  1,  Bureau,  810  London  Gnaran- 
tee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  TeL.  State  4898;  Gbobob 
A.  Bbandbnbubc.  Editor;  Haut  K. 
Black,  Advertising  Refrrsentative. 
Philadelphia  Bureau.  1046  Commeraal 
Trust  Bldg.,  1518  and  Market  Sts.,  PhUa. 
3,  Pa.,  Tel.  RITenhoute,  4582;  Cmablbb 
W.  PiuKB,  Correspondent. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbbll  Watson, 
MOts  Building,  San  Francisco  4;  Tele¬ 
phone,  Sutter  1393;  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents.  Hauv  Nblson.  2402  Russell  St., 
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and  408  Pershing  Spuare  BuOding,  Lm 
Angeles  13:  Tdcpbone,  Michigan  0931. 
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ager.  “Downaloag,”  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 
Arktey,  Herts,  Engdand. _ 
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Centralia  ( Wash. )  Chronicle  for 
the  past  several  years,  has  re¬ 
sign^  to  join  with  a  friend, 
Robert  Brill,  in  purchasing  the 
Centralia  Tribune,  a  weekly. 

Milt  Miller,  author  of  “Sports 
Shots"  and  “Soccer  Shots,”  sports 
columns  distributed  by  Soccer 
Associates,  will  broadcast  a  15- 
minute,  weekly  radio  program. 
“Soccer  Sportlites,”  over  WHN, 
New  York. 

Price  Day,  staff  writer,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  is  visiting  Haiti  to 
gather  material  for  a  series  of 
articles. 

H  .  R  A  L  P  H 
Knight,  former¬ 
ly  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Gleng  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post- 

Star,  has  been 
named  associate 
editor,  Saturday 
Evening  Post 
with  which  he 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  since 
leaving  Glens 
Falls  In  1944.  Day 

Miller  H  o  l  - 

LAND,  formerly  news  editor. 
Western  Division  of  U.P.,  has 
been  named  Pacific  Coast  Vi¬ 
toria!  representative  of  the 
United  States  News  Association, 
upon  his  release  from  the  Army. 

Peter  Giovine,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  serving  in  the  Army,  is  now 
U.P.  bureau  chief  at  Olympia, 
Wash.,  replacing  Carl  Downing 
who,  will  become  executive 
manager  of  the  Washington 
State  Radio  News  Bureau. 

Kirby  Billingsley,  a  member 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  staff  for  the  past  25  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  in  the 
Washington  state  department 
of  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment 

Richard  Lawrence,  former 
city  editor,  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Olympian,  has  returned 
to  his  old  desk  after  nearly 
three  years’  service  with  the 
Navy. 

Bob  Scholl,  former  managing 
editor,  Burbank  (Cal.)  Review, 
who  was  recently  released  from 
the  Army  after  two  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  nam^  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Journal. 

Lamar  Newkirk,  financial 
editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Portland  Booster,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Portland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  S.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  after 
three  and  a  half  vears  as  a 
public  relations  and  personnel 
officer  in  the  Navy,  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  editor  ef  the  Blue- 
field  (W.  Va. )  Sunset  News, 
afternoon  edition  of  the  Blue- 
fleld  Daily  TelegrajA. 

H.  H.  Windsor,  Jr.,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  Brooklyn  Tlmes.Union 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  recent¬ 
ly  picture  ^itor  of  Liberty,  has 
become  eastern  editor  of  Popular 
Mechanics  magazine. 

Joseph  W.  Gambatese  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  information 
for  the  National  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  to  join  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  McGraw-Hill,  cov¬ 
ering  labor  news.  He  is  a  for¬ 


mer  labor  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

David  Stick,  former  reporter 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  New  York. 

Frederick  E.  Lange,  Pittsburgh 
United  Press  rewrite  man,  has 
been  named  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  Extension 
School  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  His 
place  has  been  taken  by  Frank 
Noll,  who  left  the  bureau  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  to  return  to 
college. 

Beverly  R.  Young  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Memphis  staff  of  the 
AP  after  Navy  service. 

Richard  W.  Wallace  is  to  be 
new  editor  of  the  Dandridge 
(Tenn.)  Banner.  He  formerly 
was  with  OWI  and  served  for  a 
time  as  news  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Escar  ’Thompson,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  where 
he  served  as  a  captain  on  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  press  staff, 
has  rejoined  the  AP  bureau  in 
Nashville. 

Sgt.  Kenneth  Simms,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  this  week  be¬ 
came  editor  of  Overs  and  Shorts, 
post  newspaper  at  Camp  Mc- 
Quaide,  Calif.  He  replaced 
Sgt.  Frank  N.  Jones,  former 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 

Eugene  Griffin,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  staffer,  made  a  special  trip 
to  Quebec  to  cover  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lature  for  his  paper. 

Vincent  Fusk,  Jr.,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
is  back  in  harness  after  a 
month’s  sojourn  in  hospital  and 
home,  from  tonsilitis. 

Louis  Robillard,  Montreal  Le 
Devoir,  was  unanaimously 
elected  president  of  the  Quebec 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  at 
the  annual  meeting.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Henri  Dutil,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil,  who  automatically  be¬ 


comes  a  director  of  the  Giiw, 
Maurice  Bernier,  q b 

L’Evenement-J  ournal 
elected  vicepresident,  In’sui  ' 
Sion  to  Robillard,  while 
Gagnon,  Canadian  Preu 
comes  secretary-treasurer 
ceeding  Jack  Dunk,  (L 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

J.  A.  Walsh,  from  Spol 
Wash.,  Walter  Cort,  who 
thB  Portland  bureau  to  enliit 
the  air  corps  and  Duanb  Jon 
who  also  served  with  tte 
corps,  have  joined  the  AP 
land.  Ore.,  bureau.  Biu  Pl 
formerly  with  the  Portlaad 
reau  and  recently  returned  li 
India  where  he  spent  a  rm 
with  AP  World  Service,  hp 
signed  to  join  the  prod 
staff  of  Simon  &  Smith  ad^ 
ing  agency,  Portland 

William  Bequette  has  Joioei 
the  staff  of  the  Portland,  Or. 
U.P.  bureau. 


William  Martly,  formeriy  » 
sistant  city  editor.  New  Hmi 
( Conn. )  Journal-Courier,  faa 
been  appointed  wire  edihr 
Grass  Valley  (Calif.)  Monaq 
Union. 


Charles  Adams,  a  gradoatid 
Miami  University,  has  Joiad 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Miiik 
town  (Ohio)  Journal. 

David  G.  Rowe,  who  reeeat!; 
rejoined  the  Milwauakee  Bami 
of  the  Associated  Preai  iflt 
nearly  four  years  in  /vcmj  ler 
vice  and  has  been  in  Preailr 
sociation  radio  work,  hH 
signed  to  join  the  news  itafl  i 
radio  station  KSEI  at  Focatdk. 
Ida. 

Louis  Olczyk,  who  reeesti; 
returned  from  four  and  a  ball 
years  in  the  Marine  Coipi, 
where  he  was  a  lieutenmt  i: 
public  relations  work,  to  irl 
join  the  Milwaukee  Jouml 
assistant  picture  editor,  hM 
appointed  field  director  of 
lie  relations  for  the  Veto 
Administration.  He  will 
headquartered  in  Chicago. 

( Continued  on  page  41) 
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ITEAVY  reader-mail  proves  the 
success  of  DR.  VAN  DEL- 


LEN'S  authoritative,  daily  medical 
feature . . .  and  a  well-equipped  staff 
handles  this  huge  volume  of  mail 
swiftly,  efficiently — never  lets  your 
readers  down! 


DR.  VAN  OBlN 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  \/ 
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Adam  Smyseh,  Pittsburgh 
Press  reporter  on  leave  for  Navy 
service  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  left  the  service  and  has 
joined  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin. 

Robert  Molyneux,  who 
worked  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post  before  entering  the 
Army  in  1940,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Joel.  Z.  Cohen,  formerly  a 
»orts  writer,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  and  Stuart  G. 
Newman,  formerly  a  feature 
writer.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  have  formed  their 
own  public  relations  agency  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Lloyd  G.  Larson,  formerly  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  that 
paper,  succeeding  J.  Donald 
McGlynn. 

A.  M.  Brayton,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison,  Wis.,  has,  with 
Mrs.  Brayton,  left  for  Califor¬ 
nia  where  they  will  make  their 
home. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  served  on  the  executive 
committee  in  charge  of  Jackson’s 
observance  of  American  Brother¬ 
hood  week. 

Ellis  C.  Hollums,  one-time 
city  editor  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  and  later  on  newspapers 
in  Miami  and  Columbus,  Ga., 
has  returned  to  the  Journal  as 
telegraph  editor.  Brown  Tur¬ 
ner,  who  has  been  acting  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  will  remain  on  the 
desk  and  devote  some  time  to 
the  first  $10,000  fishing  tourna¬ 
ment  being  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  Tackle  and  Gun.  Club, 
of  Jacksonville. 

Lt.  Col.  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard, 
former  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette,  has  been  placed 
on  inactive  service  by  ttie  Army 
and  has  resumed  his  connection 
with  the  newspapers.  His  new 
position  is  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Stoddard  is  the  son  of  Harry  G. 
Stoddard,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  sports  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Journal,  has  assumed  additional 
duties  as  sports  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Eddie  Griffith,  who  has  left 
the  paper. 

Douglas  Danford  and  Robert 
Lynch,  both  recently  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal. 

Dan  Smith,  who  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  prior  to  service  in 
the  Army  as  a  cryptologist,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  from  serv¬ 
ice.  Phil  Garrison,  who  has 
been  serving  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army,  is  back  on 
rewrite  and  general  a.ssignment, 
as  is  Jack  Kennett,  who  like¬ 
wise  was  in  the  Army.  Howard 
McClay,  now  discharged  from 


ALL  KNIGHT  EDITORS  IN  ONE  PICTURE 

Editorial  executives  oi  the  Knight  Newspapers  and  their  chief  got  together  for  a  picture  lor  tlu  Sol 
time  during  the  recent  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention  in  Miami:  Left  to  right— Maao}. 
ing  Editors  Lee  Hills  oi  the  Miami  Herald.  Lynn  Holcomb  oi  the  Akron  Beocon  Journal  and  Dgii 
Stoiiord  oi  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  John  S.  Knight,  publisher;  Basil  L  Walters,  executive  editor  oi  lb 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  Managing  Editor  Everette  Norlander  oi  the  Chicago  Doily  News. 


the  Air  Forces,  is  handling  the 
night  police  beat.  Charlie  Ges- 
SNER,  who  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  while  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  in  Germany,  is  back 
on  rewrite  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Bob  Moore,  a  member  of 
the  art  staff  prior  to  military 
service,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  art  departmet. 

Harry  Belcher,  recently  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  and  the 
San  Diego  Journal,  has  returned 
to  his  former  spot  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  copy  desk. 
Charles  Curtis  is  back  in  sports 
after  discharge  from  the  Army. 

Kris  Gilbertson,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Rhinelander  (Wis.) 
Daily  News,  has  returned  to  his 
position  following  his  discharge 
after  being  in  service  since  1941. 
Other  service  men  who  have  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  the  Daily 
News  staff  are  Carmine  Papara, 
resuming  as  telegraph  editor 
after  40  months  of  Army  service: 
William  C.  Catlin,  news  and 
sports  reporter,  after  four  years 
with  the  AAF. 

John  C.  Chapple,  who  is 
known  as  “Squibber”  on  the 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  Honorary  President 
of  the  Chequamegon  Bay  Old 
Settlers’  Club.  He  has  served 
as  program  chairman  of  the 
group  since  its  inception. 

John  Baker,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  recently 
was  awarded  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mendation  Ribbon.  Baker  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  on 
Guam  on  the  enemy  aerial  in¬ 
telligence  staff  of  Admiral  Hal¬ 
sey. 

John  Curtis,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Santa  Fe  bureau 
manager,  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  San  Francisco 
bureau.  He  has  been  replaced 
by  Jack  Sitton,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  AP  office. 

George  E.  Williamson,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Schenectady, 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  since  1943, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor, 
and  James  F.  Gressler,  a  copy 
reader,  moves  to  the  telegraph 


slot.  Williamson  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  Jamestown  Post. 

Herc  Ficklen,  ex-lieutenant 
colonel,  has  just  returned  from 
three  years  service  overseas. 
During  the  war  he  did  the  syn¬ 
dicated  gag  panel,  “You’re  in 
the  Army  Now’’  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

H.  H.  Steely,  formerly  news 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Ryan  Aeronautical 
Co.  public  relations  department, 
has  joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  copy  desk. 

Ken  'ncHENOR,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  AAF,  has 
join^  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise. 

John  Frasca  of  the  Dallas  staff 
of  United  Press  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Austin,  Tex.,  to  join 
the  U.P.  capitol  staff  for  Texas. 
Frasca,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  was  a  Marine 
Corps  officer  during  the  war. 

Andrew  F.  Wilson,  former 
Buffalo  News  staff  member  who 
was  a  captain  in  a  fighter  group 
of  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  has  been 
discharged  fom  the  service  and 
has  returned  to  the  News  where 
he  is  doing  general  assignment. 

Gordon  P.  Martin,  former  AP 
and  New  Mexican  employe,  and 
now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  has  been 
sent  to  Santa  Fe  as  the  Journal 
representative  in  the  capital 
city. 

Edith  Jackson  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Detroit  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  to  rewrite  in 
the  Lansing  Mich.,  bureau. 

Robert  W.  Hefty,  who  left 
U.P.  Detroit,  to  become  a  2nd 
Lt.  in  the  Army  is  back  on  the 
desk  with  the  U.P. 


With  The  Colors 

CAPTAIN  DONALD  T.  SHEA, 
AP  staff  member  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  before  entering  the  Army 
and  before  that  managing  editor 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News, 
has  been  awarded  the  War  De¬ 
partment  General  Staff  Citation 
for  duty  with  Military  Intelli¬ 


gence  Division,  G-2,  War  Dt- 
partment  General  Staff.  Wist- 
:  ington. 

Robert  M.  Blanchard,  Rschtt 
ter  Times-Union  reporta  oj 
military  leave,  has  been  pr» 
moted  to  captain.  Capt.  Bla^ 
ard,  now  with  the  Public  Rck 
tions  Office  in  Tokyo,  wai  ei' 

1  tor  of  the  Times-Union  Victai 
Pa^e  for  five  months  before » 
tering  the  Army  in  July,  IIC 

Robert  G.  O’Hara,  forma  ^ 
lice  reporter,  Syracuse  HmH 
Journal  and  Herald- America 
has  been  named  sports  edita  d 
the  China  edition  of  Stsn  nd 
:  Stripes.  The  Navy  correspood 
ent  has  been  serving  in  Cbia 
since  last  May. 

Nunzi  Casavola,  PorlW 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  Stai 
who  entered  the  war  as  t  pr; 
vate  in  the  National  Guaid  ud 
came  out  with  the  rank  of  ci? 
tain,  has  received  the  Bpra 
'  Star  for  gallantry  and  initiari 
in  action. 

Robert  B.  Beitr,  editori 
'  writer,  Portland  (Me.)  Sunds 
Telegram,  and  acting  manapil 
editor  of  the  (Jannett  Publis- 
ing  Company,  has  been  pn 
'  moted  to  commander  from 
tenant  commander,  since  his  d-' 
charge. 

Wedding  Bells 

CARLTON  A.  HARKRADD 

Rome  correspondent  of 
week  and  son  of 
Harkrader.  publisher, 

‘  (Va.)  Herald-Courier,  and  ^ 

Giulia  Visetti,  daughter  oi 

■  prominent  Milan,  Italy  engine^ 

*  were  married  in  Rome  Jao-  ‘ 

’  Wesley  .  Sheffield,  avia-J 

editor  Newsday  (Henipi^w 
’  Long  Island.  N.  Y.).  wm  mi 
ried  recently  to  Mathilde 
cott,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  AP 
!  staffer,  and  Mlle.  YiolaM^ 

,  penot,  daughter  of 
.  Ambassador  to  Swihcr.0 
were  married  in  Pans  Jan 

■  Rachel  Kirk, 

i  staff  writer,  and 

■  Ral.ton  were  married  reco>» 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Hbreen 
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cartoons.  The  Parit  Texu  JVei- 
was  cited  for  its  work  of 
munity  betterment. 

A  Dallas  Times  Herald 


Texas  AP  Group 
Makes  Awards, 
Renames  Record 


myth  about  the  superiority  of 
German-made  lenses.  He  praised 
the  American  glass  and  lens 
makers  who,  he  said,  "made  up 
for  the  traditional  craftsman¬ 
ship  by  improvements  in  tech¬ 
nique"  which  produced  superior 
products  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  wartime  needs. 

This  report  by  Col.  Goddard 
should  firmly  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  skeptics  who  de¬ 
layed  buying  American  lenses 
because  some  might  come 
through  from  the  Germans. 

NH5  Explained 
IN  RESPONSE  to  the  queries 
about  the  NH5  Hypo  solution 
we  present  the  following  data 
which  should  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  posed.  NH5  is  a  Hypo  Con¬ 
centrate  and  comes  in  liquid 
form  for  quick  dissolving  in  cold 

water.  To  make  a  5  or  75-gallon  ^  „ 

flxation  bath  with  this  chemical  ture  writir^,  William  C.  Bar- 
the  time  required  is  only  a  few  nard,  AP ,  Dallas,  for  senes  on 
minutes.  This  bath  does  not  re-  Lt.  Audie  Murphy,  war  hero, 
quire  an  adjustment  of  solution  the  sports  field,  Hal  Sayles, 

temperature  control.  The  solu-  Abilene  Reporter  News,  was 
tion  comes  in  two  parts,  one  the  credited  with  the  best  series  on 
Hypo  Concentrate  and  the  other  the  All-Star  high  school  foot- 
a  hardener.  One  gallon  of  solu-  ball  games.  For  staff  corre- 
tion  requires  one  quart  of  NH5  spondence.  joint  citations  went 
in  2V4  quarts  of  water  then  add  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
3  ounces  of  B  or  hardener  with  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram, 
water  to  make  the  gallon.  A  Dave  Cheavens,  AP  writer  at 
three-minute  fixation  of  prints  in  Austin,  was  cited  for  political 
this  solution  makes  them  stain-  writing.  Joe  Fields  Merrow,  of 
less  and  with  a  permanent  last-  Hillsboro,  was  cited  as  outstand¬ 
ing  quality.  ing  AP  correspondent  in  a  town 

without  leased  wire  service. 

Out  oi  the  Box  The  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 

LOUIS  GIAMPA,  Chicago  news-  gram  was  cited  for  its  outstand- 
cameraman,  recently  started  ing  metropolitan  coverage  as  an 
on  a  vacation.  While  on  his  way  AP  member,  and  the  Denison 
to  rest  and  quiet  away  from  Herald  was  honored  for  cover- 
routine  assignments  he  encoun-  age  in  a  city  with  a  population 
tered  an  unscheduled  event.  He 
heard  a  woman  screaming  for 
help,  so  he  ran  to  the  scene  in 
time  to  give  chase  to  a  tough  as¬ 
sailant  of  the  damsel  in  dis¬ 
tress.  During  the  chase  the 
tough  character  stopped  to  as¬ 
sail  another  woman  but  Louis 
put  on  extra  speed  and  caught 
him.  After  the  police  arrived, 

Louis  continued  on  his  way  to 
peace  and  quiet.  .  .  .  Paul  Olsen 
has  returned  to  his  old  job  as 
cameraman  on  the  Chicago 
Times  after  three  years  of  over¬ 
seas  service  as  a  captain  in  the 
Air  Forces.  .  .  .  Wilfred  L.  Davis 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
Ansco’s  Paper  Plant  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Fritz  Wentzel.  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  with  the  company  for 
25  years  and  was  assistant  man¬ 
ager  in  the  emulsion  works.  .  .  . 

C.  E.  Martin,  staff  photographer 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily 
News,  recently  opened  his  own 
business  and  calls  it  "The  Dark¬ 
room.”  .  .  .  Wabash  Photo-Lamp 
Co.  is  giving  away  new  pocket 
exposure  meter  cards  with  data 
on  exposures  with  Superflash 
bulbs.  .  .  .  Boston  newspapers 
are  giving  photographers  credit 
lines.  .  .  .  Tom  Flanagan  is  now 
with  INP,  doing  his  "shooting" 
in  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  .  .  .  Directors  of  the  Short 
Course  at  Kent  University  are 
requesting  that  the  prospective 
students  act  now  to  get  housing. 

■ 

New  W.  Va.  Daily 

_  The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Daily 

the  News,  an  a.m.,  made  its  debut 
Jan.  13,  with  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
the  as  advertising  representative. 


PHOTCXIRAPHY 


Remote  Control 
Cameras  Ready 


photo  was  chosen  first  plae,  ^ 
the  sports  picture  field^, 
photographer  was  Johnny  Bsyx 

Ur„,,tr,r,  _ if.. 


The  Houston  Post  ranked  fc 
in  pictures  in  the  news  isctioc 
The  Houston  Chronicle  wu 
with  a  feature  picture. 


For  A-Bomb  Test 


By  Jack  Price 

The  Navy  and  Army  will  pho¬ 
tograph  the  forthcoming  Pacific 
atom  bomb  tests  from  every  pos¬ 
sible  angle  by  remote-controlled, 
long-range  Fairchild  aerial  and 
motion-picture  cameras. 

Batteries  of  radio  -  operated 
cameras  are  to  be  mounted  atop 
heavy  100-foot  steel  towers  on 
several  islands  five  to  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  target,  in  the 
Bikini  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands. 
The  cameras  must  be  shielded  in 
tower  rooms  constructed  of  thick 
lead  sheets. 

Inside  the  lead  housing  the 
cameras,  additionally  protected 
by  airtight,  waterproof  boxes, 
will  photograph  through  optical¬ 
ly  flat  windows  and  through 
portholes  in  the  lead  housing. 
The  portholes  will  close  auto¬ 
matically  after  the  pictures  are 
taken  to  exclude  radio-activity. 

Because  of  the  intense  heat 
that  will  be  generated  by  the 
atom  bomb  explosions,  the  cam¬ 
eras’  lenses  will  be  covered  by 
heavy  neutral  density  filters, 
which,  operated  by  photo  cells, 
will  move  away  from  the  lenses 
to  permit  photography  an  in¬ 
stant  after  the  flash. 

If  the  lenses  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  they  would  let  so  much 
heat  through  to  the  cameras’ 
magazines  that  the  film,  even 
though  non-inflammable,  might 
melt.  It  may  be  several  weeks 
before  anybody  can  approach  the 
camera  houses,  because  the  sur¬ 
rounding  waters  will  probably 
be  radio-activated. 

The  tests  will  also  be  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  air.  Navy  and 
Army  planes,  manned  by  photo¬ 
graphic  crews,  will  fly  at  safe 
distances,  and  at  all  altitudes  up 
to  30,000  feet,  carrying  batteries 
of  long  focal  length  aerial  cam¬ 
eras.  Fairchild  radar  cameras, 
recently  developed,  will-  also  be 
used. 


Crowell-Colllet 
Publishing  Co 


■  been  witl 

~  American  fir 

,  two  decades  E( 

Scarborough  also  has  bsc 

elected  to  it 
Crowell-Collier  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  made  a  vicepreddsotoi 
the  company. 

J.  R.  Norris  has  been  nimid 
the  American’s  advertishil  nie 
succeeding  Scck,’- 


manager, 
ough.  Norris  has  been  succeeM 
as  western  sales  manager,  vii 
headquarters  in  Chicaio, 

H.  E.  Cole. 


OUTSELLS  ALL  OTHER 
MAGAZINES  AMONG  NEGROES 


WRITE  FOR  RATE  CARD 
Negro  Digest  Publishing  Co 
5125  Calumet  Avenue 
Chicago  15,  Illinois 


In  BLACK  and  WHITE, 

HUBER  RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS  OUT! 

Hurninc;  through  millions  of  tiny  jets,  natural  gas  from  Huber’s  own  wells  in  Texas  pro¬ 
duces  the  soot  called  carbon  black— the  essential  pigment  of  high-grade  Huber  news  and 
publication  inks.  From  these  same  “hot  houses”— with  the  aid  of  Huber  scientific  research 
—came  a  specially  developed  carbon  black  for  our  (Jovernment’s  synthetic  rubber  program. 
Millions  of  tires  that  rolled  along— to  Victory  — were  made  with  Huber's  famous  wyex 
Carbon  lilack,  the  official  control  pigment  for  all  (lovernment  Rubber  ((iR-S)  Production. 

Carbon  Rlack  is  but  one  of  Huber’s  basic  resources  that  makes  possible  the  con- 
sistentlj’  high  cpiality  of  Huber  Inks.  Because  Huber,  unique  among  ink  manufacturers, 
controls  most  of  its  own  raw  materials  from  the  ground  up,  Huber  quality  is  recognized 
everywhere. 

We  are  eager  to  share  the  benefits  of  wartime  experience  and  research  with  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Jomorrow,  as  in  the  past,  count  on  Huber  resource- 
fulness  for  the  finest  printing  inks— color,  as  well  as  black. 

J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.  New  York;  Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Boston;  Huber, 

Ga.;  Graniteville  and  Langley,  S.  C.;  Borger,  Texas. 

PRINTING  INKS,  PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS  AND  GASOLINE, 

CARBON  BLACKS,  KAOLIN  CLAYS,  RUBBER  CHEMICALS. 

ITOI  ft  PUILISHERfer  Pebraary  23.  194ft 


ABC  Standards  Aid 
Price  Maintenance 


CIHCIILATION  Busuiess,”  showing  carriers  how 

^  ^**^****^  they  can  earn  money  and  have 

fun. 

ABC  Standards  Aid  Flmt  comers  carry  on 

IVAJ-lVAvAi  V* W  DEDICATED  to  former  Flint 

•  mjP  *  ■  (Mich.)  Journal  carriers  who 

Ml*!  ^  A  IVI  ^  1 T1  TATI  ^  T1  ^  A  served  in  the  armed  forces  dur- 

ing  the  war,  a  booklet  has  been 
published  by  the  Journal  which 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  P»ys  ®r‘ 

*  ^  y  carriers  and  highlights  the  mill* 

AS  THE  price  to  the  subscriber  chants”  in  taking  care  of  their  careers  of  some  picked  at 

goes  up.  the  obligation  of  the  accounts  and  the  general  busl-  bova  are 

publisher  to  deliver  a  product  ness  of  their  routes.  They  will  fnrpp  n/over 

which  merits  be  allowed  one  credit  a  se-  i?.  nifhv  Slv  are 

mester  for  a  minimum  of  200  carriers 
hours’  work.  Maximum  credits  ® 

allowed  toward  graduation  are  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
fQ„j.  •  factors  that  are  the  basis  of 

•“Hie  hovs  are  exopcted  to  American  business,"  explained 
maSaln  ?wo  B’1  a^  ti?  C’s  Robert  Baylor  circulati^  man¬ 
at  least,  in  their  other  school  ^  a 

subjects,  and  will  be  allowed  fbe  booklet.  On  the  cow  w 
credit  for  their  carrier-salesman  four-color  “f  two  Jour 

Job  as  a  afth  subject,"  said  Mrs.  ““f  carriers  and  the  Bag. 

Margit  Smith,  work-credit  co-  * 

ordinator  for  the  school  district.  OrleCUlS  PctPOrS 

m  me  atji.,  is  a  A  vocational  credit  grade  rec-  —  -»  . 


which  merits 
reader  conB- 
dence  and  good¬ 
will  likewise  in¬ 
creases,  James 
N.  Shryock, 
mana^ng  direc¬ 
tor,  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circula- 
Uons,  told  Mid¬ 
west  circulators 
this  week. 

“M  e  mbership 
m  the  ABC  is  a 
great  asset  to 
both  publishers 


New  Orleans  Papers 


Shryock 


A  vocBuonai  creaii  graae  rec-  .  »»  — ? _ 

ord  wiU  be  compiled  for  each  Plan  HotO  MagOZme 
carrier  at  the  end  of  the  se-  Chicago— The  Neto  Orleans 


both  publishers  *  carrier  at  the  end  of  the  se-  Chicago— The  New  Orleans 

and  circulation  managers  in  this  mester  by  R.  D.  Harting,  Times  Times-Picauune  and  States  will 
connection.  Mid  Shryock  in  city  circulation  manager.  The  lounch  its  Sunday  color  roto- 
addressing  the  Kansas  City  grades,  derived  from  the  boys’  magazine  supplement 

meeting.  In  the  main  its  records  and  reports  from  the  dis-  ,  according  to  Roland  La- 

standards.  and  deBnitions  of  trict  managers,  will  be  forward-  ^revL  national  advertising  man- 

h'a'tV  S  wr?tte"n"V‘S^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

lisher  members  of  the  Bureau  Judge  Praises  Carriers 


JUIX3E  Charles  L.  Aarons  of  SerriLrt  week 


of  the  new  magazine  to  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 


tection. 

ABC  Buies  Help 

‘"rhere  is  hardly  a  rule  or  by 


Milwaukee  recently  told  Mil- 


Tlmes-Picayune 


waukee  Journal  circulation  staff  States  Sunday  supplement  is  a 
members  they  have  a  great  op-  locally  planned  and  edited  roto 


lawrs  of  the  ABC  adherence  to  portunity  to  aid  boys  in  helping  magazine,  built  around  the  gen- 
which  does  not  result  in  the  to  promote  their  welfare.  era!  theme  of  “Fabulous  New 

publisher’s  obtaining  more  “I  don’t  remember  a  case  of  Orleans,”  Ladreyt  announced. 


money  from  his  circulation  op-  serious  wrongdoing  by  any  boy  a  sample  copy  of  the  new  sec- 
eration  than  be  would  have  if  who  was  in  the  newspaper  busi-  tion  was  distnibuted  to  those 
he  had  failed  to  adhere  to  those  ness,"  said  Judge  Aarons.  “A  attending  the  luncheon, 
standards.  The  individual  pub-  newspaper  with  standards,  one  The  new  Orleans  roto  supple- 
lisher  likewise  has  the  assur-  that  is  more  than  a  money-  ment  makes  the  fifth  of  its  kind 
ance  that  other  publishers  must  seeking  business,  develops  pride  to  be  inaugurated  by  Sunday 
adhere  to  identical  standards.”  in  doing  things  that  are  funda-  newspapers.  Others  Include  the 
Commenting  upon  the  most  mentally  right.  To  subscribers  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  At- 
important  change  which  has  the  carrier  boy  represents  the  lanta  Journal,  Nashville  Tenn- 
taken  place  in  the  newspaper  paper,  and  the  boy  feels  his  im-  essean  and  Columbus  Dispatch. 
business  in  the  last  30  years,  portance  as  a  representative.  All  five  supplements  are  print- 
namely,  the  increase  in  price  Many  successful  men  have  be-  ed  at  the  Standard  Gravure 
to  the  subscriber,  Shryock  con-  gun  their  careers  in  the  lowest  Corporation  in  Louisville.  Each 
tinued:  brackets  of  the  newspaper  Beld."  magazine,  however,  is  locally 


tinued:  brackets  of  the  newspaper  Beld.  magazine,  however,  is  locally 

"The  publisher  is  no  longer  The  Judge’s  remarks  Bttlngly  edited  and  sold  individually, 
satisfled  with  a  circulation  man-  terminated  a  conference  that  e 

ager  who  is  simply  able  to  get  stressed  the  selection  and  proper  nu:i_ 
a  higher  circulation  Bgure;  he  training  of  carriers.  Parent  *  mia«  OOUIS  110ia 

wanG  more  circulation,  but  he  contacts  and  station  meetings  Philadelphia — Most  successful 

wants  that  increased  circulation  were  dramatized  in  effective  in  the  10  years’  history  of  Phila- 

to  result  in  more  net  income,  manner,  under  the  direction  of  delphia  Inquirer  glove  competi- 

Today,  the  circulation  manager  Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  circulation  tions  was  this  year’s  annual 
must  not  only  get  more  circula-  manager.  Diamond  Belt  and  Middle  At- 

tion,  he  must  get  it  on  a  basis  ']^e  Journal  has  prepared  a  lantic  A.  A.  U.  championships 


lanager.  Diamond  Belt  and  Middle  At- 

The  Journal  has  prepared  a  lantic  A.  A.  U.  championships 


tlon,  he  must  get  ft  on  a  basis  The  Journal  has  prepared  a  lantic  A.  A.  U.  champion 
where  the  increased  circulation  brochure,  entitled,  "Boys  In  staged  at  Convention  Hall, 
will  produce  permanently  a 
higher  net  income.” 

’This  increase  in  subscription 
rates  means,  of  course,  that  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  has  become  a 
much  more  important  part  of 
the  publisher’s  income  and  plays 
an  important  role  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  the 
publisher,  he  pointed  out. 

Get  School  Credits 

SEIA’TTLE  schools  have  added 

another  classiBcation  to  their 
extensive  part-time  work  credit 
program  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  bv  completing  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Seattle  Times  to 
offer  credit  to  newspaper  car¬ 
rier-salesmen. 

The  boys  are  being  recognized 
for  their  efforts  as  “Little  Mer- 


Business  Manage: 
Carries  floute 

M.  G.  Chambers,  buiioek 
manager  of  the  Knoxvtu, 
(Tenn.)  News  -  Sentliwl,  hj, 
branched  out — he’s  a  "six-sta 
carrier  for  the  circulatios  dc 
partment.  Three  years  ago.  s 
the  beginning  of  tire  and  a 
rationing,  Mr.  Chambers  afreed 
to  take  six  papers  with  his 
every  evening  for  subscriber!  g 
his  suburban  neighborhood.  Bei 
still  doing  it.  The  papers  con 
to  his  desk  all  neatly  wripud 
and  bearing  an  ofihcial  tii 
which  says  “Route  No. 
Chambers’  car.” 

Delivery  of  his  "route"  con¬ 
sists  in  putting  the  papers  in  1 
box.  The  subscribers  get  tba 
from  the  box,  and  in  that  vt; 
are  able  to  get  the  Home  E^tio: 
of  the  News-Sentinel.  No  cu¬ 
rlers  are  available  for  the  nb- 
scribers  in  this  neighbarboo! 
where  houses  are  scatter^  lod 
distances  are  wearying. 

Style  Queen  Chosen 

“Miss  Fashion  Rhapiod;.' 
chosen  style  queen  of  C^. 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neut-ipoo- 
sored  “Fashion  Rhapiodj  d 
1946,”  will  be  present^  at  tk 
Feb.  28  luncheon  meeting  of  tk 
Chicago  Federated  Advertiiiiii 
Club  at  Hotel  Continental  Mis 
Virginia  Leimert,  Daily  Ntti 
Fa^ion  writer,  will  speak  ■ 
“Chicago’s  Future  in  Fashkxu.’ 
emphasizing  the  importance  d 
fashion  advertising  in  the  pod- 
war  world. 

WINSTON-SAim 
POPULATION 
TOPS  90,000 

Conservative  estimates  show 
that  in  the  past  five  yean 
Winston  -  Salem  has  gained 
more  than  12,000  people  . .  • 
bringing  the  population  to 
more  than  90,000. 

Never  a  market  to  "shoot 
at  the  moon”  in  the  matter  of 
population,  thi.s  figure  repre¬ 
sents  folks  living  in  a  com¬ 
pact  area. 

The  city  could  easily  W 
the  100,000  mark  if  city  limih 
were  extended  now  .  .  •  •* 
they  probably  will  be  one  daj 
soon. 

One  more  sign  that  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  is  growing! 

Journal  and  Sentiinl 

WinstoB-Salea.  North  Csidiss 
National  KoprooooW**"'  | 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


IDITOB  A  PU  BLISHIB  for  PabrMHT 


Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Removing  The  Tonsils  Changes  The  Voice” 

When  a  ton8ille<;tomy  is  required  late  in  life,  the 
widespread  belief  is  that  the  operation  will 
permanently  hoarsen  or  otherwise  change  the 
voice  quality.  The  truth  is  that  the  only  after¬ 
effects  of  a  <;omplete  tonsil  removal  are  bene¬ 
ficial  ones. 


Food  In  Dented,  Rusty  Cans  Is  Unwholesome' 

It's  not  true — unless  the  can  shows  evidence  of 
leakage,  dent  or  rust  does  not  indicate  that  the 
food  inside  is  spoiled.  Cans  are  hermetically 
.sealed  to  protect  the  contents  from  outside  con¬ 
tamination,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
this  .seal  is  broken. 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

This  popular  supposition  is  false.  The  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  contents  of  the  can. 
They  need  not  be  cooked  as  raw  foods  are,  but 
only  heated  to  suit  individual  taste. 


“Bad'Tasting  Medicines  Are  Most  Effective” 

So  many  remedies  are  unpleasant -tasting  that 
an  association  between  disagreeable  taste  and 
curative  powers  has  spread  this  common  belief. 
Actually,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  distrustful  of 
your  next  medicine  merely  because  it  does  not 
have  a  bad  taste. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . . .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions 
that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


PROMOTION 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Reflects 
Its  Age  in  Pictures 


ktJd. 


ecLS 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

PERHAPS  to  celebrate  ita  com¬ 
ing  of  age,  the  Neio  York  Mir¬ 
ror  is  distributing  to  advertising 
executives  and  to  such  other 
public  characters  as  members  of 
Congress  a  large  volume  titled 
‘Camera  Cavalcade.”  It  reprints 
noteworthy  newsphotos  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Mirror  in 
the  last  21  years. 

This  is  strictly  a  plush  prestige 
piece,  but  it  will  surely  be  read 
with  more  than  casual  interest. 
It  will  be  saved,  too,  by  more 
than  a  few  who  get  it  and  who 
will  want  to  enjoy  it  over  and 
over  again. 

That’s  because  it  is  bard  to 
find  a  formula  more  certain  of 
compelling  reader  interest  than 
photographs  of  our  yesterdays, 
nor  one  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
our  “save  it  as  a  souvenir”  in¬ 
stinct. 

About  one-third  of  the  pic- 
tiu'es,  we  are  told,  are  staff  pho¬ 
tos;  the  rest  are  from  the  serv¬ 
ices.  They  cover  the  two  decades 
from  the  youthful  Lindbergh 
about  to  fly  his  “Spirit  of  St. 
Louis”  to  Paris  to  the  awful 
birth  of  the  atomic  age. 

Selection  of  the  pictures  was 
by  Jack  Gouvernale,  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  art  editor,  and  Hinson 
Stiles,  managing  editor;  with  Lee 
Tracy,  then  promotion  manager, 
making  the  final  selection  and 
writing  the  running  captions. 
Alfred  P.  Simonet  designed  the 
volume  simply,  wisely  playing 
the  pictures  large.  There  is  no 
sell  in  the  volume  other  than 
Publisher  Charles  McCabe’s  re¬ 
strained  foreword  mentioning 
the  Mirror’s  increasing  tendency 
to  grab  off  picture  prizes. 

’This  was  Lee  Tracy's  last  job 
for  the  Mirror  before  he  quit  to 
set  up  his  own  public  relations 
business.  It  is  for  him  a  fitting 
curtain  line,  for  the  Mirror  a 
promotion  that  .should  be  long 
remembered. 

Lively  Letter 

IF  YOU’VE  ever  sweated  over 

the  job  of  writing  a  promo¬ 
tional  letter  and  keeping  it  in¬ 
teresting,  get  a  load  of  what  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times  did 
with  a  recent  letter  sent  to  the 
city’s  retailers  over  the  signature 
of  Publisher  Joyce  A.  Swan.  It’s 
a  honey — a  four-pager  reviewing 
what  the  Times  did  both  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  achieve¬ 
ment  in  1945  that  never  lags  in 
reader  interest.  One  reason  is 
that  it  is  well  written.  Sentences 
are  short,  packed  with  facts.  But 
the  main  reason  is  that  down  the 
left-hand  margin  of  each  of  the 
pages  runs  a  series  of  little  car¬ 
toons,  each  illuminating  the 
paragraph  it  adjoins.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  Herbert  A.  Willis 
tells  us  the  Times  figured  the 
cartoons  would  take  the  curse 
off  the  letter's  length,  “but  we 
never  anticipated  the  barrage  of 
complimentary  replies.” 
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Evansville  Family 

A  NICE  public  relations  effort 

is  a  booklet  titled*  “It’s  the 
Family  That  Counts”  that  is  sent 
out  by  the  Evansville  (Ind. ) 
Courier  and  Press  to  acquaint 
people  with  the  happy  little  fam¬ 
ily  group  that  produces  these 
papers.  Through  the  medium  of 
photographs  and  running  cap¬ 
tions,  the  booklet  tells  the  story 
of  the  papers,  their  production 
and  delivery;  and  then  of  the 
community,  urban,  rural  and  in¬ 
dustrial,  that  the  papers  serve. 
With  the  booklet  goes  a  market 
folder  giving  essential  data 
about  the  papers’  “tri-state  em¬ 
pire.”  This  is  made  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map  making  good  use 
of  symbolic  drawings. 

News  Report 

WHEN  the  country’s  food  edi¬ 
tors  and  processors  had  their 
conference  in  Cincinnati  last 
month,  the  Cincinnati  Post  as¬ 
signed  a  staff  of  three  to  cover 
the  event.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
prehensive  news  report  to  its 
readers  of  what’s  new  in  the 
field  of  food.  Now  Harold  Riesz. 
the  paper’s  business  promotion 
manager,  sends  out  a  simple 
booklet  reproducing  the  Post’s 
coverage.  It  should  impress  food 
advertisers,  who  like  to  feel 
they  have  a  pre-cooked  audi¬ 
ence  for  their  messages. 

■ 

Mat  Service  Set  Up 
By  Stamps-Conhaim 

A  new  general  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service,  Stamps-Con¬ 
haim,  Inc.,  organized  last  fall 
by  Harold  H.  Stamps  and  Milton 
B.  Conhaim,  began  operations 
this  week.  ’The  firm  is  offering 
both  a  quarterly  service  and 
monthly  merchandise  material 
on  women’s,  men’s  and  child¬ 
ren’s  wear,  furniture  and  shoes. 

Both  Stamps  and  Conhaim 
were  for  many  years  with 
Meyer  Both  Co.,  the  former  as 
western  sales  manager  until 
last  August,  the  latter  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion  until  1934.  Conhaim  also 
operates  the  Retail  Reporting 
Bureau  and  an  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  service  for  retail  stores. 

’The  new  company  has  offices 
in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
City. 

■ 

Plaque  for  Bond  Aid 

South  Bend,  Ind. — A  gold 
plaque  presented  to  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  at  a  recent 
dinner  attended  by  500  citizens 
is  in  recognition  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  work  in  assisting  in  the 
sale  of  war  bonds.  Franklin  D. 
Schurz.  vicepresident  of  the 
’Tribune,  was  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Klusmeier,  chairman  of  the 
war  bond  sales  organization. 


Tip-ins  lor  Food  Ads 
COPIES  of  Friday’s  Chicago 
Sun  are  sent  to  food  adver¬ 
tisers  with  green  tip-ins  calling 
attention  to  food  features. 
Across  the  front  page  appear.s 
a  green  sticker:  “Best  Food 
Pages  in  America?  ...  You  be 
the  judge  .  .  .  just  turn  to  the 
food  pages.” 

For  House  Ads 
THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pro¬ 
motion  department  keeps  a 
fresh  supply  of  house  ads  on 
hand  by  utilizing  feature  stor¬ 
ies  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
concerning  syndicated  material 
in  the  paper.  A  recent  ad  was 
devoted  to  George  Branden¬ 
burg’s  interview  with  Chester 
( Dick  ’Tracy )  Gould. 

School  Art  Contest 
POS’TING  awards  of  $100  a 
month,  the  Des  Moines  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  four  art  contests  in  which 
all  Iowa  high  school  pupils  are 
invited  to  compete.  Each 
month  the  contest  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  specific  field  of  art — 
February,  drawing;  March, 
poster  or  commercial  design; 
April,  sculpturing;  and  May, 
oils  and  watercolors. 

Newsroom  Blackboard 

THE  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
maintains  a  large,  ready-ref¬ 
erence  blackboard  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Within  sight  of  the  copy 
desk,  state  editors  and  staff,  it 
lists  the  128  towns  ( with  correct 
spelling  of  names)  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  circulation  area  by  editions. 
The  board  carries  also  the  edi¬ 
tion  times  and  copy  deadlines. 

Helpful  to  Housing 
CAMPAIGNING  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage,  the  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  has  re¬ 
duced  the  situation  to  a  minor 
irritation  by  a  double  display  of 
classified  advertising.  News 
stories  on  the  lack  of  housing 
provided  information  from  lum¬ 
ber  yards  and  building  supply 
houses  as  to  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  remodeling  private 
homes  into  apartments.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  story  were  the  day’s 
"Wanted  to  Rent”  ads. 


Double  oction! 

“Magazine”  appeal  with 
newspaper  impact !  That’s 
the  Sunday  Sun’s  new 
“Magazine.” 

THE  BALTIMORE 
TUNDAY  TUN 

A  great  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  a  great  market. 


IDITOR  U  PU 


Bob  Berkeley 
Gets  Promotion 
Post  in  Memphi 

Memphis,  ’Tenn.  —  Roben  i 
( Bob )  Berkeley  has  been  ru™ 
promotions  manager  of  i 
Memphis 
( Tenn. )  P  u  b  - 
lishing  C  o  m  - 
pany,  succeed¬ 
ing  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join 
the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Berkeley 
was  discharged 
in  November 
after  three  years 
of  Army  service. 

Prior  to  that,  he 
was  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  for  eight  ya.’i 
He  was  with  the  Arkoiuii'lL; 
tie  Rock)  Gazette  for  ayeira:: 
was  merchandising  manaitr : 
the  Atlanta  Journal  a  year 

In  1941  he  bought  hii 
paper  and  was  editor  and  p 
Usher  of  the  Orangeburg  (S.C 
Observer  immediately  teforet 
tering  service. 

A  native  of  Waco,  Texii,  )L' 
Berkeley  was  graduated  irj 
Baylor  University  of  Joumali^ 
and  Advertising.  While  in 
Army,  he  taught  a  courx : 
journalism.  For  a  short  fa 
after  his  discharge  he  wu 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 


Berkaky 


Women's  Wear  stow 
odvertisir^  in  Buffalo 
appears  in  the 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESf 

Fashion  advertiskift 
calls  for  buying 
and  local  spoce  buyan 
know  that  when  yo# 


want  action  in  Buffok 

th*  Courler-ExpriiA 
D«liv«ra  fh«  OoodoL 


for  the  decade  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Tliey  limit  vehicles  to  present 
specifications  and  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  future  developments. 
There  is  real  need,  for  example,  to 
increase  the  width  of  vehicles  to 
lOi  inches  in  order  to  provide  for 
better  and  safer  brakes  and  a 
more  stable  spring  suspension. 

LET'S  DO  IT  RIGHT 

Before  contracts  are  let  and 
construction  started,  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  ))ause  and  review  the 
highway  specifications.^  Let  us  see 
particularly  that  bridge  structures 
are  of  carrying  capacity  equal  to 
that  of  the  highway. 

In  the  public  interest  it  is 
imperative  that  no  restrictions 
l>e  impttsed  which  will  hamper 
motor  transport  development  for 
the  next  three  generations! 


OUR  NEW  .‘{4.000-mile  Interstate 
Highway  System — about  to  be  con¬ 
structed — is  the  largest  and  most 
costly  transportation  project  ever 
nndertaken  by  man  .  .  .  more  than 
twenty-five  times  the  cost  of  the 
Pinama  Canal. 

It  will  become  the  main  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  highways  of  continental 
United  States  .  .  .  the  highway 
pattern  for  the  next  100  years! 

The  construction  of  this  net* 
wwrk  of  highways  involves  from 
10  to  15  billion  dollars  of  public 
■oney. 

CHANGES  NEEDED 

However,  the  studies  for  this 
highway  system  —  excellent  when 
Bade  —  were  completed  before  the 
*d  of  World  War  II,  a  war  that 
^ught  forth  amazing  new  devel¬ 


opments  in  motor  transport  whicli 
obsolete  man.v  phases  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  study. 


BRIDGES  INADEQUATE 

For  exanij)le,  the  rejmrt  contem¬ 
plates  bridges  designed  for  72.000 
lbs.  maximum  loading.  But  —  the 
modern  8-inch,  reinforced  concrete 
pavement  which  will  be  used  can 
support  Truck-Trailer  combina¬ 
tions  w’ith  multiple  axles  and 
wheels  having  a  gross  weight  of 
152,000  lbs. 

In  other  words,  the  bridges 
for  the  new  highways  are  planned 
to  carry  a  weight  of  only  half 
the  capacity  of  the  pavement! 

Also,  the  preliminary  report 
specifies  maximum  vehicle  length, 
width,  height  and  axle  load.  The 
specifications  are  conservative  even 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Here’s  the  DDT  Story 
For  Local  Ad  Drives 


By  Frank  E.  F«lilman 

IN  NOVEMBER,  we  had  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  a  special 
technicolor  film  showing  how 
the  Army  used  DDT  in  barracks, 
infested  pools  and  on  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  army  bug-killers 
literally  let  go  with  both  bar¬ 
rels.  Many  of  the  things  they 
did  to  rid  camps  of  flying  and 
crawling  insects  cannot  be  done 
around  the  homes,  or  bams 
where  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals  are 
quartered. 

Since  V-J  Day,  all  of  us  have 
seen  a  lot  of  DDT  advertising, 
but  up  to  now,  none  of  the  big 
distributors  of  insecticides  has 
released  any  advertising  copy, 
and  we  are  told  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  won’t  be  completely  distrib¬ 
uted  until  about  April  1. 

Description  oi  Product 

This  summer,  many  retailers 
will  run  individual  campaigns 
on  different  types  of  DDT  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  advertising  they  do 
should  be  carefully  checked  for 
die  reasons  that  follow.  In  or¬ 
der  that  readers  of  this  column 
might  have  all  of  the  known 
facts  about  the  use  of  insecticides 
to  which  DDT  has  been  added, 
we  recently  interviewed  one  of 
the  best  known  entomologists 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Amos 
Badertscher  of  McCormick  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  made  by  reacting 
monochlorbenzene  and  chloral 
in  the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid. 
Although  not  a  practical  insecti¬ 
cide  in  its  pure  state,  DDT  is 
amazingly  effective  when  com¬ 
bined  with  other  substances, 
viz.,  ground  with  inert  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  form  a  powder,  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  or  dissolved  in 
a  variety  of  vegetable  oils  and 
petroleum  solvents.  First  syn¬ 
thesized  in  Germany  in  1874,  it 
was  not  until  the  1920’s  that  its 
potentialities  as  a  killer  of  bugs 
and  insects  was  discovered.  It 
was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  early 
in  1943. 

3  Most  Common  Posts 

The  average  American  family 
is  bedeviled  by  three  different 
kinds  of  insects:  mosquitoes, 
flies  and  bedbugs.  Give  folks  a 
product  that  will  control  these 
pests,  and  you  have  a  customer 
who  will  repeat  again  and  again. 
There  just  isn’t  any  way  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  them;  but  they 
can  be  controlled  and  kept  on 
the  defensive  if  the  right  insec¬ 
ticide  is  on  hand  to  fight  them 
when  they  move  in. 

Every  home,  office  or  store 
that  is  bother^  with  flies  or 
mosquitoes  should  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  household  spray  and  a  good 
spray  gun..  According  to  Dr. 
Badertscher,  a  spray  labelled 
"AA  Grade” — it  must  have  suf¬ 
ficient  insecticidal  ingredients 
to  effect  a  percentage  of  knock¬ 


down  of  the  insects  which  it 
contacts  to  comply  with  the 
Peet  -  Grady  Standardization 
Tests — ^that  is  fortified  with  IVi 
of  DDT  will  do  a  real  job  of 
killing. 

Keep  in  mind  that  DDT  is 
not  a  “knock-down.”  The  spray 
will  knock  the  insects  down  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  DDT  that  hits 
them  is  a  slow  killer,  but  it’s  a 
sure  killer  if  any  particles  of  it 
get  on  their  bodies.  They  may 
continue  to  live  for  three  or 
four  hours  and  die  outside  of 
the  room  where  they  were  hit. 
Adding  DDT  to  the  regular 
household  spray  is  a  plus  kill¬ 
ing  agent  It  makes  the  spray 
more  effective.  It  keeps  para¬ 
lyzed  insects  from  recovering. 

In  addition  to  the  convention¬ 
al  household  spray,  to  which  1% 
of  DDT  has  been  added,  many 
families  this  year  will  use  a 
residual  spray,  which  has  5% 
DDT  added. 

Copy  Suggestions 

In  the  average  home,  it  may 
be  used  safely  in  this  way. 
Spray  or  paint  all  window 
screens,  doors,  porches,  porch 
furniture,  railings  and  so  forth. 
Avoid  its  use  where  food  is  ex-| 
posed,  or  on  wallpaper  or  other 
surfaces  that  will  be  stained. 

On  farms,  it  may  be  used  to 
spray  walls,  ceilings,  stalls  and 
pens  where  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
or  horses  are  kept.  A  good, 
thorough  spraying  is  effective 
for  from  three  to  five  weeks. 

How  does  this  spray  with  5% 
added  function?  After  the 
spray  has  been  applied  and  the 
solvent  or  carrier  of  the  DDT 
has  dried,  a  residue  of  transpar¬ 
ent  DDT  crystals  adheres  to  the 
surface  thus  sprayed.  When 
insects  alight  on  it,  they  pick  up , 
some  of  the  crystals.  Within 
three  or  four  hoius  it  kills  them. 

The  key  idea  in  all  three 
campaigns  should  be  "Insect 
Controls.”  Sell  this  idea  in  all 
copy.  In  every  market  may  be 
found  two  classifications  of 
stores  that  can  be  sold  the  idea 
of  insect  control — hardware 
stores  and  grocer.v  stores. 

If  possible,  run  three  ads 
every  week.  The  first  ad 
should  be  devoted  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  spray  with  1  %  DDT  added 
for  quick  control  of  mosquitoes 
and  flies  in  a  room.  The  second 
ad  of  the  week  should  be  direc¬ 
ted  at  those  families  who  want  j 
to  have  from  three  to  five  weeks’ 
control.  The  product  used  to  do 
this  job  is  a  spray  with  5%  DDT 
added.  The  thiM  ad  should  be 
aimed  at  those  who  have  had  a 
bedbug  invasion.  One  concern,  | 
McCormick  &  Company.  Inc.,  is 
this  year  putting  on  the  market  j 
a  special  spra.v  for  bedbug  con- 1 
trol.  It’s  a  .sprav  with  5%  i 
DDT  added. 

(No.  17S  in  a  series) 


Meat  Statistics 

The  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  (beef.  veaL  pork  and 
lamb)  and  poultry  by  civilians 
increased  during  the  war  years 
despite  lend-leose  and  military 
demands.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  for 


pounds  psr 

capita 

are: 

Year 

Meat 

Poultry 

1935-9 

125.6 

17.9 

1941 

141.4 

19.4 

1942 

137.9 

21.5 

1943 

136.3 

28.0 

1944 

149.6 

23.6 

1945 

130.0 

24.7 

Bob  Svensson  Leaves 
L.  A.  Times  for  Agency 

Los  Angeles — Robert  Svens¬ 
son,  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  left  that 
organization  to  assume  the  post 
of  general  manager  of  the  Smith, 
Bull  and  McCreery  Agency. 

He  will  supervise  and  expand 
the  visual  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  began  his  career  in  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  studio  in  Culver  City 
and  later  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  After  five  years  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Herald  and  Express,  he  went 
over  to  the  Times  13  years  ago. 


Hargreaves,  Wright 
Form  Portland  Agency 

Portland,  Ore.— A  new  Fw 
land  advertising  agency  ii  > 
nounced  by  its  partnen,  h 
Hargreaves  and  Jack  Wriggi 
be  known  as  HargresM  i 
Wright  Advertising. 

Hargreaves  has  been  in  ^ 
agency  business  in  Poit^ 
since  1934  and  formerly  wwe 
sociated  with  the  Adote  t 
Bloch  and  Pacific  Nationals 
cies.  During  the  war  he  « 
stationed  for  a  time  at  Potfhi 
air  base  and  later  was  i|| 
radio  operator  for  an  iatH 
tional  airline  flying  from  Cd 
fornia  to  the  Pacific  tlMtti. 

Wright,  former  prododii 
manager  with  Pacific  Natiai 
agency,  joins  the  new  film  iN 
a  background  of  18  years  la  h 
theatre  business,  chiefly  ia  hi 
ern  Washington.  During  them 
he  was  supervisor  of  puUkR 
lations  at  Kaiser’s  Vaneoini 
shipyard.  In  1939  he  wai  kn 
ored  in  Walla  WaUa  with  b 
Junior  Chamber  of  (loomn 
first  citizen  award. 

Advertising  accounts  now  k 
ing  served  Include  Timbciii 
Lodge,  Spearhead  FUkkid 
Bruck  Tackle  &  Mfg.,  and  L I 
Pierce  Auto  service. 

■ 

Fuller  Appointed 

Albert  C.  Fuller,  formaiiyii 
vertlsing  and  publicly  dM 
of  the  Palmer  Housov 
will  become  public  relafiomi 
rector  and  advertising  eonm 
for  the  Drake  HotdTlllirL 


**Good  working  conditioi 
promote  loyalty^* 


The  wise,  veteran  publisher  adds  this 
advice  to  his  new  superintendent.  “My  w- 
perience  is  that  harmony  comes — above  dl 
else — from  careful  detection  and  eliminatira 
of  small  annoyances  and  useless  motioiis  in 
the  publishing  routine.  ...  As  an  exampk, 
when  we  changed  to  Certified  Mats,  ws 
were  able  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
re-melting  of  first  costs,  and  the  morale  of 
the  department  improved  promptly." 
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iW^MK/  nrtifinal  loeomnti 


This  year — 1946 — marks  a  century  of  progress  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  service  to  the  Americar 

people.  Reflecting  the  tremendous  industrial  growth  of  the  Country  itself,  this  service  has  steadily  advanced 

from  a  few  trains  a  day  to  1,340  passenger  trains  and  3,170  freight  trains  daily,  operating  over  10,1 14  miles 
< 

of  line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Now,  as  we  prepare  to  move  into  a  second  century, 
our  combined  research,  engineering  and  shop  facilities  are  producing  new  trains,  new  locomotives,  new  cars, 
new  comforts  and  new  technical  achievements  ...  to  add  still  another  chapter  of  transportation  progress 


that  has  continued  for  one  hundred  years. 


Pedtnstltania  Railroad 


a  p  u  I 
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Unions,  Newspapers 
Vie  for  FM  Permits 


By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWSPAPERS  or  labor  unions? 

.  .  .  which  will  win  the  de¬ 
cision  when  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  assigns 
the  available  channels  for  FM 
broadcasting  in  the  New  York 
City  area? 

The  question  shapes  up  point¬ 
edly  in  the  announcement  of  a 
consolidated  hearing  which  the 
FCC  will  conduct  before  it  deals 
out  the  nine  remaining  channels 
out  of  20  allotted  to  the  New 
York  City  area. 

One  of  the  11  FM  metropoli¬ 
tan  stations  now  operating  in  the 
area  is  a  newspaper  station — 
WQXQ,  operated  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  applicants  for  the  nine 
open  channels  are;  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Company,  Inc.  (the  Daily 
Newt);  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.; 
WLIB,  Inc.  (New  York  Pott); 
New  York  Sun  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.;  National  Maritime  Union 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.;  Unity 
Broadcasting  Corp.  of  New  York 
(clothing  workers’  union). 

Also  Debs  Memorial  Fund, 
Inc.;  Peoples  Radio  Foundation. 
Inc.;  WBNX  Broadcasting  Co.; 
WMCA,  Inc.;  Greater  New  York 
Broadcasting  Corp.;  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.;  Bernard 
Fein;  Supreme  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  Inc.;  Metropolitan  Broad¬ 
casting  Service;  Amalgamated 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.;  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  Broadcasting 
Corp.;  Frequency  Broadcasting 
Corp.;  and  Elias  I.  Godofsky. 

All  Against  the  Field 

There  are  enough  other  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  picture  so  that  the 
Commission,  if  it  wants,  could 
draw  a  line  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  characteristics  of 
newspapers  and  labor  unions 
without  being  too  obvious,  l^en 
again,  the  Commission  might 
choose  the  newspaper  and  labor 
union  applicants  against  the 
field. 

UAW-CIO  is  one  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  channel  in  the  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  area  and  the  hearing 
there  also  will  offer  a  study  of 
FCC  viewpoint.  In  the  past 
week,  the  Commission  grant^  a 
conditional  permit  to  UAW-CIO 
Broadcasting  Corp.  of  Michigan 
for  a  metropolitan  station  in  De¬ 
troit  for  coverage  of  22,750 
square  miles. 

The  grant  was  announced  just 
two  days  after  the  applicant’s 
name  had  been  changed  from 
International  Union  United  Au¬ 
tomobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  (UAW-CIO),  R.  J. 
Thomas,  President. 

Up  to  now,  the  conditional 
grants  to  so-called  newspaper 
stations  have  been  running  a  lit¬ 
tle  behind  33%  of  the  toUl  (323 
as  of  Feb.  13).  About  one-third 
of  the  nearly  700  applicants  are 
n-'vspaper  stations  and  slightly 
1.  er  than  a  third  of  existing 


AM  stations  are  newspaper  in¬ 
terests.  ’ 

In  the  latest  batch  of  condi¬ 
tional  grants  were:  Alameda. 
Calif.,  Abraham  and  Sara  Kof- 
man,  doing  business  as  Times- 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  metropoli¬ 
tan  station:  Oakland,  Calif., 
Tribune  Building  Co.,  metropoli¬ 
tan;  Des  Moines.  la.,  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Co.,  metropolitan, 
possibly  rural;  Medford  (Ore.) 
Printing  Co.;  Easton.  Pa..  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  community:  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  Newspapers.  Inc.,  met¬ 
ropolitan,  possibly  rural. 

Heoring  in  Virginia 

Application  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va. )  Time.s-World  Corp.  has 
been  scheduled  for  a  consoli¬ 
dated  hearing  with  tho.se  of 
Roanoke  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
Piedmont  Broadcasting  Corp.  of 
Danville,  Va. 

Two  newcomers  among  appli¬ 
cants  are:  J.  M.  Bryan  and 
Smith  Davis,  co-oartners,  doing 
business  as  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Broadcasting  Co.,  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  station:  and  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette  Printing  Co., 
rural. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  review  of  engineering  de¬ 
tails,  quite  a  few  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants  have  filed  amendments 
to  permit  construction  of  more 
powerful  stations  than  originally 
planned.  The  FCC  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  confer 
with  FM  broadcast  applicants 
with  a  view  to  persuading  manv 
more  to  content  themselves  with 
community  stations,  since  the 
equipment  which  will  be  ready 
first  is  that  for  the  low  power 
operation. 

The  Commission  reported  it 
has  found  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  proposed  service  area 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  allocation  of  metro¬ 
politan  and  rural  stations. 
In  some  cases,  the  FCC  said,  the 
proposed  equipment  appears  to 
make  inadequate  use  of  the 
channels. 

Business  Notes 
CHARLES  DENNY,  named  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  FCC  with 
the  shift  of  Paul  Porter  to  OPA. 
is  a  lawyer.  .  .  .  Associated 
Broadcasting  System,  fifth  larg¬ 
est  network,  has  suspended  its 
23-station  hookup.  .  .  .  Midwest 
FM  Network,  subsidiary  of 
WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  station, 
has  ordered  transmitter  equip¬ 
ment  from  General  Electric  Co. 
for  five  proposed  FM  stations. 
.  .  .  Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  announced  that  its  250-watt 
standard  broadcast  transmitter  is 
now  being  delivered  to  stations. 
.  .  .  WMC,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  station,  put 
a  new  $35,000  RCA  transmitter 
into  use  recently  as  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  South  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  nation.  .  .  .  Philadle- 


In  'Public  Interest' 

Judge  lustin  Miller,  president 
oi  the  National  Association  oi 
Broadcasters,  has  recommend¬ 
ed  that  radio  stations  promote 
their  "public  interest"  rother 
than  "public  service,"  so  as  to 
avoid  the  implication  oi  being 
a  common  carrier. 

As  a  licensee.  Judge  Miiler 
pointed  out.  a  rodio  station  hos 
the  right  to  occept  or  reject 
persons  or  programs  oiiered 
ior  broadcast.  Not  so  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegroph  compony, 
or  the  railroads.  Hence,  he 
suggested  "Department  in  the 
Public  Interest"  replace  "Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Department." 

Stations  were  urged  to  adopt 
this  promotion  technique  in  ads 
and  announcements. 

phia  Inquirer’s  WFIL  won  the 
Award  of  Distinguished  Merit  of 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  .  .  .  An  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  James 
C.  Petrillo,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians.  and  Justin  Miiler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  has  resulted  in  a 
meeting  being  scheduled  for 
Apr.  8  when  representatives  of 
the  two  organizations  will  try  to 
iron  out  labor  problems. 


Pressmen  Sign 
New  Contract 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland  —  Weekly  pay  . 
creases  of  $14.02  for  day  wofi 
and  $15.02  for  night  work  me, 
to  pressmen  on  Cleveland’!  thm 
daily  newspapers  after  a  rteos- 
mendation  made  by  a  b<^  of 
arbitration  meeting  in  (3ncu. 
nati.  (E&P,  Feb.  16.  pg.  6). 

The  pressmen,  who  retuna 
to  work.  Feb.  5  after  a  32iliT 
strike  that  tied  up  newgp^ 
for  the  first  time  in  Clevelarj 
history,  had  asked  $14.64. 
Ushers  of  the  Press,  Plain  Dekt 
and  News  had  offered  )10J( 

The  pressmen,  members  of  tfe 
AFL  Printing  Pressmen’s  Unim 
agreed  on  Feb.  5  to  submit  tht,; 
wage  differences  to  arbitrate; 

Decision  of  the  arbitratic; 
board  was  announced  by  Geo:^ 
W.  Rosenthal,  Cincinnati  a- 
ploying  printer,  board  chainssi 
Other  members  were  Joseph  S 
Hostetler.  Cleveland  attorwy 
representing  the  publishers,  aeJ 
Maj,  George  L.  Berry,  presidtr.: 
of  the  pressmen’s  union. 

The  compulsory  arbitrate 
clause  was  eliminated  in  the  in 
contract  agreed  on  by  the  prsv 
men  and  publishers.  The  nt* 
contract  provides  two  w«ii 
paid  vacation  annually  insteid:f 
one,  straight  pay  for  six  holidsa 
on  which  pressmen  do  not  wort 
with  double  time  for  work 
on  holidays. 


Newspaper  carrier  boys,  operating  a. 
independent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

.  .  .  /I  program  which  combines  needed 
saieguards  for  the  boy  and  confingeni 
Jiability  protection  ior  the  newspaper 


A/o  Cost  to  the  Newspaper 

Ask  any  of  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  this  p- 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  regu' 

Originated  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 


610  Church  Street 


Evanston  IH* 


IDITOR  &  PUILISMIR  for  NRni^T**' 


Western  E/ectric 


■DESIGNED  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  — 
built  by  Western  Electric — this  1  KW  assures 
M  of  a  radiated  signal  truly  representative  of 
^  at  its  best! 

|r 

h  The  1  KW  will  be  followed  in  production  by  the 
iSSO  Watt,  3  KW,  10  KW  and  50  KW  transmitters. 
^  Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Graybar  Broad* 
[iMt  Equipment  Specialist  for  assistance  in  planning 
Mr  entire  FM  plant.  Enter  your  order  now  at 
■listing  firm  prices! 


>n„ 


Western 

Electric 
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DkaJ  ‘Cjripes  'for  ike  PdL 

Industrial  Editor  Fills 
Dual  Job  at  Rockford 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ROCKFORD,  m.,  Feb.  20— Here 
in  Rockford  a  civic-minded 
city  editor  who  haa  been  busy 
doing  some  postwar  "reconver- 


•  MacAleney  Rust 

Sion"  on  the  local  news  front 
that  is  already  paying  dividends 
among  the  city’s  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver¬ 
age  Reader. 

Out  of  his  experiment  have 
come  an  industrial  editor  for 
the  newspaper  and  a  “Thaddeus 
the  Philosopher”  column  that 
serves  as  potent  medium  in 
voicing  the  "gripes"  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  things  which  bother 
the  average  man  in  his  daily 
life. 

Cracked  Industrial  Story 

When  the  war  was  over  and 
the  self  -  imposed  censorship 
lifted,  John  R.  Rust,  city  editor 
of  the  Register-Republic,  looked 
over  a  list  of  the  city’s  300  in¬ 
dustries  and  decided  that  it  was 
about  time  Rockford  readers 
knew  something  about  them. 
So  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  Rockford,  most  of  the  local 
industries  are  makers  of  heavy 
machinery,  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  consumer  goods. 
Rarely  did  Rockford's  industries 
get  mention  anywhere,  and  the 
fact  most  of  them  were  engaged 
in  top-secret  war  work  didn’t 
help  the  situation. 

When  the  war  ended,  it  wasn’t 
an  easy  job  selling  these  plants 
on  the  idea  of  publishing  such 
facts,  since  they  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  a  local  newspaper 
would  be  interested  in  them, 
^ey  bought  no  local  advertis¬ 
ing:  made  no  consumer  goods. 

Aaeigns  Ex-Army  Mon 

But  Rust  sold  the  local  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  on  getting  that 
organization  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  industries.  He  as¬ 
signed  John  H.  MacAleney,  for¬ 
mer  Army  captain  and  air  corps 
industrial  engineer  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  command,  to  write  a  aeries 
of  stories  about  local  industry. 
MacAleney,  speaking  their  lan¬ 
guage,  began  writing  the  stories 
so  both  industrialist  and  read¬ 
ers  were  pleased,  in  a  language 
all  could  understand. 

He  explained  exactly  what 


each  plant  was  doinig;  how  many 
it  employed;  what  it  brought  to 
the  city;  how  much  were  the 
payrolls;  the  various  interesting 
features  of  each  plant;  their  ac¬ 
tivities,  both  at  work  and  at 
play;  and  what  part  their  work 
played  in  the  general  overall 
war  and  peacetime  picture. 

MacAleney  also  dug  up  fea¬ 
ture  stories  about  small  plants 
which  sprung  up  during  the 
war;  and  about  special  talents 
developed  by  various  workmen, 
and  what  part  that  talent  was 
to  play  in  jproducins  peacetime 
products.  ’To  be  included  in  fu¬ 
ture  stories  are  the  famed  Rock¬ 
ford  furniture  plants. 

Organises  Air  Club 

But  that  was  not  all  Rust  ac¬ 
complished.  He  also  began  or¬ 
ganizing  a  dying  club,  backed 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  all 
war-trained  airmen  together. 
He  told  these  airmen  that  their 
training  and  knowledge  could 
be  put  to  use  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  club  expects  to 
become  a  guiding  influence  on 
the  city’s  air  future.  It  is  still 
in  the  early  organizational  stage. 

Rust  also  began  a  campaign 
to  keep  Camp  Grant,  huge  Army 
camp  at  the  city’s  southern  edge, 
as  a  regular  Army  post.  He  also 
has  the  chamber  of  commerce 
interested  in  that  project.  He 
argued  that  since  the  camp  al¬ 
ready  is  built,  and  provides 
thousands  of  dollars  for  local 
merchants,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  It  is  now  a  separation 
center. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  reader,  however,  the 
creation  of  ‘‘Thaddeus  A.  Xerxes, 
the  ol’  Philosopher"  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  postwar  inno¬ 
vation.  Irked  because  the  po¬ 
lice  were  constantly  nicking 
shoppers  for  overtime  parking 
in  a  city  which  has  narrow 
streets  and  no  parking  facilities 
for  shoppers,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  appealed  to  Rust  for 
help. 

Thaddeus  a  Ghost 

He  created  "Thaddeus”  as  a 
ghost,  using  the  initials  TAX. 
and  charging  that  such  nicking 
of  shoppers  was  an  additional 
tax  on  taxpayers  who  already 
owned  the  streets  and  had  a  right 
to  park  on  them.  Rust  didn’t  re¬ 
sort  to  a  heavy  editorial  bar¬ 
rage.  Instead,  he  assigned  Mac¬ 
Aleney  to  investigate  and  write 
the  story  as  if  some  old  phi¬ 
losopher,  with  not  too  much 
formal  education,  was  merely 
philosophizing  on  the  matter. 

The  result  was  a  humorous 
readable  feature.  The  story  not 
only  had  the  desired  effect  on 
the  police,  but  also  on  parking 
motorists,  who,  laughing  at 
Thad’s  jokes,  left  their  cars  at 


home  and  began  to  pity  the  poor 
cops. 

Thaddeus,  incidentally,  does 
not  criticize,  but  simply  pokes 
fun  at  things  in  a  sly  manner. 
The  resultant  kidding  gets  re¬ 
sults  faster  than  if  he  stormed 
at  his  readers.  Thaddeus  was  at 
once  recognized  by  the  reading 
public  as  one  of  their  own  and 
people  began  writing  about  a 
lot  of  things  which  irked  them. 

From  Shirts  to  Buses 

Laundries  which  overstarched 
shirts,  for  instance,  became  a 
target  when  Thaddeus  told  how 
much  trouble  he  was  having  try¬ 
ing  to  get  his  shirts  buttoned, 
and  how  he  felt  like  he  was 
wearing  armor.  The  starch 
thereafter  was  omitted. 

Crowded  buses  and  wise¬ 
cracking  drivers  became  a  thing 
of  the  past  when  Thaddeus  com¬ 
plained  of  being  shoved  around 
by  thoughtless  folks  and  by 
drivers  who  permitted  over¬ 
loads. 

Hotel  service  improved,  as  did 
restaurants,  when  Thaddeus  hu¬ 
morously  poked  fun  at  them. 
He  also  commends  various  ac¬ 
tivities  by  praising  their  vir¬ 
tues.  For  instance,  a  Boy  Scout 
banquet  was  held,  with  the  only 
notice  being  that  by  Thaddeus. 
who  poked  fun  at  the  attempts 
of  the  office  force  in  getting  out 
the  invitations,  which  were  not 
mailed.  There  were  278  persons 
at  the  banquet. 

“Thaddeus  gets  as  much  mail 
as  any  other  columnist  on  the 
paper,”  said  Rust,  “and  what’s 
better,  he's  strictly  local.  He’s 


Nichol  Covers 
'OperationsMuskot 

David  M.  Nichol,  veteru  Q 
capo  Daily  News  foreign  cor» 
spondent,  is  covering  “(W 
tions  Muskox” 
in  Canada  where 
U .  S .  Army 
troops  are  ma¬ 
neuvering  in  the 
snow.  Nichol,  a 
correspondent  in 
Russia  for  the 
Daily  News  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war, 
is  the  flrst  and 
only  American 
newsman  to  ac¬ 
company  the  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  IMtL 


not  a  columnist,  and  the 
do  not  appear  daily— jMfljlii 
the  occasion  demands.” 

Rust  is  also  thorou|||fl|M 
on  having  an  industrul^Kr 
whose  specialty  is  cov 
city’s  300  industrial  pi  ^ 
sees  great  opportuni^  fWAk 
tinued  news  coverage  ofw 
industries  as  they  embiii^ 
their  peacetime  pursuits. 

MacAleney,  who  douHR  is 
brass  as  industrial  editcMif 
Thad,  says  the  only  bad  Met 
about  the  latter  is  that 
finally  identified  because  Sgr 
quently  mentioned  1 
connection  with  cooking, 
etc.  She  is  now  stop 
strangers  and  called  ‘‘Mb,.’ 
deus.” 


MEMO 

I'o:  EDITORS  ON  ON  A  MAILING  LIST 

on  one  »if  tin:  most  significant  news  fcatuiekif 
it*  now  in  the  inailt^  to  you.  It  in  a  jicvMipifl 


REPORT  ON  JAPAN 

BY  OWKN  LATTIMORE 


America  s  foremost  authority  on  the  Far  Fast,  who  hu 
just  returned  from  an  on-the-spot  survey  of  condition* 
in  .lapan  ami  a  study  of  American  policies  and  howthej 
work.  For  release  Vlareh  'f. 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  Park  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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What’s  in  New  England? 


Photo  by  Underwood  Sr  Underwood 


American  Industry  was  born  in  New 
England.  Now,  300  or  so  years  later, 
it  is  still  being  born. 

Always  famous  for  heavy  machine 
tools,  today  New  England  is  an  im¬ 
portant  fabricator  of  the  new  light 
metals. 

Outstanding  for  copper,  brass,  and 
electrical  equipment,  today  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  bright  new  future  in  elec¬ 
tronics. 

Long-time  leader  in  textiles,  today 
New  England  has  a  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  synthetics  and 
newer  materials. 

Dr.  Tosdal,  of  Harvard  Business 
School,  recently  forecasted  an  increase 
New  England  industry  from  4.6  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  1939  to  6.3  billions 
in  1947.  Almost  every  important  in¬ 
dustry  will  show  a  marked  increase. 

This  is  the  new  New  England — active, 
alert  —  a  fine  market-place  for  fine 
products  and  services.  Make  yourself 
part  of  its  prosperity  ...  via  its  great 
newspapers. 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M)  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Coacord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santinai  (E),  Manchaatar  Union 
Laadar  (MEE).  VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E),  Bannington  Baaaar  (E),  Buriington  Fraa  Prats  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS-Atfcol 
Daily  Nawi  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston  Globa  (MEE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Pott  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Boston  Rocord 
E  Amarican  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa-TImas  (E),  Cap  Cod  Standard-Ttmos,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall 
RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinai  (E)  HavarhIII  Gasatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Sunday 
Standard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  PIttsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E),  Salam  Naws 
(E),  Taunton  Gasatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Wercattar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gasatta  (MEE),  Worcastar  Sunday 
Talagram  ($)..  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Watt  Warwick  Pawtusat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Pott  (S),  Bridgaport  Post- 
Talagram  (MEE),  Danbury  Nawt-TImas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Maridan  Journal 
(E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Raglstar  (EES),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Nor¬ 
wich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapubllcan  E  Amarican  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican  (EES). 
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It's  Your  Funeral . . .  And  His  Ads 
That  Moke  'Largest'  Undertaker 

By  JcouM  I.  Butler 


WASHINGfTON — It  i*n’t  “repeat 
business”  but  every  livinf 
person  is  a  prospect  and  W.  W. 
Chambers  is  capitalizing  on 
that  fact  by  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Chambers  is  “the  largest  un¬ 
dertaker  in  the  world” — in  cap¬ 
ital  letters — but  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  gave 
him  some  trouble  several  years 
ago  he’s  “one”  of  the  etc.  etc. 

Full-page  ads  by  undertakers 
were  unheard  of  in  the  Capital 
until  Chambers  came  upon  the 
scene  in  a  big  way.  Now,  he 
not  only  takes  full  pages  but 
also  spreads  out  into  roto  sec¬ 
tions.  He’s  merchandising  fu¬ 
nerals — successfully. 

Dignity  and  Business 
Other  morticians  in  Washing¬ 
ton  don’t  like  it.  It’s  undigni¬ 
fied,  they  say.  But  Chambers 
does  the  business.  He  is,  by 
reason  of  paid  publicity,  he 
readily  admits,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  undertakers  in  the  world. 
(He’s  never  too  careful  about 
the  appropriateness  of  adjec¬ 
tives;  purposely  so.) 

This  is  illustrative  of  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  “dignified”  com¬ 
petition:  Undertakers  in  the 
Washington  area  decided  to  see 
if  they  couldn’t  “do  something 
about  it.”  and  they  met  in  a 
Washington  hotel.  Their  delib¬ 
erations  were  going  on,  appro¬ 


priately,  in  a  somewhat  sombre 
tone  when  a  knock  came  at  the 
door.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  adjusted  his  black  tie, 
opened  the  door  and  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  uniformed  boy 
bearing  a  floral  wreath  with  a 
message  superimposed  in  gold 
lettering  upon  a  web-like  rib¬ 
bon:  “Sympathy.”  It  carried 
the  card  of  W.  W.  Chambers. 

( Chambers,  never  one  to  over¬ 
look  a  bet.  operates  a  floral  store 
in  connection  with  his  main 
business. ) 

Tm  Slab  Happy" 

Chambers,  who  is  more  dig- 
nifled  than  his  advertising  might 
indicate  is  an  extrovert.  It  pays 
oil.  He  has  invented,  or  adopted, 
expressions  to  keep  his  listeners 
ever  conscious  of  the  inevitable. 

“I’m  slab  happy,”  he’ll  say, 
even  if  it  is  incongruous. 

“Have  an  Old  Ghoul,”  he  sug¬ 
gests  as  he  proffers  a  package 
of  cigarettes  the  brand  name  of 
which  doesn’t  sound  at  all  like 
that. 

CHiambers  is  a  rabid  sport 
fan.  His  office  is  a  few  blocks 
from  Washington’s  favorite 
arena  and  he  frequently  drops 
in  for  bouts.  When  he  does, 
everyone  knows  he’s  there  be- 
cauTO  he  loudly  coaches  his  fa¬ 
vorite  in  each  round.  A  spec¬ 
tator  disturbed  by  his  comments 
suggested  that  he  “shut  up: 


what  do  you  know  about  box¬ 
ing?”  Chambers  took  down  the 
house  with  a  truthful  response: 
‘I’ve  boxed  more  people  than 
any  other  man  in  this  arena!” 

The  “world’s  largest  under¬ 
taker”  is  versatile.  Several 
years  ago  he  found  himself  em¬ 
broiled  in  litigation  and  when 
the  case  was  called  the  clerk 
inquired  who  represents  the  re¬ 
spondent.  “I  do,”  replied  Cham¬ 
bers;  and  he  did.  Among  other 
things.  Chambers  operates  an 
ambulance  service  (“Anywhere 
in  the  city  for  $4.’')  ’The  District 
of  Columbia  requires  a  passen¬ 
ger  license  fee  to  be  paid  on  am¬ 
bulances.  But  Chambers  also 
has  hearses.  The  local  govern¬ 
ment  officials  thought  he  should 
pay  a  passenger  license  fee  on 
both  types  of  vehicles,  but  he 
thought  otherwise  and  that’s 
where  the  litigation  began. 

Always  'Good  Publicity’ 

“Are  corpses  people?”  Cham¬ 
bers  challenged. 

“No  one  who  rides  in  my 
hearses  engages  me  to  transport 
them,”  he  followed  up,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  scribbling  at  press 
tables.  “I  would  like  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  cross-examining  any 
person  who  ever  rode  in  one  of 
my  hearses.” 

Chambers  eventually  met  the 
law's  requirements,  counted  the 
experience  as  good  publicity, 
and  promptly  forgot  about  it. 

Things  are  always  suggesting 
themselves  to  Chambers — asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  Recently,  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyers  received  from 
him,  banked  in  page  ads  show¬ 
ing  coffins,  flowers  and  “one  of 


How  Copy  Is  Edited 

New  York  Timea  receWw « | 
million  words  oi  news  ei^ 
daily  and  uses  lOOMO  wmk, 
Managing  Editor  Edwin  L 
lames  said  at  the  opening  d 
on  eight-week  course  onTb 
Newspaper-Day  by  Day,” 
explained  the  Times  hoi  g 
news  editors  and  62  cepf 
readers. 


the  largest,  etc.  etc.,”  copiar 
the  “Constitution.” 

Fiftyish,  slightly  on  fl* 
weighty  side,  Chamben  voHu 
about  18  hours  a  day,  movn^ 
about,  visiting  his  four  fiaeii 
parlors,  dropping  in  shyly  m 
always  creating  the  imprtsiBi 
of  a  distant  relative  who 
about  it  in  this  momini’snee* 
paper.”  But  no  detail  €K3p« 
him. 

His  newspaper  copy  holds  k: 
offers  of  what  he  deacribwci 
“shipping  funerals,”  and  ill  tlui 
isn’t  included  is  the  bill  of  Is- 
ing.  Probably  Chambers  hifcl 
thought  of  that.  He  oflen 
services”  with  each  funeril,es 
of  them  being  shavini 
corpse. 

Chambers  entered  the  undr 
taking  business  37  yearned 
went  immediately  into  iKf 
scale  paid  advertising.  He  it^ 
utes  much  of  his  success  to  tss 
fact  and  has  stuck  by  it 

“Make  yours  the  finest  ten 
in  the  world,”  is  often  his  cc;! 
theme. 


ANOTHER  Pearson  Scoop! 

BUSSIAH  SPY  ACTinTlES  H  CANMU 


Mackenzie  King,  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  is 
reported  to  have  broken  the  story  on  a  tip  the  Drew 
Pearson  spy  column,  written  two  days  before,  was  sched* 
uled  for  publication. 

Residt:  Simultaneous  release  of  bare  official  statement 
and  full  factual  report  by  Pearson. 

Your  readers  can  be  exclusively  informed  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  news  of  importance  through  .  .  . 

‘‘THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

SEVEN  RELEASES  A  WEEK 


DISTRIBUTED  EXCLUSIVELY  BYi 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


247  WEST  43RD  STREET 
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[  Do  You  Want  to  Start  Something? 


A  CHALLENGE  and  an  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  ALL  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS! 

We’re  feeling  mighty  Hne  these 
days  because  we’ve  just  completed  one  of  the 
most  successful  campaigns  in  our  history. 
Results  were  so  good,  we  are  offering  the 
complete  plan  to  you  for  your  paper  .  .  .  and 
we’ll  give  you  every  assistance  we  can.  We 
have  already  announcetl  a  similar  program 
for  1946. 

The  program  is  Soil  Conservation  —  the 
preservation  of  the  good,  rich  farmland  that 
is  so  vital  to  America’s  existence.  In  our 
campaign  more  than  1,200  farms  were  en¬ 
tered,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
acres  improve<l  and  protected  from  erosion. 

Such  a  program  not  only  helps  the  nation, 
the  state,  county  and  indiviilual  farm,  but  it 
definitely  helps  the  newspaper,  too.  Untold 
.  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved  and  gained 

— when  land  is  preserved  for  continued  produc- 

a-Jl  ITOl  4  PUILISHER  for  Fabraory  23.  1944 


tion.  The  farmers’  buying  power  is  protected 
and  the  market  income  level  is  kept  high. 

You’re  welcome  to  the  benefit  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  if  you  want  to  start  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  paper.  We’ve  prepared  a  FREE 
booklet  telling  how  we  started  the  program, 
kept  it  rolling  and  promoted  it;  how  we 
awarded  prizes  and  recognitions  .  .  .  and  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 

★  ★  ★ 

Net  Paid  Circulation  January,  ’46 
Daily  213.460;  Sunday  215,842 


Maw  TaHi.  Chhat*.  OatraM,  las  Aapalas,  Saa  Frwwiina 
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Coail  Ji  JSuitin^  Out  Over 

New  Era  Is  Really  Here 
For  Press  of  the  West 


By  Ccanpb«ll  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— The  Cout  is 
buxting  its  britches. 

That’s  the  only  conclusion  to 
be  made  after  touring  the  news* 
paper  plants  from  El  Centro. 
Cal.,  a  stone’s  throw  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  Spokane,  Wash. 

’The  travels  have  been  across 
the  Snoqualamie  Pass  in  the 
northern  Cascades,  through  the 
below  sealevel  depths  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  and  into  Wash- 
in^n,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Grecrteal  Day  Since  '49 
The  travels  have  been  to  see 
what  makes  the  news  presses 
turn,  and  what  are  the  omens 
of  the  future.  The  theory  that 
the  Far  West  has  attained  a  new 

Cze  in  ttie  postwar  world  has 
n  examined  with  the  theory 
that  surely  this  is  Just  an  after¬ 
touch  of  postwar  madness;  that 
people  are  still  milling  about 
crazily  from  the  staggering 
events  of  a  world  at  war,  that 
a  migration  into  the  West  cre¬ 
ated  by  war  will  soon  dissipate, 
and  that  complete  peace  will 
bring  sanity  and  reduce  absurd 
figures  on  circulations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  reader  interest 
which  were  first  tossed  into 
this  caravan’s  pathway. 

Today,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  this  is  indeed  a  new  age. 
'The  West  has  come  into  greatest 
prominence  since  the  days  of 


1849,  when  gold  was  first  found 
at  Sutter’s  Creek,  Cal. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  new.s- 
paper  highlights: 

Circulations  are  higher  than 
during  the  war,  despite  sharply 
restricted  papers. 

Reader-interest  is  more  in¬ 
tense  than  ever. 

Advertising  volume  is  as  high 
as  newsprint  supplies  permit. 

Newspaper  plants  are  at  higher 
values  than  ever  before,  and 
are  even  harder  to  purchase 
than  homes. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  head¬ 
aches,  and  they  are  big  head¬ 
aches: 

Newsprint  —  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  Coast  than  else¬ 
where.  one  is  repeatedly  told, 
because  of  production  curtail¬ 
ments  and  of  boosted  popula¬ 
tions. 

Employment — ^printers  are  still 
the  great  need,  and  the  cry  for 
them  is  as  intense  in  Brawley. 
100  feet  below  sea  level,  as  in 
4,000-foot  elevations  in  the 
northwest  mountains.  Editor¬ 
ial  help  is  in  some  supply,  with 
many  would-be  writers  and  a 
scarcity  of  high-grade  trained 
personnel. 

Wages — increased  scales  have 
raised  hardships  on  small  papers, 
have  boosted  costs  tremendously 
on  all  papers. 

Labor — production  is  the  big 


question.  Will  labor  produce, 
whether  it  be  building  labor  for 
much-needed  and  multi-planned 
plants  or  for  equally-badly 
needed  equipment?  ’The  build¬ 
ing  situation  is  causing  many 
a  publisher  to  pause,  but  scores 
of  new  structures  are  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  will  become 
actualities  before  many  months. 

Equipment  —  virtually  every 
plant  visited  has  ordered,  is  or¬ 
dering  or  will  order  equipment 
which  totals  to  heights  which 
would  be  sensational  in  any 
other  period  of  Coast  his¬ 
tory. 

3,000  on  Waiting  Lists 

Here  are  some  sidelights: 

Waiting  lists  on  individual 
newspapers  run  to  3,000.  Street 
sales  have  been  curtailed,  in 
some  places  eliminated.  Mail 
orders  are  banned,  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance  customers  are  required 
in  other  spots. 

One  newspaper  of  300,000  pre¬ 
war  circulation  went  to  350,000 
a  year  ago  and  today  is  selling 
415,000  to  419,000  copies  daily, 
65,000  more  copies  than  one 
year  ago.  One  daily  which 
went  from  a  prewar  8,500  to 
27,5CK)  is  still  Holding  at  sub¬ 
stantially  that  peak  figure  even 
though  employment  in  its  local 
shipyard  has  declined  from  98,- 
000  to  a  few  thousand. 

Populations  and  consequently, 
circulations,  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  such  wartorn  cities 
as  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Richmond. 
Cal..  Vallejo,  Cal..  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

Areas  formei'ly  boasting  of  but 
one  or  two  products  are  now 
becoming  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural  areas. 

’The  great  Grand  Coulee. 
Wash.,  Bonneville,  Wash.,  and 
Shasta.  Cal.,  dams  will  now  soon 
convert  millions  of  new  acres 
of  desolate  sagebrush  and  arid 


Mencken  v.  Dog 

Baltimore  —  Henry  L 
cken.  the  Baltimore 
has  gone  to  court  in  m  4^ 
to  quiet  his  next-door 
bor's  dog;  to  reduce  its 
at  least  to  the  point  ekm 
Mr.  Mencken  can  work 
conduct  conversations  witk  Is 
friends  in  his  hoDM  at  IJli 
Holliiu  street. 

areas  into  great  crop  produ 
country.  Lumber  and  m«* 
shortages  and  needs,  are  bolii 
ing  vast  areas  into  product; 
strides  equal  to  those  of 
war  period. 

One  asks  again  and  u 
”How  can  your  circulatksH 
at  such  peaks  now  that  the 
is  ended?”  The  answer,  rA 
at  Tacoma,  Long  Beufa, 
Diego  or  Salinas  or  .SiIqh 
Fresno  or  Sacramento  or  vk 
ever  is  the  same.  The  new  pr 
pie  are  still  here.  More  ~ 
have  arrived.  ’They  want 
’They  will  wait  for  them  it  ■ 
time.  ’They  will  queue  up  it 
stricted  stands.  They  seem  to 
here  to  stay.  You  cannot  id 
home  in  the  city.  Just  try  It 
Such  are  a  few  of  the 
in  8,000  miles  of  travel 
four  months.  With  these 
be  coupled  these  wi 
Newspapers  are  for  sale  ooh 
highly  infiated  prices.  Ji 
seekers  had  best  bring 
autotrailers  for  living  qui 


Spartanburg  Leoms  Dailies  Are  Virile  and  Vital 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  — The 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal  by  diversified,  eye-ap¬ 
peal  layout  and  copy  presenta¬ 
tions  and  actual  results  obtained, 
is  proving  that  expanded  promo¬ 
tion  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
dailies  in  medium-sized  cities. 

A  5-column  display  advertise¬ 
ment  published  in  only  one  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald,  morning,  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention.  The  ad 
featured  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
recent  re-publication  of  a  car¬ 
toon  drawn  by  Herald  Cartoonist 
Jim  Morgan.  ’The  layout,  de¬ 
signed  by  Publisher  William  A. 
Townes  and  processed  in  the 
newspapers'  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  departments,  shows 
well  the  possibilities  of  “home 
ground”  initiative,  design  and 
pulling  promotion. 

The  layout  lists  outstanding 
syndicate  and  staff  contributors 
and  points  out  that  the  Herald 
has  received  recognition  in  Time 
and  Newsweek.  Its  publication 
closely  followed  a  2-column 
Page  1  presentation  of  Herald 
writers  and  artists  in  news  form. 

The  Herald-Journal  circulation 
department  recently  has  placed 
headline  placards  in  industrial 
communities,  further  stimulating 
per  copy  and  carrier  distribution 


By  Glen  W.  Naves 

sales.  This  is  another  promo¬ 
tional  plan  that  is  old  in  larger 
cities  but  has  seen  little  use  in 
medium  sized  cities  and  towns. 
Circulation  returns  show  it  is 
working  well. 

Both  newspapers  are  placing 
increased  news  and  pictorial  cov¬ 
erage  emphasis  in  outlying  Caro¬ 
lines  cities  and  towns  and  re¬ 
cently  placed  a  full  time  new.s- 
man,  Jim  Oliphant,  discharged 
veteran,  in  Gaffney,  textile  cen¬ 
ter  20  miles  east  of  the  city,  and 
opened  a  full  time  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  news  bureau  in  Columbia, 
state  capital. 

Staff  -  written  editorials  and 
columns  are  being  encouraged 
and  added.  Weekly  cash  awards 
are  made  for  best  news,  feature 
and  other  coverage. 

Every  department  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  civic,  fraternal  and  pa¬ 
triotic  organizations.  Thus,  key 
men  of  the  newspapers  not  only 
are  enabled  to  participate  freely 
in  community  affairs  but  are  also 
in  close  contact  with  civic  and 
other  activities. 

Objective  of  this  diversified 
newspaper  promotion  in  a  city  of 
approximately  35,000  population 
but  with  numerous  densely  pop¬ 


ulated  industrial  and  other  cities 
and  towns  nearby,  is  to»m_ake  the 
people  “newspaper  conscious.” 

Said  Publisher  Townes:  “Peo¬ 
ple  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
newspapers  are  a  vital  and  help¬ 
ful  part  of  their  community  and 
individual  lives.  They  must 
learn  to  like  their  newspapers, 
not  fear  or  distrust  them. 
Friendliness,  courtesy  and  co¬ 
operation  are  highly  essential  in 
these  competitive  times.” 

For  a  month  the  Herald  car¬ 
ried  the  same  short  news  article 
on  Page  1 — a  list  of  times  and 
places  the  County  Auditor  would 
visit  on  all  days,  to  assist  prop¬ 
erty  owners  in  making  annual 
tax  returns.  This  article  which 
consumed  from  1  to  3  inches  of 
space  daily  was  of  great  service, 
since  publication  was  during  a 
month  when  severe  weather 
made  many  farm  roads  virtually 
impassable  and  travel  into 
Spartanburg  was  difficult. 

In  addition  to  awards,  salary 
increases  and  bonuses  and  other 
recognition  of  staffers’  efforts 
^nd  initiative  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

The  Herald- Journal  is  retain¬ 
ing  virtually  all  of  its  wartime 
staff  members,  and  many  ex- 
GTs  are  back  on  the  paper. 
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FOR  TWO  PERSONS! 


ENTER  THE  COFFEE  NEWS  FIX 

CONTEST  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


1 1 1 1 1 1  in  addition  paid  yearly  in 
\l  U  U  ^0  semi-annual  contests 
rpiblislied  news  pictures  showing  coffee... 

Isttsy  to  get  coffee  into  your  news  pictures.  Often  it’s 
inmral  part  of  a  newsworthy  shot  .  .  .  many  times  it 
Mb  a  highly  effective  prop.  Think  over  the  pictures  you 
Ik  recently  had  published— some  of  them  may  be  eligi- 
it  Keep  your  eye  open  for  a  human  interest  shot  that 
■fwin  you  one  of  these  important  prizes.  The  contest 
kfOQsored  by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  the  non- 
ink.  good  neighbor  organization  representing  coffee 
linn  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
B^wblic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Vene- 
KAll  professional  photographers  are  invited  to  enter 
■nest.  Read  the  rules  and  get  your  entries  in! 


Judges  in  I94S  Cootest  Congratulate  Ray  Platnick  of  PM  on  Winning  Grand  Prize. 
I^ft  te  rigbt  — trank  Gilloon  (I.N.P.),  Platnick.  Raymond  Dodd  (Businta  Week) 
and  John  Caldwell  ( N rwtu  eek ). 


CONTEST  RULES 


1.  Iligibilityi  All  news  photographers.  Photographers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  may  enter  with  the  permission  of  l^blic  Rela¬ 
tions  Officers  of  their  services. 

2.  Entrins:  Glossy  print  of  photograph  must  be  submitted 
together  with  clipping  as  evidence  of  publication.  Photog¬ 
rapher's  name  a^  address,  name  of  publication  and  date 
published,  must  be  attached.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  entries  from  any  one  photographer. 

3.  Dotnit  Competitions  close  on  June  .^0  and  December  31. 
Entries  postmarked  before  midnight  on  those  dates  are  eligi¬ 
ble.  Clippings  must  show  publication  dates  within  half  year 
in  which  they  are  submitted. 

4.  Anneuncemont  of  Winnorsi  Will  be  made  semi-annually, 
after  the  close  of  each  contest,  through  a  direct  mail  piece 
sent  to  all  metropolitan  newspapers,  press  photographer’s 
associations,  and  magazines. 

5.  Judgosi  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  number  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  picture  editors  of  newspapers,  magazines 
and  press  associations. 


COFFEE  NEWS 
FIX  CONTEST 

Suite  1448 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Address 

Entries 


Journalism  Schools 
Show  Collaboration 


By  Charles  E.  Rogers 

The  author  of  this  article  con¬ 
ducted  this  study  as  a  member 
of  the  ACEJ  and  formerly  was 
head  of  two  departments  of 
journalism — Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  Iowa  State  College.  He 
now  is  completing  advanced 
studies  for  a  Ph.D  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

PART  of  the  research  studies 

conducted  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  bases  for  accrediting 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  include  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  kinds  of  degree  of 
collaboration  existing  between 
state  press  associations  and 
schools  of  journalism. 

The  accreditation  program 
was  set  in  motion  by  ACEJ  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  recently  at 
Columbus.  O.  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  2, 
p.  9).  ACEJ  is  a  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  five  national  asso¬ 
ciations  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  anad  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism. 

More  than  40  different  types 
of  collaboration  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  survey,  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  form  of  collab¬ 
oration  exists  in  39  states. 

Qusstionnairs  Usad 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  questionnaire  method.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  to  all  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  press  associations 
listed  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
Yearbook.  Replies  were  received 
from  all  secretaries  listed. 

In  23  states  one  or  more 
schools  of  journalism  hold  full 
or  associate  membership  in  the 
state  association,  and  in  12  of 
these  one  or  more  schools  of 
journalism  hold  dues-paying 
membership  in  the  association. 

The  secretary  of  the  state 
press  association  is  an  active 
member  of  the  faculty  of  a 
school  of  journalism  in  15  of  the 
states  surveyed,  and  in  15  of  the 
states  the  central  office  of  the 
press  association  is  housed  in  the 
quarters  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism 

States  in  which  the  press  sec¬ 
retary  is  a  journalism  instructor 
are  Alabama.  Illinois.  Idaho. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Michigan. 
Missouri.  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Among  the  more  common 
forms  of  collaboration  between 
the  associations  and  the  schools 
are  placement  of  journalism 
graduates,  making  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  confidential  and  other 
publications  available  to  the 
school  of  journalism,  journalism 
teachers  attending  association 
meetings,  informal  relations  be¬ 
tween  association  members,  and 
journalism  teachers  acting  as 
judges  in  association  sponsored 
contests.  These  forms  of  collab¬ 
oration  were  checked  in  the 
questionnaire  by  25  to  30  re¬ 
spondents. 


Types  of  collaboration 
checked  by  15  to  24  respondents 
were  those  in  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  furnishes  advisory  services 
to  the  schools  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  its  research  data. 
In  the  15  to  24  range  also  were 
types  in  which  the  schools  ar¬ 
range  with  association  officers 
and  members  for  conferences  or 
for  journalism  students  to  get 
practical  newspaper  experience, 
and  in  which  a  school  cooperates 
with  the  association  in  supply¬ 
ing  speakers  at  association  meet¬ 
ings. 

Ten  to  14  associations  reported 
forms  of  collaboration  in  which 
the  association  arranges  with  its 
members  to  give  lectures  at 
schools  and  arranges  internships 
for  journalism  students  on  mem¬ 
ber  papers.  Also  in  this  range 
were  schools  giving  awards  and 
prizes  for  achievements  of  asso¬ 
ciation  members  and  conducting 
research  studies  and  survey 
projects  for  the  association. 

Other  types  of  collaboration, 
checked  by  fewer  than  10  re¬ 
spondents,  included  scholar- 
ships.  awards,  and  prizes  given 
schools  by  the  association  and 
the  publication  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  paper  by  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Research  conducted  by  schools 
of  journalism  for  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  includes  readership,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  rate  structure,  and 
cost  studies;  history  of  the  state’s 
journalism  and  of  member  pa¬ 
pers:  bulletin  series  based  upon 
subjects  suggested  by  associa¬ 
tion  members;  new.snaper  pro¬ 
motion  studies;  and  country 
correspondents  studies. 

One  of  the  most  important 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
connection  between  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  schools  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  research  projects 
conducted  by  journalism  school 
staff  members,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Swindler  of  Idaho. 

The  annual  meeting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  state  associations  is 
always  held  at  the  school  of 
journalism,  and  in  at  least  one 
.state.  Nevada,  the  state  press  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  on  the 
campus  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
journalism  faculty. 

I.  C.  Kartak  of  Iowa  thinks 
the  service  rendered  the  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  schools  of  journalism 
in  his  state  far  outweighs  the 
cooperation  of  the  association 
with  the  schools. 

Commenting  upon  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  close  ties  between  the 
association  and  the  schools.  Carl 
C.  Webb  of  Oregon  remarked: 

“It  is  helpful  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  faculty,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  publishers  to  have 
faith  in  the  schools,  and  the 
faculty  has  a  more  intimate, 
practical  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  operations  and  condi¬ 
tions  than  it  would  have  other¬ 
wise.” 

Ties  maintained  by  the  school 
of  journalism  with  the  state 
press  association  are  “too  nu¬ 
merous,  active  and  cordial  to 


recount,”  said  Ralph  W.  Keller, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association. 

The  number  of  ways  in  w’hich 
the  associations  and  schools  col¬ 
laborate  is  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  frequencies: 

Twenty-five  or  more  ways 
were  indicated  by  Kentucky, 
Alabama.  Washington.  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Idaho,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Fifteen  to  24  ways  were  indi¬ 
cated  by  Iowa,  Louisiana,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Oklahoma,  California.  In¬ 
diana,  Oregon,  'Tennessee,  North 
Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

Five  to  14  ways  were  indi¬ 
cated  by  Georgia.  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Colorado,  Florida.  'Texas, 
Nebraska,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and 
Virginia. 

Fewer  than  five  ways  in  which 
state  press  associations  and 
schools  of  journalism  collaborate 
were  indicated  by  Arkansas. 
Maryland,  and  Wisconsin. 

Three  state  associations  by  let¬ 
ter  indicated  active  collabora¬ 
tion  but  failed  to  check  the 
questionnaire.  These  were  Ari¬ 
zona,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  nine  states  no  collaboration 
between  the  organized  state 
press  and  schools  of  journalism 
was  indicate  d— Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  Vermont. 

■ 

NAM  Series  Points  Up 
Dangers  of  Inflation 

The  second  advertisement  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers’  series  outlining 
a  three-point  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram  was  scheduled  to  appear 
this  week  in  more  than  450 
dailies  and  150  weeklies. 

The  ad  entitled  “Let’s  tackle 
inflation  while  we  can  "  urged 
removal  of  government  price 
controls  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  goods  shortages  and  speed¬ 
ing  up  production.  The  ad  was 
an  all  type  ad  in  editorial  style 
and  ran  full  page  size  where 
possible. 

The  NAM,  via  Benton  & 
Bowles,  New  York,  plans  weekl.v 
insertions  in  cities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  50,000  and  upwards. 

■ 

S.  F.  Representatives 
Invite  Food  Editors 

San  Francisco.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  of  plans  for  the  first  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  conference  of  food 
editors  here  April  29  to  May  3, 
is  made  by  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Leading  firms  in  food  and 
household  appliance  fields  will 
participate,  it  is  announced  by 
Don  Sias,  Paul  Block  Associates, 
chapter  president.  Any  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  in  the  United 
States  may  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  his  food  editor  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Appoints 

The  New  York  Times  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Company  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  effective  April  1. 


Chattanooga 
Doily  Leads 
In  Bond  Ads 

Washington — The  Chattanoo, 
(Tenn.)  News  Free  PreiileiJ 
the  nation’s  daily  newspaper]  q 
linage  for  advertising  in  aj. 
port  of  the  Victory  Loan  Driw 
according  to  a  statement  ung 
by  Elihu  E.  Harris,  chief  of  g- 
vertislng  for  the  U.  S.  SsTinn 
Bonds  Division  of  the  Treaiun 
The  50  leaders  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Victory  Loan  are; 
Chattanooga  News  Free  Press.  124 

Alexandria  (Ind.)  Ni-ws .  lljj' 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News .  UMli 

N.  y.  World-Telegram .  9](j) 

Nezv  London  (Conn.)  Day.,.. 

Tupelo  (Miss.)  News . 

Chattanooga  Times  .  9(021 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Times .  90,ii( 

N.  y.  Herald  Tribune .  gjjiO 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press .  gggj 

Steubenville  (O. )  Herald  Star  ggjli 

Coos  Hay  iirrus  Oregon .  gg,t); 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner .  gg.O;; 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press .  gi.Di 

Phoenix  Gacette  .  14, a; 

Portsmouth  (O.)  Times .  gi,64 

Waynesboro  (Ya.)  News  Vir¬ 
ginian  .  g2.;)) 

Ridgewood  (N'.  Y.)  Long  Island 

Advocate  .  81,64; 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times..  8f)2«i 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel .  80.1H 

Pawtueket  (R.  I.)  Times .  rg,9i 

N.  y.  Times .  iS.hl 

Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter.,  77)4 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gt- 

sette  . 

Corpus  Christi  (Tt-x.)  Chronicle  TCi 
Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  .Wews  Sen¬ 
tinel  .  7S.6'4 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post .  'J,j)( 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph.. 

Greenville  (Mich.)  News .  ^IJii 

.4lbany  (Ga.)  Herald .  69.iS 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star .  6tii) 

Salinas  (Cal.)  Californian .  69 

Framingham  (.Mass.)  News... 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record...... 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Timet  (Li* 
East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review.  66111 
Knoxville  (Tcnn.)  Journal,...  66.66: 

.iltoona  (Pa.)  Tribune .  64,461 

Phoenix  Republie  . 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  .Mereury .  66, H 

.Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star  65.14 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,...  65, 

Greensboro  News  .  65.?< 

Middletenvn  (Conn.)  Press -  64.)', 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard  Sen-  ■ 

tincl  . 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker . 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  Sr 

N.  H.  Patriot  . . 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transeripl 

Telegram  .  w- 

Knoxiitle  (Tenn.)  .VftM  Sen- 

tincl . . . 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Sun .  ^ 

Kingsport  (Trim.)  Times . 

Kingsport  Niws  . 

Lynn  (.Mass.)  Telegram  Newt.  •},* 
Manchester  (.N.  II.)  Leader... 
.Manchester  Union  . 
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The  naming  of  American  Airlines’  giant,  four-engine  Airfreighter  “City  of  Newark — 
Newsweek  Special”  this  week  forcefully  reminded  us  of  the  great  service  the  nation’si 
airlines  have  performed  in  getting  NEWSWEEK  to  its  readers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


First  of  Its  kind  to  enter  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
stnrice,  this  "Newsweek  Special”  will  soon  be  speeding 
)0,000  freshly  printed  copies  from  our  main  printing  plant 
io  Dayton,  Ohio,  non-stop  to  the  West  Coast,  leaving  at 
4a.na.  each  Wednesday  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco  the 
sane  evening  with  magazines  for  our  nesCsstand  dealers, 
loauguration  of  this  flight  is  the  hijgh  spot,  to  date,  in  our 
w  of  domestic  airlines  and,  undoubtedly,  our  Traflic  De- 
pmment  points  out.  makes  us  the  top  publishing  client  of 
the  commercial  airlines.  However,  this  is  far  from  our  first 
tf  venture.  NEWSWEEK  pioneered  magazine  distribution 
i>r  air,  Traflic  reports,  and  oacks  up  that  statement  with  an 


using  all  domestic  airlines  through  air-cxpress,  contract, 
and  air-freight  arrangement,  moved  more  than  600,000 
pounds  of  magazines  around  the  country.  That’s  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  copies.  In  1946,  the  number  is  expectetl 
to  total  3,000,000. 

In  order  to  handle  that  distribution  assignment.  Traffic  cunenriy 
is  operating  a  flight  schedule  that  links  Dayton  with  every  point  in 
the  nation.  For  instance.  United  Air  Lines  hauls  18,000  copies  each 
week  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  TWA  and  United  fly  others  regularly 
to  California.  There  is  an  air-freight  flight  to  Boston  by  TWA,  w^ich 
also  handles  a  separate  delivery  to  Detroit  with  all  newsstand  copies, 
for  dealers  in  the  Motor  Gty  metropolitan  area. 

Kentucky  Air  Transport  furnishes  a  special  plane  which  deliver!  the. 
"paste-up"  of  NEWSWEEK’S  Pan  American  edition  either  to  Eastern, 
Airlines  at  Louisville  or  Delta  Lines  at  Gncinnati,  depending  on  the. 
tithe  of  night  and  kind  of  weather.  Either  recipient  goes  on  to  Atlanta, 
where  the  "paste-up"  is  made  into  plates.  The  entire  edition  is  then 
printed  and  flown  out  by  Eastern  and  Delu  to  ports  of  embarkation, 
where  it  is  picked  up  by  Pan  American  and  American  Airlines  and 
distributed  to  Latin  American  cities. 

The  films  for  NEWSWEEK’S  Continental  editions,  printed  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  go  to  New  York  via  TWA  and  thence  to  France  and  Italy 
via  ATC.  Perhaps  the  closest  scheduling  occurs  in  getting  the 
"paste-up"  for  our  Pacific  editions  to  its  eventual  destination.  It 
starts  for  San  Francisco  via  United  and  TWA,  switches  to  Part 
American  for  Honolulu,  where  films  are  made  and  placed  on  Naval 
A.  T.  S.  planes  for  our  printing  plants  in  Manila  and  Tokyo. 

Such  harnessing  of  air  speed  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
splendid  initiative  of  domestic  and  international  airlines  and  would 
not  be  economically  feasible  without  decreasing  air  rates.  During 
this  year,  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  nation’s  airlines  will  become 
more  apparent  as  additional  schedules  are  set  up  to  get  NEWSWEEK 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  leaves  our  hands. 


i>^  tk,  Traflic  reports,  and  backs  up  that  statement  with 
lathoritative  audit.  For  instance,  in  1945,  NEWSWEEK, 


WitJb  tuch  step  in  Newsweek' s  continuing  growth  come  newsworthy 
stories.  Many  of  these  are  passed  along  to  our  readers  and  staff. 
As  a  fellow -craftsman  of  the  press,  we  thought  that  you  alsu 
might  like  to  glume  over  these  itories  " behind  the  masthead." 


for  Newsweek  Continental  Editions  going  aboard 
first  T.W.  A.  Constellation  N.Y.- Paris  flight 
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N.  Y.  Times 
Grants  12'/27o 
General  Raises 


A  general  increase  of  12V&% 
for  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  all  other  employes 
on  the  news,  editorial,  business, 
commercial  and  maintenance 
stafiCs  of  the  New  York  Times 
not  covered  by  other  contracts 
was  announced  by  the  Times 
management  Feb.  16,  one  day 
after  signing  a  guild  contract 
containing  new  minimums. 

The  blanket  increase,  effective 
as  of  Dec.  14  (also  the  effective 
date  of  the  guild  minimums) 
will  be  applied  alternatively  to 
employes  who  would  receive 
less  than  12Vfe%  increase  from 
contract  provisions.  It  does  not 
apply  to  persons  receiving  more 
than  $!()()  a  week  to  whom  man¬ 
agement  reserves  the  right  to 
grant  individual  merit  raises 
rather  than  general  increases. 
The  general  increase  was  not  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  guild  contract, 
C.  C.  Lane,  assistant  business 
manager,  told  E  &  P. 

The  guild  contract,  dated  for 
one  year  from  Jan.  1.  1946, 
provides  increased  minimums 
throughout  the  wage  structure 
ranging  from  $22.50  for  begin¬ 
ning  and  $30  for  experienced 
copyboys  to  a  top  class  of  re¬ 
porters  and  rewritemen  with 
four  or  more  years’  experience 
getting  $75  minimums  to  start 
and  $M  top  minimums. 

Rejecting  again  a  guild  shoo 
clause,  the  contract  retains,  with 
management  reservations  as  to 
the  future,  a  maintenance  of 
membership  agreement  with 
standard  escape  clause.  The 
contract  contains  a  voluntary 
checkoff  provision. 

A  second  of  the  five  pending 
contracts  between  New  York 
newspapers  and  the  guild  was 
signed  at  the  World-Telegram 
Wednesday,  providing  standard 
maintenance  of  membership 
clause,  voluntary  checkoff,  re¬ 
troactivity  to  I>ec.  13,  a  new 
scale  of  minimums  and  general 
increases  ranging  from  ^  week¬ 
ly  for  employes  earning  less 
than  $30  to  $10  weekly  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  $90  and  up. 


Weather  Vane 
In  Lighter  Vein 


Readers  Taken 
Behind  the  Scenes 


CiNCTONATi — The  newest  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Post  is  J.  Cecil 
Alter,  U.  S.  Meteorologist,  the 
plain  old  weather  man,  and  he 
writes'  with  the  zephyr  touch. 
Describing  a  wind  storm,  he 
begs: 

“I'm  still  blinking,  but  too 
busy  to  yawn!  How  did  you 
sleep  last  night?  I  thought  so! 

“It  was  the  weather.  Tem¬ 
perature  60  at  midnight,  highest 
for  over  a  month;  barometer 
28.6,  lowest  in  a  long,  long  time, 
like  being  lifted  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  air — loosened  a  lot  of 
nerves.  But  the  wind  made  the 
most  noise;  began  banging  doors 
and  rattling  windows.  You  see, 
it  had  stay^  late,  on  a  lark,  and 
was  hurrying  home.” 


L'i 


Old  Wisconsin  Weekly 
Becomes  Doily  Mar.  1 

Ft.  Atkins,  Wis. — After  76 
years  as  a  weekly,  the  Jefferson 
County  Union  will  become  a 
daily  on  Mar.  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  D. 
Hoard,  Jr.,  president  of  W.  D. 
Hoard  &  Sons  Co. 

Lerox  Gore  is  editor  and  Eki- 
ward  J.  Byrne  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Union  which 
was  founded  by  W.  D.  Hoard, 
national  dairy  leader  and  one¬ 
time  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

TTie  United  Press  news  service 
will  be  used. 


Surplus  Agency 
Consolidation 


Veteran  Apprentice 
Program  Explained 


Minneapolis — When  any  proj¬ 
ect  can  make  people  feel  that 
they  “belong”  its  success  is  as¬ 
sured  —  that  is 
the  underlying 
factor  in  the 
p  o  p  u  1  arity  of 
Bob  Murphy's 
“Show  Window” 
column  in  the 
M  i  n  n  e  apolis 
Sunday  Trib¬ 
une. 

By  digging  up 
notes  about 
theaters,  theater 
people,  shows, 
productions  and  Murphy 
other  similar 
angles  with  which  readers  have 
a  mere  chance  acquaintanceship, 
Murphy’s  column  is  designed  to 
give  that  “behind  the  scenes” 
feeling. 

Speciai  attention  is  paid  to 
local  people  or  attractions  with 
a  constant  outlook  for  any 
“quirk”  angles.  The  » entire 
mechanism  of  the  show  business 
from  symphonies  down  to  night 
clubs  is  scanned. 


Due  in  March 


5  N.  Y.  News'women 
Earn  Club's  Awards 

Five  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
perwomen  received  citations  ac¬ 
companied  by  $50  Victory  Bonds 
from  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  on  Feb.  15. 

Awards  were  given  to  Mar- 
querite  Higgins,  Herald  Tribune, 
for  foreign  correspondence  (by 
proxy);  Emma  Bugbee,  Herald 
Tribune,  domestic  news;  Jean 
Evans,  PM,  for  newsfeature 
writing;  Eugenia  Sheppard,  Hnr- 
ald  Tribune,  for  the  best  article 
or  column  of  interest  to  women; 
Sylvia  Porter,  Post  financial  col¬ 
umnist,  for  the  best  column  in 
any  field. 


Cincinnati  Newsroom 
Workers  Get  Increase 

Cincinnati  —  Members  of  the 
Times-Star  News  Employes’  As¬ 
sociation,  an  independent  union, 
received  a  general  wage  increase 
of  about  14%  effective  Feb.  22. 

The  new  agreement  signed  by 
Publisher  Hulbert  Taft  and 
Joseph  H.  Dressman,  president 
of  the  union,  amends  the  two- 
year  contract  entered  into  last 
year,  and  calls  for  an  increase  of 
$10  a  week  for  each  newsroom 
employe  earning  $55  or  over, 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1946. 


Washington  —  Very  little 
change  other  than  consolidation 
is  expected  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  setup  of 
the  government’s  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  agencies  when  they  be¬ 
come  a  separate  entity  on 
March  25. 

President  Truman  signed  an 
executive  order  Jan.  31  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of 
the  War  Assets  Administration 
in  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  new 
agency  will  take  over  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  War  Assets 
Corporation.  The  WAC,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  RFC,  took  over  the 
Consumers  Goods  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
January  and,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Executive  order,  took 
over  the  duties  and  personnel  of 
Surplus  Property  Administra¬ 
tion. 

At  present,  three  units  of  the 
WAC  are  issuing  press  releases 
while  two  are  handling  adver¬ 
tising  of  government  surplus. 

WAC’s  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  Arthur  B.  Merritt,  who 
was  with  RFC  for  many  years 
and  before  that  was  a  banker. 
Under  his  direction,  12  persons 
handle  public  relations  matters 
on  capital  and  producers  goods 
and  five  handle  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  consumers  division. 

WAC  also  has  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  in  charge  of  advertising. 
The  post  is  held  by  W.  B. 
Hughes.  The  WAC  personnel 
working  on  advertising  is  ap- 
proximateiy  thirty. 

WAC’s  other  informational 
unit  now  in  the  office  of  chair- 
Rum,  consists  of  the  old  staff 
from.  SPA,  which  is  headed  by 
R.  W.  Baxter,  one  time  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  O.  J.  Willough¬ 
by  tradepapers,  published  in 
Georgia.  There  are  eight  infor¬ 
mation  specialists  in  his  unit. 

In  a  statement  issued  with  the 
Executive  Order  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  WAC,  the 
White  House  announced  that  Lt. 
Gen.  Edmund  Gregory,  Quarter¬ 
master  General  of  the  Army, 
would  become  War  Assets  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  is  believed  that 
General  Gregory  plans  to  retire, 
from  the  Army  to  take  this 
$12,000  a  year  post.  His  name 
already  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 

Under  present  plans,  WAC 
and  its  successor  agency  will 
spend  three  to  five  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  advertising  in  1S46. 
The  advertising  bill  is  paid  for 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property. 


continued  from  pif. 


first  year  of  the  apprentice 
(usually  work  as  a 
devil” )  in  the  shop  for  veie.Tj 

In  the  apprenticable  t.-M 
in  general,  similar  prir.j 
have  been  accorded  ex-eerc' 
men.  During  normal  t-j 
only  young  men  within  cer; 
age  limits — usually  betvMg 
and  24  years  of  age-i« , 
cepted  for  apprenticeship,  r 
mer  servicemen  who  are  bep 
the  customary  age  Hmt(  i; 
ever,  are  frequently  b«iii|  ■ 
cepted  for  training.  In  ^ 
such  as  these,  retuniing  lem 
men  are  generally  coniidene 
be  the  same  age  an  thcjr  n 
when  they  entered  militairie 
ice.  For  example,  a  man  en 
ing  military  service  at  II  ya 
of  age  and  serving  three  ye 
would  be  eligible  under  ; 
principle  to  enter  an  apprenj 
ship  in  which  the  maximum  i 
for  apprentices  is  21. 

In  some  cases  where  vttei 
have  had  practical  work  eryt 
ence  in  a  skilled  trade  eitberl 
fore  they  entered  the  in 
forces  or  during  their  ndi 
service,  they  may  be  given  m 
for  that  experience  and  u  i 
vanced  status  with  the  m 
parable  wage  rate  on  thei 
prentice  program. 

Such  credit  is  decided  e;: 
by  the  employer  in  a  non-im 
shop  or  by  a  union-managea 
committee  in  a  union  shop. 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Con 
Post  established  a  trainiai; 
in  the  composing  room  in  Js 
1945.  Inauguration  of  the  y 
ect  involv^  no  change  i 
the  paper’s  regular  pnfi 
however,  since  the  apprta 
training  plan  already  in  opi 
tion  under  the  ’Typognpt 
Union  contract  met  all  the  ( 
emment  requirements. 

The  Columbus  City  it 
Commercial  -  Mail  has  reca 
establgghed  an  apprentice  tn 
ing  program. 

Kansas  publishers  have 
lowed  the  trend  already  : 
cated  in  the  commerdil  ■ 
by  having  a  general  plan  dn 
up  by  the  Kansas  A 
elation  and  approved  by 
Kansas  State  Apprentica 
Council. 


IT’S  SPEBD. 
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Increases  Page  Size 

Nashville.  —  The  Nashville 


HHOUl 


Tennessean’s  roto-magazine  will  ^ 

be  increased  in  size  with  the  Writ*  for  lllottr*i*d 
March  3rd  isue  from  an  SSO-line 

page  to  1,000  lines,  James  H.  o  111 

Armistead,  vicepresident  and  ad-  K,  HOB  & 
vertising  manager  of  the  News-  |.,T,«,|,sTiiiT,Ml»r»«** 

paper  Printing  Corporation,  has  710  lAST  iMtit  iiittL — 

announced. 

■  DITOR  ft  PU  iLISHIlt  for  Nbriwa®- 


symbolized  a  novel  enterprise  in  the  Philadelphia  of  1787 
. . .  In  Costes’s  Alley  was  the  shop  of  one  Parnell  Gihhs 
”who  hath  brought  the  Fire  Pump  Business  to  its  present 
perfection  in  this  New  World”. . .  sold  ''Engines  of  all 
sizes,  equal,  if  not  Superior  tf»  any  yet  imported  from 
Europe  . . .  Fire  Buckets  painted  with  desir’d  devices”. . . 
other  dowsers  of  the  "Vulcanian  Fires  that  cause  stern 
Destruction,  and  devour  the  Instruments  of  Artificers,  the 
labours  of  the  Husbandman  ...” 


Symbolists  and  augurs  of  ashes  and  altar  smoke  will  see 
the  significant  similarity  of  fire  engines  and  the  modern 
newspaper . . .  for  like  the  pump,  the  press  is  first  on 
the  scene,  clangs  courageously  through  dense  smoke  td' 
opposition  and  oppression,  extinguishes  smoldering  rumor 
or  flaring  falsehood,  squirts  a  sturdy  stream  of  facts  and 
features  . .  .and  always  alerted,  dashes  daily  to  rescue 
the  damsel  of  decency  from  the  foul  flames  of 
connivance  and  chicanerv. 


Sign  of  the  Fire 
f*fine  from  the 
ff*iuylv<mia  Gazette 
^«y  {*.  1787 


In  PniLADKLPHiA,  The  Inquirer  leads  the  run  to  575,IKH)  top 
homes  ablaze  with  opportunity. .  .whose  warm  re<*eption  to 
advertised  products  gives  ghnving  results.  For  confirmation, 
or  conflagration — take  a  hot  tip  from  Media  Records! 
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Hartford  Times  Builds 
Mountain  of  Goodwill 


By  John  L  Tehan 

HARTFORD,  Conn.— One  of  the 

outstanding  promotional  feats 
of  recent  years  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Times 
Tower  by  the 
Hartford  Timet 
In  1944  as  a  pa- 
Uitial  and  scenic 
spot  for  enter¬ 
taining  commu- 
Ity  groups  as 
guests  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  idea  or* 

Wnated  with 
nrancis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  dynamic 
publisher  of  the  Murphy 
Times,  who 
started  as  office  boy  with  the 
organization  47  years  ago. 

Talcott  Mountain,  which  Mr. 
Murphy  bought  for  the  Times 
end  Its  radio  station  WTHT,  was 
the  400-acre  summer  estate 
which  contained  the  12-room 
residence  and  observation  tower 
built  by  the  late  Gilbert  F. 
Heublein,  liquor  distiller.  Lo¬ 
cated  11  miles  from  ^rtford,  it 
was  known  as  the  Heublein 
Tower. 

Now  the  Times  Tower,  the 
building  will  eventually  be  a 
radio  center. 

Radio  Coaler  Site 

In  explaining  the  purchase  of 
this  property,  Mr.  Murphy  com¬ 
mented,  “The  practical  uses  to 
which  the  Times  intends  to  put 
its  new  property  are  numifold, 
but  center  principally  around 
the  important  forthcoming  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Selds  of  ra¬ 
dio,  frequency  modulation  and 
television.’’ 

As  soon  as  government  per¬ 
mission  is  received,  the  Times 
will  build  a  S,000-watt  FM  trans¬ 
mitter  on  the  property. 

The  present  tower  is  con¬ 
structed  of  steel  and  concrete, 
tmd  the  adjoining  building  at 
Its  base  is  finished  in  field  stone. 
The  residence,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1915,  was  designed  as 
a  comfortable  dwelling  place 
and  an  observation  tower  by  Mr. 
Heublein  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
The  observation  room  of  the 
six-story  tower  overlooks  on  ttie 
north,  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
on  the  west  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south 
Long  Island  Sound.  Each  of  the 
12  rooms  has  a  stone  fireplace. 
Rising  165  feet  above  the  moun¬ 
tain  top.  the  tower  is  built 
1,000  feet  above  see  level,  the 
highest  point  in  this  section  of 
the  state. 

After  the  Times  had  purchased 
the  estate,  the  Tower  was  com¬ 
pletely  redecorated  and  refur¬ 
nished.  and  a  television  receiv¬ 
ing  set  was  installed  in  the 
main  living  room.  Besides  this 
room,  there  is  a  large  dining 
room,  several  club  rooms,  and 
bedroom  suites  for  guests,  all 
tastefully  fum).«hed. 

Since  the  Tower  was  reno- 
cated  and  made  ready  for  vis¬ 


itors,  Mr.  Murphy  has  invited 
numerous  organizations  to  visit 
there  for  picnics,  business  meet¬ 
ings  or  special  celebrations. 

Typical  of  the  organizations 
which  have  been  guests  are:  the 
Rotarians,  the  Civitan  Club,  Uie 
Hartford  Literary  Club,  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  the 
West  Hartford  Saint  James 
Club,  the  Connecticut  State  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  and  the 
iocal  Kiwanis.  Approximately 
80  organizations,  or  about  IJMO 
persons  have  visited  the  Tower. 

Perfect  for  Barbeeue 

Usually  the  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Times,  itself. 
However,  in  many  cases,  local 
business  organizations  have  re¬ 
quested  the  privilege  of  holding 
annual  meetings  or  summer  out¬ 
ings  on  the  estate.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  outdoor  par¬ 
ties,  because  of  its  large  open 
air  pavilion.  Barbecue  parties 
are  popular  since  a  whole  carcass 
of  meat  can  be  roasted  on  the 
recently  installed  eight-foot  long 
power-driven  spit. 

Since  acquiring  the  property, 
Mr.  Murphy  has  invited  num¬ 
erous  civic,  fratemai  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  in  the  Hartford 
area  to  visit  the  Times  Tower 
in  order  to  see  the  remarkable 
vista,  as  well  as  to  hold  picnics, 
clambakes  and  meetings  in  the 
open  air  pavilion. 

“Tve  waited  25  years  to  see 
this  Tower — and  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  worth  the  wait,’’  remarked 
one  middle-aged  Rotarian.  Many 
people  have  had  their  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  television 
broadcasts  here,  which  are 
picked  up  from  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  host  to 
executives  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  various  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  well  as  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  aviation,  business 
and  government.  Informal  office 
parties  for  Times  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  wedding  showers  have 
also  been  held. 

According  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
there  are  no  eligibility  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  visiting  the  estate, 
but  usually  the  organizations  in¬ 
vited  are  those  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  positive  contribution, 
large  or  small,  to  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Airport  Campaign  Succeeds 

Recently  Mr.  Murphy  enter¬ 
tained  the  six  governors  of  the 
New  England  states,  who  were 
attending  a  fiood  conference  in 
Hartford.  From  the  165-foot 
tower,  four  of  the  governors 
were  able  to  glimpse  their  home 
states. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  host  last 
month  to  executives  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  airline  companies  who  were 
invited  to  Hartford  by  Governor 
Baldwin  to  inspect  Bradley 
Field,  a  former  Army  air  base, 
as  a  potential  airport  for  com¬ 
mercial  airlines.  This  was  the 
climax  in  an  intensive  three- 


Air  view  a<  Tfanez  Towor  on  Talcott  Mounlaia. 


K 


year  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Times.  As  a  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  base  will  be  used  by 
several  airlines  after  April  1. 

During  its  long  history,  the 
mountain  site  has  been  visited 
by  many  famous  men.  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet, 
dedicated  a  poem  to  it.  calling 
it  “Montevideo.” 

After  visiting  it,  Mark  Twain 
quipped:  “Here  was  robbed  of 
all  its  historic  terrors  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘Away  to  the  tower'." 

■ 

New  York  Safety  Group 
Pays  Extra  Ditridend 

Safe  operations  in  their  plants 
during  the  past  year  have  netted 
cash  dividends  to  35  dailies  and 
103  weeklies  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Safety  Group. 

In  addition  to  a  15%  discount 
allowed  on  premiums  for  the 
current  year,  the  Group  has  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  12%,  which 
amounts  to  $5,599. 

In  1944-45  the  Group  had  total 
premiums  of  $46,661  and  losses 
were  $18,405.  In  addition,  charges 
of  $10,511  included  State  Fund 
administration  costs,  co-insur¬ 
ance  to  protec*  members  on  all 
losses  over  $10,000  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

Reporting  to  members.  Group 
Chairman  William  O.  Dapping. 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  said 
State  Fund  officials  have  char- 
acter’’zed  th®  Groun’s  exoerience 
as  “an  excellent  showing.” 


Papers  and  Stotioni 
Help  Red  Cross  Dim 

Philadelphia — The  fiw  i 
newspapers  of  this  dtf 
Camden,  N.  J.  pooled  tMr 
sources  with  six  of  tlw 
leading  radio  stations  this 
in  promotion  of  the  Arne 
R^  Cross  drive  to  train  # 
Rod  Cross  workers  in  S"*- 
simultaneous  meetings. 

Promotion  of  the  < 
was  devised  by  Howard 
ing,  former  Philadelphia 
burgh  newspaperman 
^altz,  former  Record  stillB 
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to  Explain 
ton  Sti^e« 
‘er  Soys 

N.  J.,  Feb.  19 — Pub- 
here  remains  some- 
as  to  the  reasons 
larrent  printers'  strike 
^  Evening  Times  and 
Wues  of  the  Times-Ad- 

fttoit  to  clarify  the 
^  Times  management 
gpon  Joseph  Phillips, 
Trenton  Typograph- 
Sod  No.  71  (firU),  to 
public  statement  rela- 
urhat  union  members 
ed  prime  issues  in  the 


G.CI1 


{lie  Times  ownership  had  of-  t 
g  to  increase  the  present  ^ 
bf|l.50  per  40-hour  week  } 
Bthe  first  of  April  and  ] 
■^Increase  to  $67.90  the  i 
^h^ber,  with  two  weeks’  ( 

^Maters  voted  down  the 
mf  to  12,  although  they 
K  g  new  scale  for  the 
Kill  shops  calling  for 
one  week’s  vaca- 
K|  j^d  holidays  and  two 
Bjptid  notice  if  there 
Hpi  a  suspension  due  to 
K«f  two  shops. 

management  asked 
lor  an  explanation. 
H^nvided  with  a  stenog- 
this  is  what  he 

Btt  know  whether  I  can 
■k  dear  or  not.  Appar- 
Km  den't  understand  how 
iaii.  You  stated  Kirk- 
li  (international  represen- 
n  of  ITU)  had  full  power 
ill  the  men  out.  The  local 

■  cannot  take  a  strike  vote 
M  the  sanction  of  the  ex- 
In  council  of  the  Inter- 
M  Union  or  its  represen- 
a-I  am  speaking  about  the 
■nation.  The  council  can. 
k  recommendation  of  the 
lat,  vote  that  full  power 
tt  be  vested  in  this  man 
laMck.” 

ka  asked  to  explain  why 
■iM  accepted  the  job  con- 
I  bat  turned  down  the 

■  olar,  which  amounted  to 
lOMk  more,  Phillips  said: 

Ikt  is  something  I  cannot 
kk.  enept  that  they  are 

Mkrent  propositions — 

Kommercial  Just 

if  commercial 
g  up— Is  the 
There  is  no 
-een  the  two. 
verned  by  pre- 
)u  know  what 
ler  unions  get. 
aintained  a  job 
mch  as  a  news- 

be  hard  to  ex- 
a  meeting  be¬ 
er  Commission 
hey  had  been 
days  trying  to 
I  men  were  not 
ine  men  were 
I;  to  printers  it 
sr — ttere  were 
pie  there — but 
terstand  It.’* 
now  in  Its  ; 
I  recent  meet-  '* 


ing  of  management  and  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  union  failed  to  get 
anywbore.  'Tom  Kemey,  general 
manager,  said  corporation  oUl- 
cials  were  imited  demanding 
that  any  new  contract  must  be 
of  two-year  duration. 

Meantime  local  issues  of  the 
Times  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
are  coming  out  at  regular 
schedules.  More  type  now  is 
being  utilized  than  when  the 
strike  began — this  in  addition 
to  photo  -  engraved  copy — a 
handful  of  typesetters  having 
been  recruited  among  manage¬ 
ment  and  loyal  employes,  with¬ 
out  employment  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  outside  help. 

■ 

New  4A's  Members 

Two  additional  firms  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies:  Klau-Van 
Pietersom  -  Dunlap  Associates, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Hands  Quicker 
Than  the  Eye 
For  Texas  ME 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  Feb.  19 — 
When  Mayo  Wells,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  News, 
was  secretly  chosen  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  “outstanding  young  man  of 
the  year”  recently,  a  shrewd 
bit  of  maneuvering  became  nec¬ 
essary  on  the  part  of  John  F. 
Ayres,  editor,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff. 

Traditionally,  the  recipient  of 
the  annual  award  never  knows 
of  his  selection  until  he  reads  it 
in  the  News  on  the  afternoon 
preceding  its  presentation  at  a 
formal  dinner. 

The  News  decided  to  make  no 
exception  in  the  case  of  Wells, 
although  he  is  in  charge  of 
makeup  and  ordinarily  would 
have  handled  ^e  story  himself. 


Wondering  who  the  honor 
man  would  be — there  were  half 
a  dozen  eligible — Wells  as  usual 
dummied  Page  1,  leaving  a  t<^ 
head  with  one-column  art  for 
the  announcement.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  noon,  Ayres  let  the  news 
leak  out  that  a  young  attomej' 
had  been  designated,  and  heads 
were  written  to  that  effect  and 
the  dummy  so  guided.  Grace 
Foote,  society  editor,  was  im¬ 
press^  Into  service  to  write  the 
yam. 

The  composing  room  was  let 
in  on  the  secret  after  the  copy 
went  back,  and  proofs  of  the 
genuine  story — handled  by  the 
editor,  using  the  “dump”  as  a 
desk — were  kept  out  of  Wells' 
sight  on  his  visits  to  the  print¬ 
ing  department.  The  other  con¬ 
tender's  engraving  was  even 
placed  in  the  right  spot  on  the 
Page  1  form  while  the  page  was 
being  made  up. 

Wells’  knowledge  of  bis  honor 
came  when  first  copies  of  the 
edition  rolled  off  die  press. 


Long  before  the  war  ended  The  Mutual  Life  began 
the  job  of  i)ersuading  service  men  and  women  to  retain  their  National 
Service  Life  Insurance.  As  part  of  this  job  each  of  our  national 
magazine  advertisements  c(mtains  the  display  line  pictured  above. 

It’s  no  secret  why  The  Mutual  Life  has  joined  with 
other  life  insurance  companies  in  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
Veterans  Administration.  VVe  recognize  that  “G  I”  insurance  is  a 
bargain  in  protection  because  the  taxpayers  of  a  grateful  nation  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  administration.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  which  can 
never  be  replaced.  But  beyond  that,  we  are  anxious  to  see  veterans 
(and  everybody  else)  build  financial  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families  through  the  time-tested  method  of  life  insurance. 

We  know  our  combined  efforts  are  helping  to  produce 
results  because  (he  latest  figures  indicate  that  more  and  more 
veterans  are  keeping  their  government  insurance  ix>licies  in  force. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCI  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


Uwis  W.  Do<ig1ai,;kiiii*>T 


34  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK  S.  N.Y. 
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1— Abbott  Kimball.  He  was  for-  Company  Changes  no^  nug  isomb  aerosol  bitoJ 

_  n  j  Pm11>  merly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  CARL  HAVEN  has  been  ap-  «cide  dispenser.  Newsp^ 

Among  Advertising  Folk  martin  P.  Vorberg,  recently  pointed  assistant  to  W.  A. 

- - -  released  from  the  Army,  has  Pleas,  vicepresident  in  charge  a  nation^  , 

To  Portland  Agency  Alr»a1i  Co™°”He  wm  Lfe”  SSndlaS 

MAJ.  CARROLL  K.  O’ROURKE  hao  re-  vise  Convair  advertising  sales  crateni* 


house  Bug  Bomb  aerosol  bM 


been  ap-  ^‘^ide  dispenser 


To  Portland  Agency 

MAJ.  CARROLL  K.  O’ROURKE  I"*";  'i^rk. 


Aircraft  Corp.  He  will  super- 


lAJ.  CAKKUieL.  R..  u  KUUKivr.  — ;  ’  -  -  Convair  advertisine  sales  r'roaucuon  wui  oe  centenl  n 

.r  oY  n.*  JoS™c‘ci;=  aS«T,  U.a  Eaa,  Spridydeld.  M«. dJ 

rans  oi  me  .«pm  Army  ^  ^  Hnhman  as  ac-  making  his  headquarters  in  the  •• 

-  cYunT  axeo“u'’u»e"°aC  'nLr^^^  S.n  Dlago  office.  Cn^ahon  ^motro 

,  three  years  of  Army  service.  George  Hahshberger  has  been  wiiH  its  bro^ 

«%AMiiFi  T  Pbfv  after  two  named  cooperative  advertising  policy,  me  Saturday  Reo^l 

■  years’  Armv  service’  ioins  Doh-  manager  of  United  Retail  Drug  Literature  announ^  it  is  » 

I  W  i  I  years  Army  service.  ]oim  uon  workinv  out  of  the  Los  leasing  the  largest  circulitlji 

Mm  #i»  Clifford  &  Shenfleld  as  as-  -  out  ol  tne  tdos  advertising  promoUo^ 

-j  sistant  director  of  media.  aurics  ^  ^  paign  in  its  history.  Th*  i* 

V  1  j  Glen  Jocelyn,  just  out  of  the  ff'  of  ads  will  run  in  newspapia 

1k^  /  ;  :  AAF.  has  joined  the  copy  staff  ^®'''  ^“rk  City.  Chics|o 

I  i-'  /  V  of  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample.  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  in 

SrJ  Chicago  office.  fnH  Sfio  eral  magazines.  -The  age*, 

mKmt  \JJKM  ,  A.  U.  s.  ^an^fafronal  Sam  Sussman  &  Sugar.  New  YoA 

joins  Olian  Advertising.  St.  « 


Agency  Notes 


Campaign  to  Come 


.  B  ,  Louis  office.  a  «*»«».»»  Mntaa  Compoign  to  Uome 

Olourk.  Baglay  Morrow,  formerly  Army.  CL^SlK^  WHIPPLE  has  es-  LIME-COLA  CO  1 

neers  discharged  after  several  ini°^C*h^av*o”^'^aMount**execu*  Claude  E.  Whipple  ad-  colaTe^ort  Co  is  undertj 

years  of  service  in  this  country  Chicago,  as  account  execu-  vertising.  2014  Book  Tower.  De- 

and  in  the  Philippines,  have  troit.  He  formerly  was  adver-  ttf  new  orS 

Joined  MacWllklns.  Cole  &  Web-  „  T.  M.  White  returns  to  the  tising  manager  for  the  Jarman  hnttlerg  for  Uv. 

er.  Portland.  O’Rourke  has  Seattle  office  of  Beaumont  and  shoe  Co.  and  the  Valspar  Corp.  "  are 

b«n  named  production  super-  I^man  as  ^nag^^^  Young  &  Rubicam.  Detroit,  an-  [hrSa^  decUres.T 

visor  and  Bagley,  art  director.  fwo  years  in  me  A’TC.  nounces  the  onenina  of  new  of-  scale  national  pamnaicni*' 


iwu  jrears  m  lue  Aiv..  nounces  the  opening  of  new  of-  scale  national  campaign  ia 
W.  C.  Lyddan,  Ju£t  out  of  the  flees  at  1866  Penobscot  Build*  papers,  radio,  billboaidi 
ivy.  has  joined  Hill  Advertis-  ing.  Seven  new  staffers  include:  displays  will  be  inaugu 

e0  XT^affiffi  .oaMiffia  Vk1  I  mta  M  M  el  _  _ _ 1 _  _ KT  tT  O 


In  New  Spots  has  joined  Hill  Advertis-  ing.  Seven  new  staffers  include:  displays  will  be  inaugu 

BETTY  FREAR  formerly  radio  *"i?l  York,  to  establish  and  David  V.  Cleary,  copy  and  con-  Norman  A.  Mack  4  Co, 
Dublicltyndir^tor  fw  Intei^  employe  house  tact;  John  R.  McAlpine.  traffic  New  York,  was  recently 

national  Plctuj^  Inc  has  bwn  clients.  and  production  manager;  George  pointed  to  handle  the  ace 

appointed  by^’lM  ^vertumg  William  Copeland,  Army  for  M.  Black  Jr.,  con^ct  and  new 
t^ead  up  expanding  publicity  two  years,  rejoins  the  public  business;  Burns  J.  Cody,  cooper-  j^o^th's  Program 
and  DromotioMl  activities  for  relations  staff  of  Byer  &  Bow-  ative  advertising  manager; 

Tw  CounHl  w  man.  Columbus.  O.  Two  other  Claude  R.  Streb,  art  director;  ON  BEHALF  of  Sche^ 


v  Ouldim«  Council.  Inc.  The  ageSo;':;;  S.' aWXS,:  pr.5i'cilon.  aar*e  SCH^Ln  Dm- 

Reginald  W.  Testement,  after  and  "niOBURN  Wiant,  public  re-  Corp.,  New  York,  is  p 
Navy  service,  as  account  execu-  lations  and  publicity.  heavy  advertlsi^  s^rfula 

IS  been  appointed  production  --j  maltolm  t  Mr-  month  in  several  media, 

r^tor  of  Shaw  Company.  Los  g;:;®KiN.  Jr  .  Ma“°ne  Air  Co?£.  - - ! - — - 

to  the  art  staff.  Campaigns  &  Accounts 

Richard  P.  Dodds,  formerly  Richard  Flickinger  three  ^  ^  to  throughout 

l^Yrta^lTlla^J  -FlZn  yeS  Z„y^a“lce  liaa  con«..«l  from  p.,.  12  country, 

Heller  S'^s^ling!  Read-  Aid  for  Small  Businesses  Agency  Appointmenh 


Month's  Program 

ON  BEHALF  of  Schenlcy 


hi!y*  Navy  service.  as  account  execu- 

T «  “ve.  and  Malcolm  L.  Mc- 

Shaw  Company.  Los  quckin,  Jr.,  Marine  Air  Corps, 

^*®'®*  .  to  the  art  staff. 

Richard  Flickinger,  three 

toJra ^h^ioin^*Tanff’’ ^shrift  years’  Army  service,  has  been 

««*<*«*  to  the  art  staff  of  Beau- 

"SJIdte  indu^wrt  *■ 

o/onniinfa  ***»•  *  “• 


NEW  YORK  STATES  Depart-  YOUNG 


RUBICAM. 


^  X  .  n  John  K.  Allyn.  former  Coast  ment  of  Commerce  is  using  York,  has  been  namui 

new  busin^e?a“tn!eJit‘^f  Se  lieutenant,  is  the  new  fvery  new^aper  in^  the  state  Affiliate  Pr^ucta  tae,_coi 


I 


copy  chief  at  Ingalls-Miniter.  »n  a  campaign  lo  am  tne  crea-  division  oi  Ameri 
Mayers  Company,  Los  Angelea.  Boston  tl®**  of  thousands  of  small  busi-  Products  Corp.  for 

Robert  Chambers.  former  J^®„  Deoderant 


Boston. 

Robert 


appointed  account  executive  of  commander  USNR  has  toin^  week,  and  ads  will  continue  To  the  Jacobs  Compamt, 
Byer  &  Bowman.  Columbus.  Chicago  office  'of  MeSnS  to  run  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  cago.  the  account  of  the  I 

Howard  Mendelsohn  has  £-!ckSn  L  account  rfianaeer  the  drive,  acrording  to  cone  &  Baking  Co.,  Inc, 

Joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  New  P-  Catherwood.  Commerce  cago. 

York  office  of  EUis  Advertising.  Gilmer  and  Commi^ioner.  is  the  establish-  rj.  ^  Ayer  &  SoR.  1 

"lIJX  »  "  pJSiuchSS  “.umS  to'’pr„vSf l?r“ wSt' hi™  g;,»“  Companie.,  ol  » 


Villa  Maaaar  V/aa-w  media  department  special-  oeen  expecieu  as  me  nunnai 

BUIS,  wew  York.  iat.  respectively.  growth  in  that  field  in  this  state 

Lt.  Comdr.  Clem  Kohlman  during  the  same  period.” 
Service  Stars  returns  to  Gray  Advertising  as  “Small  business  has  been 

LT.  COL.  JACK  LANG,  founder  account  executive  after  four  found  to  provide  90%  of  New 
and  president  of  Lang,  Fisher  years  with  the  Navy,  and  Lt.  York  State’s  employment,”  he 
&  Stashower,  Cleveland,  has  re-  Marvin  S.  Corwin  rejoins  the  added,  “and  so  we  are  leaving 
turned  to  the  agency  after  41  staff  as  radio  and  television  di-  no  stone  unturned  in  an  effort 
months’  serviae  In  the  AAF.  rector  after  Army  service.  to  stimulate  its  expansion.” 
George  Bernard,  naval  lieu-  Ruric  Todd,  former  Marine,  Newspapers  were  selected  to 


been  expected  as  the  normal 
growth  in  that  field  in  this  state 


Lt.  Comdr.  Clem  Kohlman  during  the  same  period. 


Small  business  has  been  count. 


To  Kelly,  Nason,  New  Y« 
The  Tex-ite  Products  Cor».« 


months’  serviae  in  the  AAF. 
George  Bernard,  naval  lieU' 


no  stone  unturned  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  its  expansion.” 
Newspapers  were  selected  to 


tenant  during  the  war,  has  rejoins  Richard  Jorgensen,  San  car^  the  message  to  every  lo- 


joined  the  market  research  de-  Francisco, 
partment  of  G.  M.  Basford  Com-  maj.  Carl  R.  Giegerich.  Maj. 
pany.  New  York.  Russel  V.  Stone  and  Lt.  Bob  ®^_Jv°ertIs*  g  campaign  an- 

Dent  Hassinger.  recently  re-  Carley— who  made  up  the  War  ^rnvernnr 

leased  from  the  Navy  as  a  lieu-  Department  creative*^  unit  re-  J,*]?".,  “Program  to  attract 
tenant  commander  after  three  sponsible  for  many  of  the  pro-  P®^®JJ  York  State  an- 

years’  service  returns  to  the  liiottonal  projects  directed  by  *°New  York  State,  an 

staff  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  the  Army  to  troops— have  joined  SYdl  fOTBuiWing  Small 

Bureau  of  Adverttsing.  ANPA.  Cecil  &  Presbrey.  New  York  Big  Ai^  tar  Building Sman 

John  W.  McGuire,  a  colonel  They  will  work  on  both  current  ^  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  nLt  York, 

with  the  AAF.  has  loined  the  agency  accounts  and  new  busi-  * 


cality,  he  declared,  “because  we 
know  the  effectiveness  of  this 


^Tmt^paPER  MEWSJI 


Australia 

a  tlM  Mh  iMnd  9 

Mwt  •!  _ 

eemmarcUl 
AintralU  ant 


If  VM  art  pUaaM 


with  the  AAF.  has  joined  the  agency  accoun 
New  York  office  ot  Ruthraufl  4  ness  activities, 
Ryan  as  account  executive.  Clarence  H 


iss  acHviiies,  tj  n  u 

Clarence  H.  Stahl  becomes  Bug  DOmo  Unve 


NEWSFAPi* 

Sydaev. 

RabIWMd  Maa««». 

^  ^  '•fx-Sua 
•.  w.  WAtHiCItl.  AMligft 


Philip  T.  Farnsworth  be-  art  director  in  the  Los  Angeles  WESTmGHOUSE  E L E  CTlirc  I ,,l  $, 
come,  mm.;,.;  ol  the  newly-  office  ol  Geraeld  »  GulkJ.  alter  COB^.  glen,  a  “r  I  TWmaw.  MO.  ^ 

opened  San  Francisco  office  of  three  years  in  the  Navy.  its  new  product,  the  Westmg 

lOITOI  A  POItHHiA  fer 
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LAKE  ERIE 


ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y  US  A. 


[oniS/  FEPC 
lutine  to 
bbv  Donahue 


Girl  Reporter  In 

Philodelphia — For  the  iirst 
time  in  the  years  long  history 
of  the  City  Hall  Administra¬ 
tion  Reporters  Associotion. 
composed  oi  representatives 
from  the  local  papers  who 
cover  that  beat,  the  bars  have 
been  let  down  to  admit  a 
woman  member.  To  lean 
Barrett,  oi  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  goes  the  honor  oi  being 
the  first  womon  to  be  elected 
to  the  hitherto  masculine 
ranks  only  oi  CHARA. 


BtUn  M.  Staunton 

letrt  one  Washington  re- 
{ sounds  just  a  bit  weary 
I  siw  s*ys  ‘‘atom  bomb”— 
beth  Dona- 
fho 

liitening 
be  hearings 


riir  ilfWrt  i«  ‘rettiiifs  aniiind  . . .  news  about 
tb«‘  niaiiy  atlvaiita^es  of  modern  Direc.tomat 
inoldin<;.  One  newspaper  tells  another  —  and 
a  new  Directomat  order  is  nMvived.  The 
reasons  whv  more  and  more  leading  dailies 
ill  till*  l  iiited  States  and  ('anada  are  being 
1)1  KK(  ]T(  )iVl  An'KI)  are  manv  . . . 


'It  been 
0if  atomic 

I  Stories  so 

I I  don’t 
f  what's  go- 

she 
arked,  “ex- 
ilhe  FEPC 
Bber  r  e  ■ 
(h,  which 
i»improve- 


GOP  Publicity  Stoil 
Additions  Announced 

Washington  —  Expansion  of 
the  publicity  staff  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  is 
continuing. 

to  Donahue  cannot  be  William  C.  Murphy,  director 
to  u  a  war  replacement,  of  publicity,  has  announced  that 
Cached  the  capital  from  Edward  R.  Place,  Republican 
u.  Me  In  1939  without  a  publicity  director  and  editor  of 
fd journalistic  experience  the  Kentucky  Statesman  at 
Ling— with  nine  years  of  Louisville,  is  to  become  asso- 
totiAool  but  no  college,  ciated  with  his  oflBce.  Formerly 
to  Charles  Denahue,  her  with  the  Providence  Journal, 
to  turned  lawyer,  however,  Boston  Transcript  and  N.  W. 
Ubeen  a  newspaper  man.  Ayer,  and  operator  of  his  own 
Ik  passed  the  urge  to  write  puolic  relations  firm  in  New 
England,  Place  spent  two  years 
'  j  dm  •-  IOA9  with  the  War  Production  Board 

jeiiitd  m  in  iwa  as  an  information  specialist  and 

Itotdi  Donahue  knew  Just  editor  of  Labor  -  Management 
Kdw  wanted  to  do.  Obtain-  News. 

fid  these  part-time  sror^  Specializing  in  weekly  news- 
parHlme  reporting  jobs  paper  press  relations  at  head- 
liloatarille  (Ky.)  Courier-  quarters  here  are  May  Brownlee 
M  capital  staff,  she  began  qf  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan.,  and  Walt 
Ud  up  the  news-gathering  Woodward.  Rolling  Bay.  Wis. 
Bind  handled  features  to  Miss  Brownless  has  Just  com- 
|l«d  purpose  that  early  in  pieted  her  service  as  a  lieutenant 
ha  joined  PM’s  Washing-  In  thg  WAVES.  Woodward  was 


Donahue 


•  Daily  picture  pageH  and  all  color 
work  can  be  molded  and  dried 
without  shrinkage  in  one  operation 
with  the  Directomat.  Perfect  reg¬ 
ister  is  assured. 

These  reasons — plus  others — plus  the 
fact  that  leading  newspafters  vouch 
for  the  ad  vantages  of  Directomats — 
are  good  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you 
to  clie<'k  up  on  Directomats.  Lake 
Erie's  staff  includes  printing  and  mat¬ 
making  specialists,  and  hydraulic 
engineers.  They’ll  be  glad  to  help 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
(Consult  them  today. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
.'>08  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

in  Principal  CUtiaa  anti 
Formipn  Countrira 

Lradinyt  nmaufocturef  erf hydraulic  preraci 
..all  Disc*  and  typea«.atereotyping.. 
plastic  moldinn . .  proccaaing . » rubber  vnl« 
canisinf  ..mHal  workin||..f»p«N*ial  pturpoaei 


Press  Freedom  Faces 
UNO  Test  in  May 


By  Robert  Bunnelle 

AMoeicrtsd  Ptmam  Managing  Exacutive,  Unitad  Kingdom 


LONDON  (Special  to  Editor  & 

PuBLUHiR) — The  right  of  all 
peoples  to  know  about  each 
other  ia  formally  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  good 
chance  of  recognition  of  freedom 
of  the  press  as  an  international 
obligation  essential  to  world 
peace,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
this  principle  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  before  the  UNO  in 
double-barrelled  form.  It  has  at¬ 
tracted  plenty  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  abstract  but  is  likely  to  nm 
into  considerable  argument  when 
it  reaches  the  stage  of  precise 
definition  and  spc^c  applica¬ 
tion.  The  first  test  probably  will 
come  soon  after  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  opens  its  next 
session  in  I^w  York,  May  29,  on 
a  proposal  by  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tiiuus,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  U.S  dele¬ 


gation. 

Mrs.  Sooeerelt  a  Member 

At  the  dose  of  the  UNO 
meeting  in  London  last  week,  he 
formally  notified  Secretary  Gen* 
eral  Trygve  Lie  he  wanted  “to 
reaffirm  the  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  should  undertake 
as  promptly  as  possible  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  with  a  view  to  prepar¬ 
ing  draft  recommendations  or  a 
draft  convention  thereon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  later  to  mem¬ 
ber  governments.” 

At  the  same  time  Stettinius 
handed  Lie  supporting  communi¬ 
cations  from  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  Anocia- 
tions;  Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Freedom  of  Information 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  commision  and  coun¬ 
cil. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is 
American  representative  on  the 
nine  -  member  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  which  will  be 
charged  with  sluicing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  freedom  of  information 
and  drafting  proposals  for  UNO 
action  which,  if  ratified  by  the 
member  nations,  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  treaty  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  for  the  signatories. 

The  other  approach  to  the 
problem  was  initiated  by  Pedro 
Lopez,  Philippine  delegate  to 
UNO.  He  proposed  that  UNO 
consider  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  promote  freedom  of 
the  world  press,  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  at  the  source  and 
unhampered  communications  and 
distribution. 

UNO’s  steering  committee  ob¬ 
jected  to  Lopez’  proposal  at  this 
time  on  the  ^und  it  was  not 
received  within  the  time  limits 
for  the  agenda. 

Meanwhile  there  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  move  under  way  to  include 


provisions  for  ‘fundamental 
human  freedoms’’  in  the  peace 
treaties  with  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Romania.  The 
American  suggestions  for  the 
treaties  this  time  do  not  spe¬ 
cifically  mention  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  they  embrace  this. 

American  leaders  have  pointed 
out  candidly  that  there  are  big 
differences  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  their  interpretations 
of  “freedom  of  information.” 
’I^ese  differences  are  particu¬ 
larly  marked  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  and  Russia, 
which  asserts  it  thinks  its  press 
is  freer  than  either  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  British  press. 

Stettinius  noted  in  his  cable 
acknowledging  Cooper’s  com¬ 
munication  in  behalf  of  the  right 
to  know,  “the  problem  is  so  great 
in  scope  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  solve  it  immediately.” 

Several  ways  out  have  been 
suggested.  One  would  be  to  put 
a  freedom  of  information  reso¬ 
lution  through  UNO  in  some¬ 
what  broad  and  general  terms, 
leaving  it  to  each  country  to 
apply  the  principle  under  its 
own  interpretation.  Another 
would  be  to  draft  a  precise  con¬ 
vention,  submit  it  to  UNO  for 
sponsorship  and  then  approach 
each  country  to  sign. 

Such  a  convention  would  be 
binding  in  international  law  and 
any  country  which  did  not  feel 
re^y  to  comolv  wi^h  It.s  cnectfle 
terms  could  hold  off  ratification. 
Complaints  against  violations  by 
signatories  could  be  brought  and 
discussed  then  as  complaints  are 
brought  before  the  Security 
Council. 

The  importance  of  getting 
UNO  action  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  publication  is  that 
once  the  principle  Is  accepted  as 
an  appropriate  problem  for  gov¬ 
ernments  to  discuss  internation¬ 
ally.  the  door  is  open  for  broader 
guarantees  establishing  unre¬ 
stricted  exchange  of  information 
as  a  matter  of  international  right 
and  duty. 

Liberal  Press  Policy 

One  good  augury  for  world 
press  freedom  is  the  liberal  press 
policy  UNO  pursued  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  sessions — the  most  liberal 
perhaps  of  any  similar  interna¬ 
tional  governmental  conference. 

Newspaper  men  were  freely 
admitted  to  assembly,  committee 
and  council  meetings  by  unques¬ 
tioned  right,  although  UNO 
could  exclude  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  on  special  occasion«  bv  agree¬ 
ment  of  members.  Only  meet¬ 
ings  held  to  elect  the  secretary 
general  and  to  name  members  of 
commissions  were  closed. 

UNO  thus  far  has  given  little 
official  recognition  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  communications  in 
assuring  a  liberal  Sow  of  news 
between  countries,  leaving  this 
for  the  international  telecom¬ 
munications  conferences. 


Inland  Asks  End 
Of  Inventory  Control 

continued  from  page  8 


may  get  paper  from  Europe  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,”  he 
said,  “but  if  you  do,  the  supply 
will  not  be  large.  ’There  is  some 
hope  that  production  in  Canada 
will  still  further  increase  as  the 
new  wood  supply  goes  into  the 
mills  about  the  middle  of  1946. 

“Again  this  increase  cannot 
affect  you  greatly  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  first  as  we  approach  the 
probable  saturation  point  of 
96%,  further  increases  become 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  United  States  is 
now  taking  about  81%  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  supply  of  newsprint,  Can¬ 
ada  does  have  to  supply  47  other 
world  markets. 

“In  prewar  days,  these  mar¬ 
kets  took  18%  of  our  supply 
against  an  estimated  13%  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1946.  Some 
of  these  markets  are  curtailed 
because  of  lack  of  exchange  or 
for  other  wartime  reasons  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  any  curtail¬ 
ment  dreamed  of  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  these  markets 
open  again,  Canada  in  fairness 
to  all  her  customers  must  make 
proportionate  allotments  to  these 
other  markets  which  shall  bring 
them  up  to  somewhere  near 
their  prewar  use.” 

Public  Relations 

Need  for  publishers  to  give 
more  attention  to  newspapers’ 
public  relations  was  voiced  by 
several  Inlanders. 

Several  publishers  told  of 
their  own  local  public  relations 
activities,  such  as  appearing  be¬ 
fore  civic  groups  and  answering 
questions  about  publishing  poli¬ 
cies,  and  conducting  “open 
house”  at  newspaper  plants, 
along  with  giving  local  groups 
the  opportunity  to  edit  papers 
for  a  day.  Such  events,  it  was 
pointed  out,  give  the  public  a 
better  understanding  of  newspa¬ 
per  problems. 

A  demonstration  of  the  wire 
recorder  as  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  news  coverage  was  presented 
by  Clayton  G.  Barker,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation.  He  told  of  a  pock¬ 
et-size  recorder  soon  to  be  of¬ 
fered  which  should  be  practical 
for  reporters  to  use  in  covering 
spot  news  events  and  conducting 
interviews. 

Inlanders  evidenced  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  wire  recorder,  as 
they  did  in  teletypesetters  for  in¬ 
creased  production  in  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms.  Teletypesetters 
are  now  being  used  successfully 
in  seven  Inland  newspaper 
plants. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  gave 
the  report  of  the  judges  in  the 
typographic  contest.  ( See  p.  36. ) 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
upper  and  lower  case  headlines, 
and  suggested  that  newspapers 
avoid  label  headings  on  syndi¬ 
cated  columns.  He  advocated 
news  headlines  for  such  features. 
’The  contest  entries  also  indi¬ 
cated  ffie  need  for  better  head¬ 
line  display  of  editorials,  he 
added. 


Stevens  Point 
Gets  Results  in 
Housing  Survey 


I 


By  James  W.  Hull, 


City  Editor. 

Stevens  Point  Jouraol 


Stevens  Point,  Wit.,  Ftb  a 
This  midwest  college  and  i 
dustrial  town  of  IfiOOd  h| 


dustrial  town  of  16,00(1  in 
with  a  housing  shortage  Mdi 
influx  of  veterans  returota 
school,  is  employing  adig( 
ing,  patriotic  appeal  and  ki 
work  to  find  living 
and  Is  getting  resulU. 

The  Chamber  of  rni^n 
created  a  housing  and  eoadq 
tion  committee  which  som  | 
came  convinced  that  iv»Hi 
able  surplus  housing  eihk 
chiefly  in  large  dwuUi^  I 
used  or  only  partly  occgl 
but  it  still  faced  the  kid 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  oi 
ers  to  respond.  It  was  conh 
ed  that  an  initial  step  «■ 
“sell”  the  public  on  the  uip 
of  conversion.  A  page  mi 
paper  advertisement  steMI 
ball  rolling  and  was  folloarii 
by  a  sample  survey  of  bool 
and  a  promotional  nngd 
that  is  just  now  getttag  ll 
high  gear. 

Stevens  Point  homeova 
accustomed  to  taking  la  mI 
students  as  roomers,  aw  fl 
a  step  farther  to  smooth  ttm 
especially  for  married  nM 
seeking  education  at  Old 
State  Teachers’  CoUmi  li 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  oTnH 


They  are  indicating  a  lila 
ness  to  respond,  altboidi  I 
problem  is  still  far  fnw  Mb 

To  get  quick  results  t 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
a  revolving  fund  of  $1,000  k 
nance  reconversion  of  wm 
pied  dwellings  for  me  d  i 
erans  who  enrolled  d  I 
college  for  the  semeitir  di 
ing  Jan.  28.  O.  W.  Neala 
tired  college  faculty. 
agreed  to  take  the  jeh  a  i 
oidinator  of  the  progrm  1 
fund  is  providing  rental  a 
light,  gas,  water  and  othtm 
ices  until  the  project  been 
self-supporting.  The  &rst  d 
erty  brought  under  tto  ah 
is  a  large  vacant  dwelltog^ 
blocks  from  the  coU^  " 
has  been  leased  and  wiu  p«J 
apartment  quarters  for  it  * 
seven  married  vetera^ 

At  the  same  time  the  ^ 
council  at  the  college  ah 
the  job  in  a  realistic 
agreed  to  follow  up  the  ad 
housing  survey  of  • 
Chamber  group  with  a  cosy 
house-to-house  survey  w 
lected  20  students  to  « ' 
job. 

Coupled  with  these 
was  a  city-wide  appeal 
the  college  housing  maMjK 
all  kinds  of  used  torWJ 
furnishings  needed  te  a 
apartments  and  roows  w 
returning  war  veteranz 

The  whole  progrM  »  " 
nlng  to  show  results  » 
building  firm  has 
nounced  plans  to  coaa^ 
to  28  new  one-family 
during  the  ne^  uSt 
be  priced  at  $6,(KK)  to 

ikisHiff  Fehs^nr*-' 


■  •ITOR  ft  F« 


Botcoe  EllanL  Associate  Dean 

Scbo«l  ai  louroaliMn,  Columbia  Univoraitr.  N.  Y. 

^irM{nn  Ronori  the  war  wm  to  some  extsat  an 

eudUns  atonemeni  coum  uoi  ue  .rau*- 

Wortiino  Axnonca  lated  into  hlp-hooray  orat4Mry; 

but  it  lent  an  umleriying  moral 
you  WERE  GOME.  A  re-  power  to  the  national  etfort” 
jt  WartuM  Lite  in  Uie  United  Mr.  Market's  Chapter,  of  par- 
Edited  Of  J»ok  Goodman,  tlcular  Interest  to  newspaper 
laYoA;  Simon  and  Schuster.  625  is  one  Of  the  best  chapters 

s  juiy  reader.  He 

as  a  cavalcade  of  America  gives  newspapers  full  due  for 
•  omr  vpars.  It  is  os-  able  war  coverage  and  back- 
the  veteran  UD  grounding.  But  he  sets  down  a 
St2«“fw  <*ebll  in  clear  ink  a,  well- 

It  is  just  as  certainly  a  a  debit  of  specific  items, 
jn  of  articles  to  orient  “What  you  see,”  Mr.  Markel 
wtu)  stayed  here.  A  sol-  writes,  “is  news;  what  you  know 
wading  from  a  landing  is  background;  what  you  feel  is 
.hu  small  view  of  the  full  opinion.  To  report  that  Pr^i- 
«f  ear;  and  back  home  only  dent  Truman  has  cancelled 
•in  could  think  themselves  Lend-Lease  is  news;  to  set  out 
leare  of  the  forest  that  the  reasons  for  the  cancellation 
luddenly  dense  and  is  background;  to  state  that  the 

_ around  us.  The  need  cancellation  was  a  mistake  is 

Hfc  a  book  recalls  the  new  opinion.  Explanation,  interpre- 
r  who  went  to  cover  a  tation,  belong  in  the  news  col- 
Uo  use  carrying  that  umns;  opinion,  editorial  slant. 
Chief,"  he  said  on  re-  must  be  kept  out.” 

"everyone  in  town  was  Some  of  the  writers  in  this 
book  disagree  with  each  other. 
You  Were  Gone”  is  Hodgins  of  Time  and  Markel. 
j  recapitulatory  read-  for  instance.  But  the  writers 
d  perhaps  the  most  Indus-  are  important,  and  they  know 
mazing,  socially  disrup-  that  facts  are  charming.  The 
lad  altogether  critical  book  is  able  and  significant, 
of  our  history.  The  book  .  «*  i 

wn,  but  largely  authentic  Harper  Prize  Novel 

igicific  views  ol  26  special-  ^  . 

•24  subjects.  Three  women  otUuieS  AuJUSuXieni 
a  men  discuss  How  We  WASTELAND  by  Jo  Sinclair.  New 
Wand  Behaved;  How  We  York:  Harper  Brothers.  321pp.  $2.50. • 
Governed;  Our  Jobs  and  THIS  IS  the  1946  Harper  Prize 
We  Did  Them;  What  We  novel.  It  is  at  once  a  case- 
bad  and  Heard,  and  How  study  of  psychoanalysis  and  a 
Ficpared  for  Tomorrow.  dramatizing  of  an  important  and 
nluable  appendix  records  universal  idea.  The  newspaper 
iaportant  bills  that  came  interest  is  slight.  John  Brown, 
■dhow  Congressmen  voted  the  principal  character,  is  a  pro- 
fera,  including  a  senator  fessionally  successful,  personall.v 
Truman.  frustrated,  newspaper  photog- 

Prize  reporter  Thomas  rapher.  He  might  have  been  a 
writes  aoout  Congress;  frustrated  lawyer  or  carpenter 
Prue  biographer  Allan  or  schoolteacher.  Bom  Jake 
explains  our  bomb-  Braunowitz,  he  changed  his 
attitude  toward  the  name,  and  in  18  years  on  his 
Md  Pulitzer  Prize  biog-  paper  no  colleague  learned  he 
t  Henry  Pringle  describes  was  Jewish. 

bit  to  bureaucratic  agen-  It  is  the  deeply  introspective 
toget  the  job  done.  Mar-  story  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
Head,  an  anthropologist,  of  foreign-born  parents^ — the  dif- 
I  of  bright  new  hits  the  flcult  adjustment  of  youth  who 
d  women  in  this  war.  want  desperately  to  be  wholly 
Wolf  and  Irma  Black  do  a  American  but  who  fancy  they 
gical  document  on  chil-  live  in  a  wasteland  between 
^Gerald  Wendt,  scientist  their  American  birth  and  their 
■mer  newspaper  man,  foreign  origin.  Jake  ascribes  to 


of  science — atomic  en-  and  hopelessness  he  sees  in  a 
l«ucillin,  radar,  aviation,  few  individuals  about  him. 
•  •®*®Ph  H.  Ball  of  Min-  A  psychiatrist  brings  Jake  to 
•Wls  how  we  planned  for  recognize  his  conflict  and  to  see 
ar  world.  Paul  Gallico  his  emotional  mistakes:  brings 
s  about  our  conversa-  him  to  find  integrity  and  aspira- 
Lfioter  Markel.  of  the  tion,  identity  and  satisfaction  in 
wic  Times,  writes  a  high-  the  broad  panorama  and  deeper 
ocatlve  chapter  on  our  values  in  his  life.  In  the  Keats 
— '  Prwss.  sense  of  beauty  in  truth,  there 

ra  was  conscience-smit-  is  a  moving  loveliness  in  the 
t  the  plight  of  the  world  revelation  which  comes, 
war,  Mr.  Nevins  says.  There  is  life  in  this  book;  bit- 
•4  given  a  chance  ter  and  drab  but  genuine.  A 
w  help  stop  all  fu-  weakness  is  the  <^pendence  on 
•■mcu.  The  feeling  that  clinical  realism. 


You  Were  Gone”  is 
,_4,  recapitulatory  read- 
W  perhaps  the  most  indus- 
unazing,  socially  disrup- 
lad  altogether  critical 
of  our  his  lory.  The  book 
rtn,  but  largely  authentic 
■••cific  views  of  26  special- 
aft  subjects.  Three  women 
S  men  discuss  How  We 
tt  and  Behaved;  How  We 
Governed;  Our  Jobs  and 
We  Did  Them:  What  We 
lead  and  Heard,  and  How 
Ftepared  for  Tomorrow, 
lahuble  appendix  records 
iaportant  bills  that  came 
■dhow  Congressmen  voted 
fera,  including  a  senator 
Truman. 

Prize  reporter  Thomas 
writes  aoout  Congress; 
Prue  biographer  Allan 
explains  our  bomb- 
attitude  toward  the 
md  Pulitzer  Prize  biog- 
t  Henry  Pringle  describes 
bilt  to  bureaucratic  agen- 
loitt  the  job  done.  Mar- 
Read,  an  anthropologist, 
of  bright  new  bits  the 
of  women  in  this  war. 
Volf  and  Irma  Black  do  a 
ical  document  on  chil- 
G«ald  Wendt,  scientist 
nner  newspaper  man, 
‘  the  forced  and  fantas- 
of  science — atomic  en- 
lonicillin,  radar,  aviation. 
»  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Min- 
*  tells  how  we  planned  for 
"  ar  world.  Paul  Gallico 
s  about  our  conversa- 
•Jd  Lester  Markel.  of  the 
wlc  TTtnes,  writes  a  high- 
'“ocatlve  chapter  on  our 
— '  press. 

ea  was  conscience-smit- 
t  the  plight  of  the  world 
Mtr,  Mr.  Nevins  says, 
•d  been  given  a  chance 
help  stop  all  fu- 
•■mcti.  The  feeling  that 


Straightening 
The  Line 


A  marketing  plan  which,  in  the  span  of  five 
years  has  increased  cash  returns  to  farmers  by 
400  per  cent,  recently  completed  its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  season  in  New  Jersey’s  Atlantic  County. 

Under  this  plan,  developed  in  1941  by  A  &  P 
at  the  request  of  the  County’s  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  growers  moved  a  wide  variety  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  directly  from  farm  to 
store,  saving  thousands  of  truck  miles  in  war¬ 
time  and  cutting  the  number  of  handlings  to  a 
minimum. 

Before  this  program  went  into  effect,  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  growers  near  the 
Jersey  shore  to  truck  a  load  of  vegetables  55 
miles  to  the  Dock  Street  Market  at  Philaulel- 
phia  and  then,  a  few  days  later,  see  the  same 
vegetables  being  trucked  back  to  stores  within 
a  mile  of  where  they  were  grown. 

The  efficiency  of  farm-to-store  delivery  is 
clear  to  Atlantic  County  farmers  who  received 
A&P  payments  of  $154,569  for  such  shipments 
in  1945,  as  compared  with  $27,862  in  1941.  Con¬ 
sumers,  who  are  the  ultimate  judges,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  farm-freshness  of  produce  which 
reaches  them  one  to  three  days  sooner  by  this 
beeline  distribution  method. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  examples  of  agriculture  at  work  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  output.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  consumer  through 
grower-distributor  cooperation. 

Participation  in  this  project  is  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
continue  to  do  the  nation’s  most  effective  job 
of  food  distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


>  4  PUIIISHII  Vm- Nbraory  13.  1f4« 


Eagle;  WiUiam  B.  O’Neal,  St.  tj  Q  !• 

Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  and  XXa  Oa  JOurXlQllSl] 
Gazette;  Roy  O.  Double,  Beatrice  m  ^ 

(Neb.)  Sun;  Edward  H.  Daven*  S<>imnfrr  Strrno^ 
port,  Jr.,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  ■^^******Vll 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat;  South  Bend,  Ind.— HifhjA 

Anna  Benintendi,  Eldorado  students  working  on  scho^ 
(Kan.)  Times;  Kenneth  R.  Crip-  lications  are  learning  about 
pen,  Lindley  C.  Helbert  and  phases  of  newspaper  publiiti 
Morton  J.  Levand,  Wichita  Bea~  through  a  Journalism 
con.  under  the  direction  of  the  Sa 

Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor  of  Bend  Tribune.  The  sei2 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  consisting  of  six  lectui*^ 
Press,  and  Gazette,  addressed  newspaper  production,  h  i 
the  convention  at  its  closing  ses-  tended  by  students  and  th 
Sion.  instructors  from  all  pubU*. 

parochial  high  schools. 
Weekly  Sessions  Hsid 
Sessions  are  held  each  Hi 
day  in  the  South  Bend  C«i 
-The  key  to  a  High  School.  At  the  conchd 


REPORT  TO  MIDWEST  C  M  ASSN. 


Circulation  Courses 
Gaining  in  College 


By  Don  Jones 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.— Addition  vicepresident;  C.  B.  Cleaver,  St. 

of  circulation  management  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  second 
courses  to  the  curriculum  of  vicepresident;  R.  W.  Wohlford, 
schools  of  Journalism  was  urged  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital 
here  at  a  3*day  convention  of  and  State  Journal,  secretary- 
the  Midwest  Circulation  Man-  treasurer;  and  W.  D.  Tetrick, 
agers  Association.  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News- 

About  75  men  attended  the  Tribune,  secretary. 

Slst  annual  meeting  of  the  asso-  Elect^  to  the  board  of  direc- 
ciaUon.  Special  entertainment,  tors  with  Johnson  were  C.  A,  lasting 
including  a  tour  to  Summer  Lane,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo- 
White  House  in  Independence,  crat;  John  R.  Levand,  Wichita 
Mo.,  home  town  of  President  (Kan.)  Beacon;  Henry  R.  Pur- 
Truman,  was  provided  for  the  dum,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune; 
women  visitors.  J.. .  M.  Black,  O’-*-* 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  told  the 
group  that  about  80  universities 
and  colleges  already  have  added 

circulation  management  courses.  Eighteen  members  wer^  ap 

ucu,.™ 

Andrews,  who  is  chairman  of  Arkansas  Times  of  Fayetteville; 
a  committee  of  the  International  Leslie  E.  Gunther,  Denver 
Circulation  Managers  Associa-  (Colo.)  Post;  Harry  E.  Hayes, 
tion,  said  most  schools  contacted  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide 


Slocum  Expounds 
Free  Press  Doctrine 

Philadelphia-  _  _  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

’  1!  j  peace  throughout  the  of  the  course  students  wiBl 
world  is  a  free  press  as  a  med-  taken  in  small  groups  thna 
ium  for  attaining  understanding  the  Tribune  plant  when* 
among  nations,  said  Richard  W.  will  be  given  an  opportuni(|r| 
i  rtuwtK,  Slocum,  general  manager  of  the  ask  questions  and  see  ad) 
Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  newspaper  processes. 
man  and  Times;  in  his  Founder’s  Day  address  at  Classes  in  Editorial  Poi 
ssett,  Colorado  Temple  University.  News  Gathering  and  Preag 

)  Gazette-Tele-  “The  basis  of  peace  is  confi-  Composition,  Engmii 

gh  D.  Dasbach,  dence  among  people,”  said  Slo-  ™ 

cum.  “Confidence  grows  from  CiraiUtoi^ 

mutual  understanding,  and  it  in  are  conducW  by  ms 

Floyd  turn  grows  from  full  and  accur- 

ate  information.”  Those  Participothig 

Government  should  stay  out  of  .  in  the  iJ 

news  gathering,  Slocum  warned,  A' 

-  .  except  possibly  to  provide  trans-  TribunH 

by  the  committee  had  received  Trtbune;  W.  W.  Keith,  Win/c”d  j™c^T  n?ws*?epor?”hlnd^^  B^rf  Guentert,’ TomSfiti 
the  suggestions  with  eagerness.  (Kan.)  Courter;  Charles  A.  Kil-  the  goveSent  fs  in  Us  ven^  staff  member;  Earl  cSl 
“There  are  no  textbooks  avail-  lam,  Durango,  (Cole.)  Herald-  nature  impossible”  graving  department  head; eJ 

able,”  he  continued,  “but  we  Democrat;  Rex  Parr,  Blackwell  ^  ,  ‘  Rager,  stereotyping  forw 

have  supplied  the  schools  with  (Okla.)  Journal-Tribune;  Clyde  n  T  Donald  Snyder,  press  room  is 

a  great  deal  of  material.  It  is  J.  Bassett,  Colorado  Springs  It©SUm©S  Zt©SOrt  1SSU©S  member;  W.  S.  Bowman,  im 
our  plan  to  furnish  the  schools  (Colo,)  Gazette-Telegraph;  Al-  After  discontinuance  during  tising  director;  Neil  C.  Sum 
,with  lecturers  from  the  ranks  of  Ian  Clark,  Enid  (Okla.)  News-  the  war,  the  New  York  Sun  has  circulation  manager,  andNea 
circulation  managers.”  Eagle;  Orval  Silfies,  Jefferson  resumed  its  two  annual  resort  E.  Dodge,  assistant  circnlra 

Terming  the  publishing  busi-  (Mo.)  News-Tribune;  John  F.  issues,  to  be  run  June  13  and  27,  manager;  and  FrankllaJ 
ness  one  of  the  country’s  out-  Prell,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her-  and  western  resort  issue  April  Schurz,  manager  of  the  Tb 
standing  examples  of  private  en-  C.  A.  Ryan,  Wichita  (Kan.)  •  25.  une’s  radio  station,  WSBT.  | 


Chica90  convention  recently.  Left  to  right  seated.  Samuel  G.  Howard.  MiimeapottsSt^ 
nal  and  Tribune,  first  vicepresidenb  BolMrt  K.  Drew.  Milwaukee  JoumaL  president*  Dm  ^ 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  second  vicepresident*  Robert  Paee..DanviUo'"(IlL)  Conunercicu 
retory-treasurer.  EHrectors  standing.  left  to  right:  J.  W.  EgaiL  New  York  Times;  Al  HsomM 
(Sosk.)  Leader-Post*  J.  W.  Fleck.  Detroit  nmesi  Wolloce  Brooks.  Chicago  Sum  William 
Elisabethton  (TenxL)  Star;  Louis  E.  HeindeL  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers;  Henry  Morn.  hwM 
Times,  holdover  director;  and  Pat  H.  Bice.  Augusta  (Go.)  Chronicle. .  Not  present  when  pM* 
taken  were  three  holdover  directors;  Earl  H.  Maloney.  Peoria  (IlL)  Newspapers;  Harold  V*  ** 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegrom-Gasette;  and  Aubrey  P.  Murray.  Msw  Orleans  Tlmee-Picayuae  MS* 


loc 


Approves 
bfFIL  Transfer 
'olnquirer 


pnADiu'HiA  —  Approval  of 
mns/er  of  ownership  of  ra- 
Kjtition  WFIL,  one  of  this 
M  oldest  broadcasting  units, 
^  Lit  Brothers  to  the  Phila- 
it  Inquirer  division  of  Tri- 
Publications,  Inc.,  was  au- 
this  week  by  the  Fed- 
Communications  Commis- 


fitter  H.  Annenberg,  pub- 
^  of  the  Inquirer,  pledged 
K  the  high  standards  of 
Coasting  established  by 
would  be  maintained 
its  new  ownership.  Pres- 
in  outlet  here  for  the 
^jcin  Broadcasting  Co., 
plL  dates  back  to  1922  when 
WLIT  and  WFI  were 
by  two  leading  depart* 
itores.  In  1935  the  stations 
combined  to  form  Station 


pL 


!><!  f?rst  announced 
fill  (£&P,  Oct.  6,  1945,  p. 
wufor  a  price  of  $1,900,000. 
pi  Older  of  this  week  au^or- 
the  WFIL  Broadcasting 
ly  to  assign  the  licenses 
Stition  WP'IL,  FM  station 
PL-FM  and  relay  stations 
i  and  WELW  to  the  Tri* 
corporation.  WFIL  oper- 
on  5ti0  kilocycles  with  one 
itt  power  and  unlimited 


_  the  Inquirer's  news  story 
pmg  the  transaction,  it  was 
out  the  deal  does  not 
■Ue  the  Widener  Building, 
Ikyicraper  at  Broad  and 
pper  streets,  in  which  WFIL 
Iwted.  Nor  does  the  sale 
pde  other  securities  owned 
die  broadcasting  company, 
is  further  announc^ 
.’i  offices  and  headquarters 
Wmain  in  the  Widener 
_  and  that  Roger  W. 
will  continue  as  general 
r  of  the  station.  Clipp, 
It  of  Poor  Richard  Club, 
idmen’s  organization,  is 
1  to  have  signed  a  three- 
intract  as  head  of  the 


inting  from  the  ma- 
ite.  Commissioner  Clif- 
J,  Durr  said  that  “when 
facilities  having  a 
tk  value  of  a  little  more 


iop's  Tongue 

'■est  oi  his  long  journey 
fce  United  Stcrtes  to 
Bishop  Thomas  Tien 
chance  lor  conver- 
He  found  no  one  but 
>rs  who  knew  Chin- 
^  Cttept  when  these  were 
•t  he  wos  virtually  in- 
■aicado,  until  he  reached 
«  lew  days  ago.  There 
Sconaro,  of  the  United 
^  isterritwed  him  withdiit 
P^*wtaediary.  She  spoke 
P**io*  Miss  Scossaro  was 
hved  for  16  years  in 


than  $148,000  sell  for  $1,900,000 
and  when  a  relatively  small, 
one*kilowatt  station  earns  more 
than  $300,000  net  profits,  before 
Federal  income  taxes,  in  one 
year,  two  questions  would  seem 
logically  to  present  themselves: 

“1.  Is  the  purchaser  buying 
only  the  seller’s  properties  and 
the  going-concern  value  created 
by  the  seller’s  own  investment 
and  effort,  or  is  it  buying  also — 
and  principally — a  license  to  use 
one  of  the  limited  number  of 
standard  broadcast  channels  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Philadelphia 
agency  and  an  assured  right  to 
use  one  of  the  limited  FM  chan¬ 
nels  assigned  to  the  same  area 
which  otherwise  have  to  be 
sought  in  competition  with  other 
applicants?  Radio  channels  are 
public  property  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  commission 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
become  the  subject  of  private 
trafficking. 

“2.  In  view  of  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  profits  earned  by  a 
relatively  small  station,  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
such  profits  have  been  obtained 
by  rendering  an  extraordinarily 
good  public  service,  or  rather  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity  which  all  broadcast  licenses 
are  required  to  serve.” 


Pittsfield  Veteran  Dies 
While  Making  Speech 


Pittsfield,  Mass. — Joseph  Hol¬ 
lister,  68,  for  48  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  author  of  the 
Note  Book,  the  oldest  column  in 
the  United  States  in  point  of 
tenure,  died  Feb.  18  while  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  dinner  for  himself  and 
six  other  retiring  employes  of 
the  Eagle.  He  collapsed  with 
a  copy  of'Msapeecb.in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Hollister  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1877. 

Sixty  veteran  employes  of  the 
Eagle  Publishing  Company  were 
attending  the  retirement  party. 
(E&P,  Feb.  16.  p.  54). 


Circulation  Problem 
In  Lancaster  Tieup 

Lancaster  —  Except  for  cir¬ 
culators’  problems  in  getting  car¬ 
riers  and  their  wares  to  outlying 
sections  of  the  city,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  transit  strike- 
pound  city  have  been  weather- 
®  threat  of  an 

AFL-led  general  strike  with 
and  aplomb,  proving 
the  show  goes  on,”  strike  or  no 
strike. 

Circulation  became  the  para¬ 
mount  problem  around  the  plant 
of  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
by  reason  of  an  abnormal  de¬ 
mand  for  papers.  The  corpora- 
tion  publishes  the  morning  In- 
telligencer  Journal,  the  after¬ 
noon  New  Era  and  the  Sunday 
News. 

“We  maintain  an  open  shop,” 
said  I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general 
manager.  Our  main  problem  is 
taking  care  of  certain  groups  of 
carrier  boys  in  the  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  With  no  buses 
running  on  which  they  can  take 
their  papers,  we  have  had  to 
provide  them  with  transporta¬ 
tion  of  our  own  finding.  Other¬ 
wise  we  are  operating  normally.” 


Shea  Quits  Culver  City 
For  San  Pedro  Paper 

Culver  City,  Cal. — Resigna¬ 
tion  of  William  F.  Shea,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Culver  City  Evening  Star- 
News  for  the  last  17  years  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Son  Pedro 
(Cal.)  News -Pilot,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  advertising 
director,  has  been  advanced  to 
publisher. 

Mr.  Shea  became  editor  here 
in  1927  and  a  year  later  was 
named  publisher.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Previous  to  his  association 
here  he  served  on  newspapers 
In  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica, 
New  York,  Texas  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Curry  joined  the  Star- 
News  as  circulation  manager  in 
1931,  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1934  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1938.  Previously  he  had 
been  circulation  manager.  Mon¬ 
rovia  (Cal.)  News-Post,  and  had 
served  on  the  Glendale  News- 
Press,  the  Hollywood  News  and 
the  Fresno  Bee,  all  of  California. 


Mogelever  to  Direct 
Savings  Bond  Activity 

Washington  —  Jacob  Moge¬ 
lever,  who  was  identified  with 
national  war  bond  promotion 
from  its  incep¬ 
tion,  has  been 
appointed  Chief 
of  the  Special 
Promotion  Sec- 
t  i  o  n  of  the 
United  States 
Savings  Bonds 
Division  of  the 
Treasury  D  e  - 
partment. 

Mogelever,  a 
former  New  Jer- 
s  e  y  newspaper¬ 
man,  will  work 
closely  with  ad¬ 
vertising,  press  and  radio  sec¬ 
tions  in  planning  and  carrying 
through  programs  of  national 
promotion  for  savings  bonds. 


Mogelever 


Edwin  A.  Johnson  Dies; 
Editor  oi  Army  Times 

Washington— Edwin  A.  John¬ 
son,  29,  editor  of  Army  Times, 
died  suddenly  Feb.  16  after  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  at  Mt.  Alto 
Veterans  Hospital.  Interment  will 
be  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  Feb.  21. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Cody, 
served  as  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  on  news¬ 
papers  there  and  at  Rock 

Springs,  Wj^.  He  joined  the 

Army  Air  Forces  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  Feb.  13,  1943,  with  rank 
of  sergeant.  A  month  later,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Army 

Times  which  was  circulated  to 
every  Army  center. 
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Clifton  L.  Shennon 

Habtford,  Conn. — Clifton  Lu- 
cien  Sherman,  79,  who  retired 
from  newspaper  work  several 
years  ago,  died  Feb.  6  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  Widely  known  in 
New  England  journalism,  Sher¬ 
man  had  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hartford  Times. 


(^bituarp 


CARL  SNYDER,  76,  nationally- 

known  author,  economist,  sta¬ 
tistician  and  formerly  an  editor 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  died 
Feb.  15  after  a  three-years  iU- 
ness. 

William  J.  Brown,  56,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  Feb.  15. 

Eugene  J.  O’Keefe,  63,  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
died  Feb.  13.  He  joined  the  In¬ 
quirer  as  a  reporter  in  1908. 

George  D.  Lindsay,  83,  for  21 
years  editor,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune,  died  at  Sara¬ 
sota,  Feb.  10. 

Mrs.  Edith  Bristol,  59, 
women’s  editor,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  since  1932,  died  In 
Oakland,  Feb.  16. 

Robert  Henry  Magill,  79, 
formerly  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Son  Francisco  Chronicle, 
died  Feb.  4. 

Thomas  Shelley  Sutton,  67, 
for  36  years  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  died  Feb.  10,  at  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Calif. 

Cecil  Oscar  Scott,  formerly 
business  editor,  Vancouver  Daily 
Province,  died  Feb.  16. 

Dr.  Italo  Carlo  Falbo,  69, 
since  1923  editor  of  II  Progresso 
Italo-Americano  of  New  York 
City,  died  Feb.  17  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  six  months. 

Frank  A.  Townsend,  33  cii^ 
culation  manager,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  New  Yorker,  died  Feb. 
15.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  New  Yorker  for  10 
years. 

Cecil  Oscar  Scott,  56,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  died  Feb.  15 
after  collapsing  in  his  office. 

P.  Warren  Slocum,  father  of 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  and  secretary,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  died 
Feb.  14. 

Mrs.  Martha  Hocker  Jenk¬ 
ins,  74,  mother  of  Burris  Jenk¬ 
ins.  Jr.,  New  York  cartoonist, 
died  in  El  Centro,  Cal.,  Feb.  15 
after  a  heart  attack. 

Miss  Violet  Beach,  78,  young¬ 
est  and  last  survivor  of  the  five 
children  of  the  late  Moses  S. 
Beach,  owner  of  the  New  York 
Sun  from  1848  to  1860,  died  in 
Bell  Meade,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16. 

Col.  Frank  Burton  Stevens, 
86,  former  advertising  man  and 
once  business  manager  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  died  at  his  home 
in  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Feb.  17. 
Stevens  was  also  at  various  times 
with  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Telegram, 
Boston  Journal,  and  Van  Cleve 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City. 

■ 

W.  D.  Sullivan  Dies 

William  D.  Sullivan,  82,  for 
many  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  Jan.  30 
at  Winchester,  Mass.,  after  a 
long  illness.  Sullivan  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1883  and  was  suc¬ 
cessively  sports  editor,  cl^  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editOT.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1937. 
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40STR1XES  ON  70  PAPERS  IN  1945 


Chicaoo,  Fab.  19— Forty  atriltM 
b««n  rrooited  In  37  cMtaa 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada,  affactlng  70 
newspapara  dnrtaf  IMS.  aeeacd* 
inf  to  a  summaiy  prepared  by 
the  9par*wt  StanAng  Cmnaritlae 
of  the  ANPA. 

Tbirty-twa  atrlkaa  ware  tnitl* 
ated  by  the  Intamattonal  lypo* 
(raphleal  Union:  three  by  praaa* 
awn,  three  by  oniMlatod 
unlona,  one  by  International 
Ifailcra  Union  and  one  by  the 


AFL  trvek  drieera.  In 
BOBtlnt  on  Ita  report  to  AITPA 
membera.  the  committee  atated: 

"All  erork  atoppages  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee 
have  been  Hated  regardleaa  of 
magnitude.  Some  are  of  minor 
eonaeguenee.  but  repreaent  ln> 
atancea  where  men  have  left 
their  ioba  In  concerted  action.” 

Following  la  die  Hat  of  strikes 
affecting  newspapers  in  194S: 


Nol  EmpL 

PtthUeatloa 

CMt  B  Nkwi paper 

StrlUng  lasoe* 

Strike* 

Sttspsaded 

BTRIKKS  BY  ITU:  (all  sirikea  ars  typograpklcal  unless  otherwise  indierted  la 
eol.  3) 

Wiehiu  FMIa,  Tex. 

1-  145  Wages,  severaac*  pS7.  sick 

Mi«Md  muMJ 

(1  day)  le-ve,  holiday*. 

3-8445  (MaiWn  k  Printer*)  Juria- 

edition* 

Oe*  Moines,  la... 

9  mailert 

No  suspension 

•cgister  k  Ttfbnas 

to  diction  of  aaiUag  rooaa. 

3- 3045 

4- 2545  Laws 
(1  day) 

110  type* 

Tyler,  Tex.  . 

rdegraph 

85 

Iday 

Detimt,  Mich.  . , . 
Times,  Neovs  k 

Free  Pres* 

4- 8945  (Mailera) 

to  Law*,  tick  have,  waga* 

5-  445 

35 

No  suspensioa 

Fertk  Amhoy,  N.  J 
Evening  Nem 

4- 10-45  No  apparent  isaue,  during 

to  contzact  negotiatioas. 

5-  845 

4  day* 

Denton,  Tex.  .... 
Keoord '  Ch  rtmicle 

6-  1  45 
(1  4s7) 

8 

1  day 

Jersey  Qty.  N.  J.. 
Joufsial 

6-12-4S  Lavra 
to 

8  20.45 

40 

10  week* 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,,. 
Time* 

Santa  Rose,  (JaL,. 

6-1145  Uws 

to 

8-1345 

6-1845  Law* 

M 

9  walks 

Creu 


4-22AS 
7-  7*45 


Lam 


11745 

7-lt-4S 

to 

14645 


Laws 


aWrt  W^e.  Ind... 
iMnial^jaaette  4 
New*- Sentinel 
BHmingltam.  Ala... 

Newa,  Aae-HeraU 
a  Poat 

San  Antonio.  Tea... 8-46  45  Law* 
npreaa.  Newt  W 

and  LWit  10-1845  ^ 

Uniontown.  Pa.....  8-8445  Wage*,  vacatiooa,  holidara. 

Herald-Standard  W  tick  leave 

9-17  45 

Wlndaor.  Onl .  9-  1  41  Wagea 

Dailr  Star  (4  hour*) 

a^ing.  P* .  9-  845  Law*  and  wage* 

Cagle  and  Time*  to 

18-28-45 

Newport.  R.  1 .  9-  845  Clo^  akop.  rei^tt^t  of. 

Oailr  Herald  discharged  member,  designation 

Quincy,  Maas. . 9-8845  of  forema^ 

ftitriot-Ledger  to  Law*  and  wages 

18-  545  _ 

aty  4  Mesrapaper  Striking  laaee* 

Date 

Aanaconda,  Mont. . .  9-2945  Law* 

Standard  to 

in.204S 

Butte.  Mont. .  9-2945  Laar* 

Daily  Pott  &  to 

Montana  Standard  10-29-45 

Helena.  Ilont .  9  2945  Law* 

Independent  Record  to 

10  2945  ^ 

Missoula.  Mnnt .  9-2945  Law* 

Daily  Mistoiiliaa  to 

Da.'v  Srotinel  10-2945 

Utica.  N.  1 . 10-  2-45 

Observer  Dispatch  to 

Ont.  10  *4  45  Wage*  (proteat  of  Ontario 
rnH  ;;  Labour  Board  Ruling) 

Detr^H.  Mich. . 10-1645  (**“'•*”>  1“™!“**““ 

Times.  Newt  and  ( )6  huur 


6  week* 


tl  5  wedn 


108  No  antpenaion 


23  day* 


MbtedJ 
editions 
109dars 
(to  12-27-45) 


8  Permanently 


41 


66  day* 


Strike* 
No.  Em^. 


Suspended 
Publication 
1  month 


1  month 


1  month 


1  month 


108  9  days 


Pree  Press 
Abilene,  T e*.  . 
Reporter  Niews 


stoppage) 
. .  10-3045 


2  days 


to 


Wagea 


Designation  of  foreman 


11-  145  T,„ 

'Winnipeg,  Man.  (1)11-  845 
Free  Press  to 

Tribune  date 

•Seattle,  Wash . 11-18.45 

Post  Intelligencer,  to  date 
Times  and  Star 

Buriington,  la. . 11-1545 

Hawk-eye  Gaxette  tn 

11-1745 

*St.  Petersburg,  Fla.ll-3045  Wages 
Independent  to  date 

Time* 

•Portsmouth,  Ohio.  11-84-45  Wagea 
Time*  tn  date 

•Ufayette,  Ind.. . .11  8745  Wag** 

Oaib  Journal  to  date 

Courier 

•Nyack.  N.  T . 18-  545  Jurisdiction  (ITU  claim*  right 

Journal-News  tsdMs  to  represent,  refused  legal 


I  day 
(11-9-45) 


150 


Since 

11-19-45 


54  No  suspension 


Since 
11-8445 
15  Hay* 
to  Dec.  12 


No 


to  represent, 
election.) 


Expert  Explcdna 
Restrictions  on 
Tax  Deductions 


Forrest  to  /udgt 
ANPA  Essays 


No  suspension 


Wm.  M.  Layman.  CP,A. 

Recently  several  publishers 
have  cit^  expert  opinion  In 
support  of  the  theory  that  the 
decision  of  the  Simreme  Court 
in  the  Associated  Press  case  on 
June  18,  1945,  destroyed  the 
value  of  AP  memberships  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  that 
would  estabUsh  a  lou  that  is  de* 
ductible  from  taxable  income; 
furthermore,  that  the  deductible 
lose  would  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  the  membership  as  of 
March  1.  1913. 

Insofar  as  most  publishers  are 
concerned,  these  beliefs  are  al¬ 
together  unsound  and  incorrect 
for  reasons  that  are  stated  con¬ 
cisely  but  clearly  enough  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

For  present  purposes  it  may 
be  freely  conceded  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  (;ourt  decision  resulted  in 
loss  of  fair  market  value  of  AP 
memberships.  The  assumption 
is  immaterial  to  the  tax  aspects 
of  the  question,  for  mere  shrink¬ 
age  in  market  value  ordinarily 
does  not  affect  taxable  income. 
Tbe  exception  to  this  rule  may 
be  disre^rded  here.  The  pos¬ 
sible  tax  deduction  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  involves  three  principal  ques¬ 
tions; 

First,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  taxpayer  has  suffered  a  defi¬ 
nite  loss.  Since  most  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  receive 
just  about  the  same  service  and 
to  enjoy  much  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges  as  before,  alleged  losses 
usually  will  be  hard  to  prove. 
Even  the  extent  of  increased 


Wilbur  S.  Forrcrt,  amJ 
editor  of  the  Nn$  Tori^? 
Tribitna,  has  ba« 
President  William  n 
to  act  as  Judge  of  tha'  Am 
Newinapsr  Publlshats  iS 
tion  1946  Joumallaa  Cmk 
The  topic  for  this  omBi 
‘Free  and  Independaat  k 
ing  of  Foreign  Newt-<lk 
portance  In  World  BthM 
The  winner,  to  be 
the  annual  ANPA  eoiwiigJ 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  wJ 
April,  will  receive  a  mid 
and  fSOO  cash  awaid. 


vulnerability  to  local  .. 
competition  would  be 
establi^  in  many  cum. 

Second,  any  loss  del 

have  occurred  must  be _ 

by  the  cost  of  the  partleoki 
membership  involved  is 
case.  Section  113  (pue 
(a)  and  (a)  (14))  o(  dg 
temal  Revenue  (Jodi  c 
provides  that  gains  rasjhi 
ured  by  March  1,  1811, 
but  losses  shall  be  mmsm, 
cost.  Even  if  the  theory  ef  ti 
ing  a  loss  on  March  1, 
value  of  AP  membershtii 
any  good  ( which  it  ls^_ 
publishers  would  be  uatUi 
use  this  basis  because  thif 
quired  their  membeiriiiii ' 

Third,  any  loss  thst  aij 
established  probably 
held  ( at  least  by  the  Tm^ 
Department)  to  be  a 
capital  loss  and  ther^ore.li 
case  of  corporations,  dedng 
only  against  capital  gaias 
ilar  losses  by  a 
could  be  deducted  from 
come  only  to  extent  of 


Date  No.  EmpL 

City  &  Newspaper  Striking  Issues  Strikes  Si 

STRIKES  BY  I.P.P.  8i  A.U.  (all  strikes  are  pressaien  unless  otherwiit 
in  col.  3) 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . .  3-2545  Disputed  bade  overtime  pay 
Tennessean  (3  hours) 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  (2).  8-1645  (St.  Louis  Paper  Carriers 
Post-Dispatrh  to  Union)  Union  recognition,  bar- 

Globe- Democrat  9-  7-45  gaining  on  wholesale  price  of 

Star  Times  papers,  carrier’s  rights  of 

ownership  of  routes. 

Tacoma,  Wash . 11-  145  Overtime  for  6th  shift  in 

News-Tribune  another  shop. 

City  &  N'ewspaper  Striking  Issues 

Date 

STRIKES  BY  AFFILIATED  UNIONS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  6-23-45  (Pittsburgh  Truck  Drivers 

Press  to  Union)  Separate  contract  with 

6-27-45  Pittsburgh  Press.  ,  .  ■  ^  M 

STRIKES  BY  INDEPENDENT  UNIONS  (striking  union  identided. "  * ^ 
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200 


OsItU 
editiM  r 

non* 


MiMll4 

editiw 


Strikes. 


No.  EmpL 


2il«yi  _ 

(-hTMl 


837  No  suspension 


Jersey  City,  N.  J...  3-2645  (Truck  Drivers’  Union) 
Journal  (3  hours)  Journal  negotiations  with 

outside  company. 

Newark.  N.  J .  5-1345  (Newspaper  Mail  Deliverers’ 

Essex  County,  N.  J.  to  Union) 

All  publications.  5-16-45  Wages 

New  York,  N.  Y...  7-  1-45  (Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv- 
to  erers’  Union)  Wages,  welfare 
7-1745  fund,  vacations,  holidays,  etc. 


110 


1700 


No 
DeUoeili 
l.redT™ 
No  SSI. 
CuraM 
drliw) 
(hilf  J 


Pont 
Hi  ■ 
for 

of  itrl* 
DdiijW 
taltdw 
psWW-1 


Times 

Herald-Tribune 
Joumal-American 

News 

Mirror 
Post 
Sun 

Wall  St.  Journal 
World  Tele^am 
Brooklyn  Citizen 
Long  Isl  'nd  Daily  Star 
Bronx  Home  Nears 
STRIKES  BY  IMU 
Birmingham,  Ala...  11-1645 
News.  Age-Herald  (1  day) 

and  Post  _ _ ^ 

(1)  During  the  progress  of  the  Winnipeg  itrAe,  the  PrMsms»»»^~|31 

joined  the  ranks  of  the  strikes,  but  have  returned  to  smrk.  ThePrw"^^ 
on  11-1545  and  returned  to  work  on  11-18-45.  The  Stereotypers  als*  I 
11-1545  but  did  not  return  until  11-23-45.  .  — .ivi 

(2)  All  unions  and  the  Guild  united  in  presenting  demands  w  I, 

^  i _ : _ _ I—I  h.rnra  returning  tsMW> 
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lest  during  the  peri^  publi^ioa  was  suspended  before  returning 
St.  Louis  strike. 
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Watkins. 
eChiei 
p^nmuS  Ot  71 

Pt.— John  Eafreth 

President  of  Wat* 
Cijtttc  and  former  exec* 
T^n^ilodclphte  Public 
ladled  Feb.  IS  at  his  home 

L  he  was  19,  Mr.  Watkins 
Stha  press  galleries  of 
^  u  assistant  corre* 
W  tor  the  Chicago  Daily 
ftui  ibe  Indianapolis 
.  He  then  became  a  re- 
Bud  later  a  feature  writer 
to  Washington  Evening 

^  Nhdwd  for  Curtis 
inbunn  in  the  Star  be* 

,  to  nucleus  of  the  Watkins 
tok.  which  supplied  news, 
P  tod  art  features  to 
■Mrs.  He  was  also  a  reg* 
(toributor  to  the  maga* 

I  pak^ed  by  Cyrus  H. 
Ms 

M.  soon  after  Mr.  Curtis 
d  the  newspaper  held  in 
tobhia  Mr  Watkin.s  was 
k  by  the  late  publisher  to 
I  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 
■hiefa  the  Watkins  organ- 
I  wu  merged.  For  20 
ibe  vras  general  manager 
iLedfer  Syndicate  of  Phil- 
lii  and  New  York,  as 
■of  the  then  Curtis-owned 
flirk  Evening  Post  Syn* 
t  He  organized  many 
bfadicated  features. 

W,  Mr.  Watkins  estab- 
I  in  the  Public  Ledger 
b|  a  radio  station  for  re- 
kdlapatches  directly  from 
lanpaper’s  European  cor- 
diats.  During  World 
I  be  directed  the  distribu* 
t  the  London  Times  cable 
I  to  newspapers  through* 

It  n.  S.  and  Canada.  He 
ked  the  Dorothy  Dix 
a  Into  a  daily  column. 

Wteto  Many  Stories 
hr  M.  Curtis’  death,  Mr. 
kj  re-established  in  June 
Titkins  Syndicate,  of 
Hie  was  president  when 

ins  the  author  of  more 
Ik  mystery  and  detective 
It  II  well  as  many  articles 
a  leading  magazines  and 
teen. 

h  rarvived  by  his  wife, 
te  two  sisters.  Miss  Mary 
h  Watk’ns  of  Vincentown. 

Charles  Moorefleld 
>TOia.  South  Carolina, 
iw'her,  Francis  B.  Wat* 
dHhrrisburg. 

Ads 

StUATION  WANTED 
(CMk  w!e|i  Onlerl 
*  ***•— .50  per  line 

pet  lie*  ear  tiKerNee 

Wanted  and 

classifications 

t^e  .90  per  line 
JO  par  line  per  inserHon 
jO  per  line  per  tesertlon 
,  •  mininMim 
jW**  5  <»nr(dt.  one  line. 

*  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

**  ft  FUltlSHII  fM 


OAPABLB  HAJfDUSO.  bestea.  aeU- 
ing,  margen.  SeiHep  er  weeaUee.  eeg- 
wbara  in  0.  8.  Me  laesaa  ar  ireSae. 
Lap  Feiganee  Agsaer.  NaaSTtila.  Utah. 
BSAT  BBOtllklla,  Uinghanitoe.  M.  T. 
EkUbliabaS  1914.  Nawapepars  beeshl 
and  taU  arttlionl  pnbMakg. 

■ie  it  Let  ina  help  yon  find  n  toned 
property  la  tha  waat.  Artbar  W. 
Stypan,  MS  Markat  St..  San  Praaaieao 
5.  dtlif. 

ftawipapan  fee  Salt 

WESTXtBN  DAILY,  naaar  bafora  teld, 
now  offarad.  Oath  raqnlrad  $13ftll. 
Utitnta  on  taty  tama.  Mat  abeat 

$SO.OOO. 

Mid  watt  daily,  initial  paymant  $4911. 
laclndat  real  aatata.  Tarma  eaay, 

Eattem  daily,  initial  paraaet  aboat 
$00,000.  Tarma  aaay.  Qoieh  action 
ettrntlal  in  all  raaaa. 

W.  U.  OloTar  do.,  Vantnra,  Oalif. 

donro  daSt  nawapaper  la  Sontbam 
Conneetlrol  for  aala.  Ettablithod  7$ 
yeart;  folly  eqaippad  Pltat.  Wrlto, 
Boa  3680,  Editor  £  Pnblithtr. 


Naartpaport  Waatod 

AFTEKNOOH  DAILY  in  Ibriaiag  city 
wanted.  Will  makt  $100,000  initial 
down  paymant.  Partiaalart.  Box 

a.ATS  Editor  A  Pablitbar. _ 

NBW  JES8XY  or  ConnortlnH  Wooklr. 
Detired  ^  two  brothart.  pra-war  pne> 
liahcra.  Cfapital  immedlataly  aaailabla. 
Write  all  datailt.  Bax  9769,  Editor  A 
Pnblitber. 

NO  DBADWOOD  WANTED 

$10,000  to  invest  at  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  good  weekly  by  good  newe- 
papemian  with  ideas,  who  it  alto 
all-round  printer  inclnding  Linotyper, 
31,  married,  Proteatant,  ex-Army  of¬ 
ficer,  college  graduate.  Formerly  bad 
own  weekly,  now  employed  on  flna 
daily.  Beet  recommendationt.  Will 
coniider  share.  Confidences  respected. 
Box  3811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUHtt  Weekly  pnbIBher  34,  wants 
all  or  control  daily.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  or  Maryland.  Have  $40,000 
cash.  George  Clanton,  Tappshannoek, 
Virginia. 

WEEKLY  NEWSYAYMT  with  plant. 
New  England  or  Ba.at  Coast  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  One  third  down.  Box  3S17, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ___ 

Mackaakal  Eqnipmanf  For  Sak 

HOB  NEWSPAPER  PBBSB  YOl 
SAXE.  22M-inch  cut  off.  Six  anits, 
doable  width,  with  extra  color  cylinder 
on  one  nnit,  and  double  folder,  tingle 
upper  former.  Paocooet  color  press  of 

3  double  width  cylinders  and  doobls 
folder  connerted  in  itraigfat  line  with 
the  6-nnlt  black  press  and  its  extra 
color  cylinder.  All  necessary  rollers, 
ink  tank  equipment.  Six  Hoe  three- 
arm  reeh  and  antomatic  tension  de¬ 
vices  and  full  speed  web-splicing  mech¬ 
anisms.  Push  button  control  system 
for  press  and  for  reels  and  pasters. 
Two  76  h.p  motors.  320  volts  A.O.,  8 
phase,  60  cycle.  Bnyer  to  take  poaseo- 
sion  after  oar  new  larger  preia  goes 
into  use,  probably  aboat  June  1,  1947. 
Write  J.  M.  Elliott,  Qenersl  Manager, 
The  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida. 

64  PAOB  008S  OOTUYLB 

4  Units — deablo  folder,  3$  9/ 1$  cat- 
off.  AO  drive,  will  di>  rolor. 

4$  PAGE  HOB  SEXTUPLE 
31 H  eat-odf.  doohlo  folder,  DO  drleo, 
color  rylinder.  complete  ctereo. 

84  Pago  Boo  Donhl#  SapploiBMt 
Long  cat-off.  AO  drive,  eomplete  etereo 
iaelodiag  tnrtlee  and  rbacec. 

BEN  SaUUCAN 

663  E.  Mala  8t.  Roehecter  4.  N.  Y. 

HOE*8BXTUPia  PBB88;  3  eolUrT; 
oen  be  inttalled  in  1.  3  or  S  nnite; 
double  web  folder,  each  nnit  capable 
of  8  poges  straight  ran  or  19  pagos 
collect.  Win  do  4$  pagea  at  11.000 
PH;  24  pagos  st  26.000  PH.  Photo 
sad  detaileo  Informalinn  on  roqaost. 
Box  $686.  Editor  A  Puhllsbor. 
NEWSPAPER  PBBSSBS;  10  Unit 
Goss  and  6  Hoe.  Box  8943,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblishor. 


BIG  BBBTHA  long  range 
Folmer  Grades  faeteer  "MteA 
Zeiea  f.8.  29  lack  leas,  perliKi 
tion.  Ground  giaee  boeh,  twe  tee 
seven  magaalnee.  Oeerail  length  H  JJ- 
Wooden  carrying  eaeo.  $1,209.  Daily 
Timet,  Minneapolis  L  Mlaa. 


NEWSPAPER  and  MagaUao  Rotary 
Prosoos.  With  er  withoat  storoo.  AU 
or  IM)  drieaa  For  imasodiato  or  fntaro 
roasoval.  Toot  sqoipasoat  offarod  la 
ssaSdooos  to  laterestod  pantos  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEE  SHUlAtAH 

663  B.  Hoto  «t.  Koehostor  4.  W.  Y. 
WANTED 

Goaa  prsos.  slagla  width  (two  pagao 
wide),  18%  laoh  prinllag  diamstor — 
21H  iorh  eat-off  or  dock  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prlesa.  Box 
1043.  Editor  A  PoblishoT. 

WANTED 

2 — or  3 —  unit  floor-fed  Goss  Press 
complete  with  double  folder,  motor 
and  panel.  2214*  cotoff.  61*  or 
greater  sheet  width.  Newsday,  Hemp- 
Bteed.  New  York. 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING  set  wanted. 
Complete.  R.  A.  Fay,  Joumsl-Oonrler, 

j!«e'>«onvlIIe,  IlUnois.  _ 

TWO  DOEBI  Roller  Sockets  wanted 
for  single  width  Hoe  Web  Press,  Box 

519.  Stamford.  Conn.  _ _ 

GOOD  USED  Sta-Hl  Scorcher  wanted. 
Send  full  information  to  News-Dis- 
pstch,  Michigso  City.  Indisna. 

Nowspapdr  Proas  FnjiwMri 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantliag.  moving, 
sssembiiag  autirs  nawspspor  plaats,  ra- 
pairs.  inaiataasiMia.  sarvlea  aatioowlda. 
LUKRNX  l•KI^TKIt«  MAtWI.NUlTM  UU. 
86  Uoaa  Swaat.  Naw  York  7.  N  T 

_ ^BasiMM  OppartniliM _ 

UNUSUAL  FEATURES  W^TED 
For  possible  syndication  inclnding 
Comic  Strips,  Panels  and  Sunday  Sup¬ 
plements.  Accompanying  all  material 
with  retnrn  postage.  Box  3864,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

_ Help  Waate*— Aimisiitoilwi 

v.TygvtVMftF.h  Syndicate  salesman  to 
handle  sales  of  Features  inulading 
Stripe  and  Panels.  All  applicatlone 
will  remain  eoafideatial.  Giea  com¬ 
plete  qualifications  and  former  cea- 
nectlona.  Box  8866,  Editor  A  Pab- 
llsher.  _ 

NBW  MONTHLY  magssiao  guarants'^ 

lUu.OOO  copies  National  distribution 
nee^  sdditiona)  Investment  $36,009, 
also  services  Editor,  Circulation,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers.  Wanted  experi¬ 
enced  persons  willing  to  make  all  or 
part  investment — excrllent  proposition. 
Box  38u8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PERSONNEL  man  for  largo  pabBehiag 
firm.  Most  have  knowMge  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  indastrisi  relatioas  la  con- 
nertioB  with  handling  of  personael. 
Experience  in  publi-bing  industry  de¬ 
sirable  bat  not  essential.  State  pres¬ 
ent  connections,  experience,  and  salary 
deaired.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
3884,  Editor  A  Pnbrsber. 
OOMBil^ATION  reporter  -  eirenUtion  - 
advertising  man  to  operate  branch 
office  in  nearby  town  for  morning  and 
evening  combinalien.  Write  Berkley 
Newspapert,  Beck  ley.  W.  Va.,  detailing 
training  and  experience,  family  atatna, 
etr.,  and  we  will  make  an  offer.  Box 
3836,  Editor  A  Publither. 


LABOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in  midwestem  city  has  o|>eiiing  for  Art 
Director,  a  responsible  position  paying 
well.  Person  employed  must  be  srtist 
and  photographer  and  kwuw  newspaper 
makenp  and  Isyont.  WII)  have  charge 
ot  three  photographers  sad  two  artists 
and  snperviainn  over  Snndsy  magasine 
section.  Write  Box  3839,  Editor  A 

ADvhJlXlSlNO  ARTIST  sad  iayoat 
maa  with  Newspaper  expericaco.  Hoad 
samples.  Tribima,  Johastown,  Pa, 


ADYHBXiaiM  SdliEHAR,  falto 
aavarieMod.  M  haadW  mt  ma^  m 
COMM  aisA  bwUd  Hmso.  Pvalaeahte 
oroe  80  yoora  st  age  aad  has  gew 
rafsrsassa  sm4  soMsd  aewapagsr  bMk- 
graaaA  Am  imgsassat  saiaiag  aa  Ihto 
staff  oasaroa  psemsaaat  waU  paid 
berth  ea  Now  Teeh  Mata  6-day  ee* 
ah^  aMsiwaad  gopw  hs  $0,009  mar 
hot.  ViBs  ptaat.  idoat  sity  oad  sv 
roaafftegs.  Thin  la  sartahla  paairiaa 
far  sisht  maa.  Write  fatty,  see.  ism 
ily,  satary  reqatreaMBta.  axparieaaa. 
refarauees  aad  pAaae  aambsr.  Baa 
8999,  editor  A  Poblieher. _ ^ 

AOYRBTltlEO  MANAORB 

‘niare  It  an  opening  on  oao  of  the 
Ifidwost'e  boot  knawa  aowspapars  fit 
SB  adrortlaiag  maaogor  who  is  a  good 
salesasaa,  can  lead  s  staff  af  good 
saloemsa.  who  is  wiMing  to  work  hatd 
sad  not  afraid  of  eompetltioa.  Shoatd 
be  over  85  yesre  of  sgr  and  hare  both 
local  sad  national  sxperieneo. 

beellent  opportunity  for  rotoraa 
getting  oot  of  serrtea. 

Pteaao  giro  eomplete  history  of  aa- 
perianse.  Box  8777,  Editor  A  Publiahor. 

ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 
One  of  oldest  and  largest  ad,ertising 
orgsnixations  in  Wisconsin  has  an  op¬ 
ening  for  a  young  man  who  knows  re¬ 
tail  store  advertising.  Experience  in 
producing  newspaper  advertising  and 
ability  to  write  forceful  headlines  and 
copy.  Splendid  oppnrtnnity  for  yonng 
man  with  sdverti-ing  in'tlative  and 
imagination  to  handle  advertising  for 
outstanding  concerns.  All  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
8829.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINO  SAIESMAN 
Wanted  immediately  for  permanent 
position  OB  ImcsI  staff.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  OB  majer  acemintt  and  one 
knows  how  to  sell  spare.  Wire  at 
phone  me  collect  for  Interview.  P.  R 
Kstterfobn,  Advertising  Director.  Oov- 
rier  A  Press.  Evansville.  Ind. 

ADVBBTlSINa  SALESMAN 
Steady  Job  on  lo<-sl  advert  ising  staff  of 
New  Jersey  aewspaper  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  Prefer  applieations  from  men 
now  located  In  metrupolltan  area.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  8863.  Editor  A  Pabliaher, 
giving  exparienso,  salary,  referenees. 
etc. 


BUSINESS  PAPES 
ADVEBTISIHG  BEPRESENTATIOE 

Wanted — A  non-eompetitire  busi¬ 
ness  paper  to  share  expenses  of 
salesman's  salary,  office  and  trav¬ 
eling  expenses  for  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  Wenld  resnlt  in  rolnmo- 
opportnnity  to  attract  A-1  sales- 
reaa. 

Addreas  Box  8814.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPACE  SALESMEN,  New  York  area, 
must  know  Rexurts,  Travel.  Amnae- 
ments.  Employment  Agencies,  Edoesr 
tional,  Booka.  NatinnaJ  nr  Speeialtito. 
fon^Hen'-e  respected.  Box  3794,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisber. 

SOME  LIVE,  aggressive  western  newa- 
paper  iiua  with  tborougb-goitig  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bnsmess  operation  of  a 
daily  paper  may  find  tbr  oppnrianity  of 
his  dreams  by  writing  fall  details 
about  himself  to  Box  3937,  Editor  A 
Pablisber. 


CAPABLE,  sobev  advertising  manageg, 
complete  charge  local  advertisuig. 
Srasll  afternotin  daily.  Immediate. 
State  experience,  references.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian.  Covington.  Virginia. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  sales  ami  Iayoat 
ability  and  capable  of  devslooing  oa- 
der  excellent  direction.  Real  oppor- 
tnnities  for  growth  with  this  100  year 
old  daily.  Important  imstwar  plans 
already  underway.  Write  at  once  ex- 
perienee,  rrferenres,  salary  expected, 
ineloaing  picture.  Janesville  Daily 
Gasette.  Janesvills,  Wisronsla.  Att.: 
Mr.  Gresamaa. 

CLASSIFIED  AM  CONY.  NEXT  PAGE 


PffftrMry  iX  N4* 


_ Sitwtira  W*ato4^I^U^ 

ADYBBTlsmo  SZBOUTin 

jtttn  tlu-OBKli  U«  rufa 
MTUauiu  to  AdTonittei 
PabliMtion  dailj  m#  (7^ 
400,000 — AMioUnt  Pablk^ 

rv-li:„  t - 


_ WuteJ — Editorial 

WB’VE  OOT  IT— YOU  PBOVB  III 
Western  New  York's  Top 
ciric-record  dsiljr  (85  years  old,  with 
ABC  circulation  donbled  since  1041) 

in  post-war  booming  community,  needs  — .. —  - --—mmm 

at  once:  D^iisa — Agency  baekgreeaA 

1 —  Experienced  editor,  fnlly  capable  ability  amd  record.  Pile  st  ei| 

handling  all  UP-wire  copy  for  12-  * 

pg.  daily. 

2 —  RxporiaBeed  reporter,  fnlly  capable 
writing  all  major  and  minor  news 

—  -  of  one  city. 

plaata  la  Any  men  good  enongh  ALSO  to  handle 
>teat  *7P*  local  feature,  sports  column,  be  "com- 
tg  eoBW-  mnnity  contact-man,"  etc.  will  be 
St  D.  O.  given  chance  to  develop  his  stuff  to  g 
1  Herald,  the  limit — and  ONLY  such  men  will 
get  the  2  key  Jobs  above.  Write  at 
.  once  why  you  should  rate  a  quick  try- 

iparinton-  out  here. 

wmanent.  Hacks,  quacks  and  jacks — stay  awayt 
kaspitol-  Daily  News  of  the  'Tonawandas,  North 


P&OITaB-OPBBATOH 
All  aronad  good  naao  wanted  to  werk 
la  shep  of  Senth  Coast  Nrqa,  Laguna 
Beaeb.  California,  twice  weakly.  Mtut 
be  goW  at  make-ap.  Saull,  eongraial 
Uaiea  abs*.  gMd  werklag  oonditloas. 
Roatal  boaeiag  available  with  Job. 
Banas  ever  Dnlea  aeala. 


loeauoa.  New  emniorea.  aiP 
turn  to  newspaper  iatl. 
Editor  A  Pnblisbav.  ^  ' 
MBW8PAPHB 
rears'  all-around  — rirtm'ii  i 
small  city  dailies, 
la  permanent  adrsrtistea  "L 
— lal  ar  public  relatieae  iS 
Weatera  msdinm-sise  lews  aS 


For  New  York  State  Daily.  Unlimited 
possibiliUes  for  hard  hitting,  energetic 
salesman.  Mast  be  able  to  work  with 
and  get  full  co-operation  from  staff. 
Write  stating  age,  experience  and  ref- 
ereaees  to  Sox  8858,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MIOHIOAH  and  OHIO  bn  2 
advortlaing  space.  Does  year  iS 
tioB  get  its  share  I  Aa  slsn  B 
SENTATIVE  (or  aaelasiV^ 
cialisad  presentations  plat  mb 
follow-up  in  this  area  williil 
dnativo  and  profltable,  Bsa  MU.  I 
tor  A  Pablishar. 

TOP  PUQHT  Adv«rti.i.,  jg 
•0,  available  immediately.  Bimn 
20,000  eircaiation.  Layeal,  ■■ 
tiea,  merchandising.  Ulgg  iton 
proven  record,  top  rsfsrtatu  i 
prodnear,  permaneaey.  PrsAt  hi 
Write  or  wire  P.  0.  Bex  M.  (U 
Illinois. 

ADVERTiaiNO  MAmI^T' 
60,000  to  100.000 
with  linage  building  ideasi  Gsili 
ganiserl  Constructive  >slita«l 
years  competitive  smsll  city  ul  i 
ropolitan  experience.  WiiD  MSi 
key  spot  on  larger  paper,  lisvss 
ing.  Best  references.  Box  Sill,  I 
tor  A  Publisher. 


eoants.  Salas  ability  te  Mag  in  ae- 
eonnU  slowed  up  by  war.  Permanent 
position  with  poasibflitiaa  la  high  class 

A  Publisher. 


Northara  Indiana's  (astast-growlag 
acwspaper — a  Mvely,  medara  ergan- 

isatlon.  Union  shop.  Write  O.  A. 
Havana.  Jsnmal-Caaetta.  Port  Wayaa, 

Ind. 


tAOOf  PBK  ABHUX 
^'•rtising  manager  on  ohaia  of 
w^kly  newspapers,  oaa  who  is  a  real 

tAlMIBAB  kioit^l/  Afl4  048  B4O4ff0 

a  staff.  $4,000  salary  with  boons  ar- 
nimmsat  for  a  eraeksrjaek  prodneer. 
Write  eaparlaaaa,  raieseaae  and 
phots.  Box  8608.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EDITOR 


SPORTS  BDITOBSHIP 
Open  oa  mid-west  MORNING  aewa- 
papor  in  eity  of  more  than  200.000 
popalatlon.  Must  have  thoroagh 
kaowlsdga  of  and  keen  interest  ia  all 
sports  inclnding  every  phase  of  eat- 
deors  sport  srtivlties.  Also  most 
have  good  personality,  write  eaa- 
eisoly  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  speak 
In  public  on  sports  topics.  Oallego 
edacation  prefarrad.  Boa  8 80$.  Editor 
A  Pablishar. 


For  Mississippi  Stockman-Farmer, 
a  new  monthly  magaxine  which 
will  be  published  in  Miss.  De¬ 
voted  to  the  promotion  of  Live¬ 
stock  -  Poultry  -  Dairying  and  all 
phases  of  agriculture.  Man  under 
45  preferred  familiar  with  the 
Soothern  outlook,  a  knowledge  of 
rural  life  writing  and  editing, 
photo  and  make-up  experience;  a 
man  willing  to  put  the  necessary 
honest  effort  behind  such  a  publio- 
ation  to  help  it  snrceed  and  there¬ 
by  share  in  its  success.  This 
publication  has  statewide  backing 
of  the  most  outstanding  planters- 
dairymen-ponltry  |pen  and  cattle 
breeders  in  Mississippi.  Give  full 
details  in  application,  qualiflea- 
tions,  experience,  salary  expected 
to  start  etc.  P,  O.  Box  1027, 
Jackson,  Mies. 


POOD  EZEOUTITI  ’ 

I 

14  years  national,  local  soU 
ence  all  types  food  secooxh.  OB 
standing  records  prodaetisa.  1)8 
ity  proven.  Top  man  pressataB 
ropolitan  daily.  Want  oppsrtal 
ties.  Write  Box  3826,  Uittl 
WRITB  ARTIOUIB.  $76  to  $760  said  Publisher, 
by  National  MagaalBos.  Hooka,  ptaya.  m 

Bctloa  markotod.  Froo  faadlag.  Bavtha  SitaaltoBa  Whatod  OraMH, 
Klaasner.  180  B.  40th  St..  M.  T.  O.  10.  THOROUGHLY  experieoesd  ekahl 

age  32,  member  of  8.0JU.  I 
I.O.M.A.,  eleven  years  sipwiBBi 
small  to  Metropolitan  ilissBi  I 
lege  graduate,  well  scheoM  |8  |)a 
of  circulation  from  mail  rasa  Md 
routine  inclnding,  mail  labMiiilb 
country  and  city  depjrtaMSta  h 
getie  promoter  with  inonsfli  hi 
edge  of  little  merchaat,  brsatkl 
trict  and  independent  sgeat  oda 
Desires  position  as  circnistisa  aaa| 
of  medium  site  sheet  or  city  ad 
try  circulator  of  metropelitaa  M 
Box  8812,  Editor  A  PuMUhsr,  . 

Olrcnlatlon  Promotlaa 
Oertainly  an  experienced  Atm 
manager  knowing  the  needs  tl  Ml 


BtAMAOBB 

Wa'ra  goiag  plaaoal  If  yoa  have  tha 
•fyvooetyo  attltado  and  the  ploaaaat 
^maallty  asoded  to  bo  a  saeaoasfnl 

toviud  to  Ma  Bsl  Prograaslvo  daily 
y^papy  with  plaas  for  opansioa 
••••ted  la  ooooooat  rooort  aroa  has 

F*J^***"^P*eitloo  lor  oxporlencad  eir- 
tolattw.  Writa,  giviag  full  details,  to 
P-t—aath. 

OtROULATIOir  MAHAGBR 
DominaHag  morning  newspaper  cover- 
tog  wnowtrated  aroa  within  150  miles 
*•«•'»  working  eir- 
carrier 

aSruf**^**'  auoooasfnl  record  in 
bailding  ron^  Ability  to  produce 


AVAILABLE  MAT  1 
Ten  years  experience  in  publishing 
ffeld.  Include  Advertising  Manager, 
Editor.  Spovts  Editor,  PBblio  Rolations 
Director.  Property-attention  required 
and  personal  desire  to  live  in  N.B. 
result  in  leaving  $4,000  per  annum  Job 
In  Soathweatern  lAetropolitan  daily. 
Permanency  in  above  or  lesser  roles 
within  60  miles  north  or  west  of  Bos¬ 
ton  only  requirement.  Age  80,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  sons. 

$2,500  annum  will  handle 
Write  Box  8807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BDITOB  to  manage  a  Spanish  Lan- 
gnage  Magssine  for  Women.  Senator 
Jose  Garcia  Valseca,  "Esto,"j Mexico, 


I.  Editor  A  Publisher,  sines.  Humorous  breesy  style.  Flare 
for  Puns  essential,  $40.  Box  8840, 

Un>La  BOTE,  Baltd  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

^  ^  tyl  aarviaa.  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  able  han- 
•ra  dally  epealag  die  all  reportorial,  editorial,  make-op ; 

Uppertaaity  work  and  not  dream  at  low  starting 
P*7  on  Carolina  coast  ABC  weekly. 
***••  *••  $76^  Bdl-  Man  or  woman.  Write  Box  3868.  Edl- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

~  '  **  nOtBDIATE  OranNOE 

i^~‘^Mchaaical  For  City  Dash  and  Oapy  Desk  maa 

~  ,  aa  pregresalve  moraing  aewspapar  ia 

“■•i^eFystor,  com-  Seatkara  city  haviag  excelleat  poat- 
‘•^"■y  single,  perms-  war  prespeets.  Write  Bos  8882,  Edi- 
Fsar  new  machines,  tor  A  Fnhllsher. 

hoar  week,  paid  vaoa-  -  ■ 

Write  Colombia  RSFORTER.  Male,  wanted.  Oapabla 
Oelambia.  Mo.  covering  Sports  and  general  assign- 


EUSINBM  BCANAOBB’S  Moition 
wsntad.  Any  siao  Sonthom  daily.  Im- 

Sroasiva  rooord.  Highest  refareacoa. 
lox  8710.  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 


Bve  day  sitostion,  7% 
wlJfc'iii*  *®'  *“•'  competent  Ro- 
Independ- 

•Pt.  Richmond.  04Hfortt<4. _ 

wanted  for  small  New 
Bugisnd  Attomoon  newspaper.  Friend- 

PubTlXS*'**”**'  * 

TWO  STBRBOTTPBBA  WANTED 

dlSHT***  tilt  ••cklaf  oon- 

_  Writs,  Goaaral  MaaaMr 


Deloth  Herald 


operators  and 


Ayr  man.  Soathern  newspaper;  Union 
shop;  scale  $1.80  day  work — $1.87 
^ght;  answer  Box  8868,  Editor  A' 


BXPERIENOBD  eopy-roader  oa  metro- 
polltaa  daily  acwspaper  In  eastam  city. 
Good  wages.  Write  Box  8782,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


ADVERTISIMO  SALESMAN  or  Work¬ 
ing  Manager.  Veteran,  34.  college 
gradoate.  10  years  on  leading  papers. 
Now  employed.  Will  locate  anywhere. 
Prefer  ^uthwest,  Sonth  or  West.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  and  ability.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  8708,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


•••ry  phase  of  engraving  work,  to  be¬ 
come  partner  wHk  newspaper  In  now 
aagraving  company.  Answer  Box  8854, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. 


TOF-FLIOHT  SPORTS  editor  waatod. 
Eacloss  samples,  eolnma  sad  reporting. 
Sonth.  Raal  epportnnlty  (or  real  man. 
Box  8766,  Editor  A  I^bUsher. 


I  j^piv  Waited — Ciroiatiai 

MAJIAUBB  or  aastet- 
r'll  wKMriMaa  la  all  di* 
AilO  raaarda  aad 
fzTZtmUio*-  ^a*  ralaraataa. 

aaiioT  *  yubllihw. 

.  -flao^TlON  MAVAOBK 

•aparlauead.  Afu  41,  Da- 
^17—  Will  conaidar  aity  «r 
^^failabte  8U  dajra.  Baat 
l*«rMnal  Intarrlaw  pra- 
L  Bw  *TIO,  Editor  *  Pabllakar. 


kgoiiST.  tiparlancad  la  aditarial 
CnlaMt  aurriad  aaa.  Ba  ak* 
M  la  a  papar  al  aadlaa  teaad 

Uat  ai^a  ranuaat.  Waltar  R. 
iTu*!  LaJcaaaad.  Apt.  1.  Da- 

A  maA _ 

ABTIST.  10  paara'  as- 
ia  adiwrial  work  ia  larga 
Daairea  Job  on  oaidwaat 
^i^iaaal  papar.  Will  gladljr 
Bax  8719,  Editor  A 

By9001ll8T.  Vateraa.  Exparl- 
“  lnaiMiiar.  adilorial,  Sporta  aad 
nil.  Box  8887,  K.  A  P. 

Ilidiaat  Waalad — Edilarial 


^  EDITOBIAI.  A8BI8TAKT.  Raportar. 

pixuaB.  typograpbie  know  •  bow.  Vateran,  Male;  atagla,  34.  A.B.  Mia- 
aonri;  aaeka  opaaiag  oa  papar,  maga- 
line,  pnbliahiog  hoaia,  honaa  organ. 
N.  T.  C.  Oaneral  aaaignment  axpari* 
anra;  Frae  lanea  writer,  raaearcher. 
Adaptable,  Art  Training.  Box  8747, 
Editor  A  Pnbllihar. 


mreuive,  good  referencaa. 
km  liat  8oatb.  Box  3824.  Edi- 
hiluker. 

■ttODlID  Mewaman,  employed. 


1 0888  KAN,  21  yaara'  axpari- 

Cl  raiareucea  from  all  employ- 
nag  praaant  poaltion  baoauaa 
immal  matter  after  10  yean. 
I  a  aaywbare.  Arailabla  after 
liaiA  Bax  8703,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


Sitiatioia  Waited — Editoriil 
NO  SOCIETY  BOT 
Any  other  Job,  newapaper,  magaaina 
publie  relatiena  where  9  yaara  aa 
Woman’a  paga-aoeiaty  editor  After¬ 
noon  daily  ronnta.  Prariona  axpari- 
eifbe  Included  atralgbt  reporting,  fea- 
tnraa,  maka-np  deak.  Oollaga  gradnata, 
one  yaar’a  teaching.  Raeantiy  dia- 
ehargad  from  WAO.  Oradnata  A.A.T. 
School  Photogr^hy,  Lowry  Field:  year 
Sonthwaat  Pacifle.  Refereneaa.  Hope 
to  combine  photonaphy  with  Job.  Sal¬ 
ary  mnat  offer  Manca  to  aarm  Box 
8866,  Editor  A  Pnblithar. 

AFTER  18  YEARS  aa  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  afternoon  daily  of  10.000  eir- 
enlatlon,  am  anxiona  for  ehaneo  on 
larger  newspaper.  Will  go  anywhere 
or  taka  any  assignment.  Deak  work 
preferred  but  good  lag-man.  Starting 
salary  immatenal  if  Job  offers  oppor- 
tnnity  for  adtrancement.  ATsilabla  on 
short  notice.  Oan  fnmisb  ample  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3094,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BCTTSIO  AND  ART  REVIEWER 
Job  wanted  by  all-aronnd  newswoman; 
experience  best,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  feature  writer,  copyreadar, 
small  city.  Metropolitan  papers;  Sym¬ 
phony,  qnsrtet  player;  art  student  in 
leading  mnsenms.  Able  to  write  pop¬ 
ular  reports,  or  appreciative  and  crit¬ 
ical  reviews;  A.B.  post-gradnata,  Oon- 


7ilL8  HANAOXNO  EDITOR 
Ilk  is  Narch,  ex-service,  with  IS 

I  nrite  newspaper  magasine  pub-  k  j,  -  j  » 

omnence,  seeks  position  8-12  aervatory  studies;  employed;  refer- 
Aih^  tha t  would  like  to  become  ences,  clippings.  Box  8734,  Editor  A 


■M  gsslity  paper  and  force  for 
is  wnuiiunity.  Organisation, 


Publisher. 


Tktim,  take  any  job  if  room 
A;  Si;  married.  Box  3810, 
k  Psblisher. _ 


PniBADER,  Veteran,  flve  years’ 
isairas  Job  on  morning  rim. 
.  Bos  8738,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


“  soand  exparienea,  tele- 
■tdi)  dseks;  reporting,  rowrita, 
Mdf,  smell,  medium  dailiaa 
As  ssrvise;  new  employed  m 
d  sssks  lermaaeBsy  and  pleas- 
eeaditiens;  collage  odnca- 
Bdmllf  ssaa;  available  brief  ne- 
■pdw  wsM  bnt  eonsider  any- 
■iVteaa  8do  affao.  Box  8830, 
1  PsbHsher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Experienced,  want  rosume  writing, 
having  suspended  to  gain  M.A.  degree 
plus  exparienea  in  economic  research 
and  analysis.  Present  pay  81 15,  will 
accept  $76  to  demonstrate  ability,  es¬ 
tablish  career.  Bex  8698,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ 

OAPABU  Exporienead  Oopyreadar  de¬ 
sires  pesitlao  at  epee.  Must  give  np 
present  Jab  for  serviceman.  College 
and  university  graduate.  Also  flrst- 
class  reporter  and  ad  man.  Wire  8003 
Ola  Avenue.  Tampa.  Florida. 

CRACK  NEWSPAPERMAN.  ExpoT 
eneed  rewrite,  oopyreadlng.  makeup 
Now  employed  N.  Y.  Open  for  extrs 
assignments.  Box  8746,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 

EDITORIAL  COB — After  one  year  of 
combat  determined  to  earn  bread  only 
with  work  I  enjoy.  Hunting  break  in 
news  game,  publicity,  magasine  or 


EDITOR 

_  h  lasame  complete  or  partial  _  _ _  _ _ _  _ „ _  „ 

Blmilitj  far  a  magasine  in  the  trade  publication.  23,  edited  College, 

Vi.  isneral  er  pietnro  Bald.  Army  papers.  Copy  boy  N.  Y.  Daily 

^rs'  experleneo^  aa  •  News.  Short  stories  now  in  hands  of 

Literary  agent.  Box  3808,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


sf  national  wemna’e  aad 
ViitMiaaa:  aditer  lending  adn- 
imraai,  wall  known  br-lina 


I  imraai,  well  known  by-line  .  — « 

—  of  eon-aetion  artielse  and  *  EXPERIENCED  newsman,  3  years 


dwim  te  leading  pabUentlona; 
hsdvt  ability  aad  wide  profas- 
"teasia.  Bex  8786,  Editor  A 


army,  wants  to  conduct  vet-problems 
column,  besides  regular  duties.  College 
graduate,  24.  Box  3862,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


fully  EXPERIENCED  desk  women, 
Kiyteace  all  branches  pnbl  ah-  reporter  seeks  position,  preferably 
put  5  years  Latin  ^erica.  desk  job,  on  daily.  References.  Write 
Bex  8857,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  •^'•r.  south,  southwest, 

fecommenda-  EX-ARMY  OFFIOEB  teokt  sditorial 
■imr?.  position  Daily  or  Weekly;  single;  Col- 

b"  Mitor  A  PnhH.h.u  1,^  grsdnate.  Journalism  eonraes. 

Small  experienes;  initiative,  enthnsi- 
eem;  competent:  position  flret;  Salary 
leeond.  Box  3444,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NEW  YOBK  IS  YOTTB8I 
“Tailor  Made"  News  Feature  cover¬ 
age  Metropolitan  arse  to  order  by 

_  veteran  working  newemen,  wrltsra  ex- 

“"f  Managing  in  periensed;  Polities,  Labor,  Broadway, 
im.ow  city,  not  East  Coast.  Kadio,  Sporta,  etc.  Box  8708.  Editor 
half  years'  experienes  in  A  Pnblleher. 

•  5te*^s*^s“in‘newswork  EDITOE  48.  now  employed. 

I  tenden^lVe*  ."ixhui  P  «  d.sirm  ebenge;  .let.  news, 

telegrapb  larger  paper,  Menegieg 
editor  smeller;  sharp,  eecnrete  repy 
handler,  18  years'  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  March  tst.  Minimnm  878.  Bex 
8679.  Editor  A  Pnhliaher. 


^  .  EDITOR 

0.  8.  Army  overaeas 
Vm  ipd  former  feature  editor  of 
Vjlailj  now  avnileble  to  Join 
daily  newspaper.  Top- 
and  make-up  man.  Box 
ifim  A  Publisher 


•*♦1  ^dencles  slightly  tarn 
^working.  Ref 
A  PublUher. 

Am  Oslifornla,  10  years'  ex- 
»<>T»rtl8ing,  circnla- 
^j«h.  West  Coast  preferred. 

grsdnste,  sober,  non- 
'  "mt  references,  cnpable,  sm- 
^usaege.  Box  3869,  Editor 


NEWSPAPER  couple  leaving  within  a 
few  weeks  for  Mexico  went  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  photo  assignment;  contact  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  3868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ft  PUILISHIRfor  Mimary  23,  194A 


Sitnations  Wautad — Editorial 
ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS.  Avail- 
ablo  aa  Executive  or  Mansgiug  Editor 
about  August  1st,  experienced,  forcs- 
fnl  and  resourceful  newsman,  who  will 
leave  the  Army  after  flve  years,  with 
new  ideas  end  plana,  which  ere  the 
result  of  conreet  in  Management  En¬ 
gineering  end  Personnel  Management 
eaaily  adaptable  to  the  newspaper 
bnsinasa.  Entered  sarvlee  as  private, 
was  gredneted  OScer  Candidate  Sebool 
and  ending  up  a  Major  with  brilliant 
record  as  Adminiatrator  end  Command¬ 
ing  oncer.  Ootlege  grednate,  16  years* 
newspaper  experience  inelnding  every 
edltoriid  poeitien  from  legman  to  Mnn- 
eging  Editor.  Can  handle  people  end 
labor  problems.  Deaire  connection  with 
pnblisner  who  la  acting  aad  planning 
toward  building  a  great  newapaper  in 
the  future.  If  interested,  write  now. 
Box  8778,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  WRITER,  2  H  years* 
experience,  seeks  practical  all  phase 
experience  on  small  daily.  One  year 
'.‘extra**  in  Sports  department  of  prog¬ 
ressive  daily.  Can  handle  speed 
Graphic;  single,  22;  salary  livable  bat 
secondary.  Box  3816,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


Personalise  yonr  New  York  Coverage 
Ace  N.  Y.  reporter  will  represent  your 
daily,  weekly  or  magazine  with  fea¬ 
tures  and  news.  Will  also  write  spe¬ 
cial  column  to  suit.  Wide  contacts; 
excellent  writer.  Box  3830,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsher. _ 

RADIO  WRITER — Newspaperman  de¬ 
sires  position  with  radio  station  as  an¬ 
nouncer,  writer,  advertising.  Three 
years  reporter,  two  advertising  man¬ 
ager — industrial,  three  Navy  Lieuten¬ 
ant  radio  officer  aircraft  carrier.  Jonr- 
nalism  gradnste.  Locate  anywhere. 
Box  3860,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  alert,  eonscientiooa,  83, 
married,  small  Eastern  daily  “beat** 
experience  in  police,  oourta  sad  gen¬ 
eral  aasignments,  including  one  year 
public  relatlout  combat  reporting  in 
France  end  Germany,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  on  small  Western 
newspaper.  Box  8761,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. _ 


REPORTER — Veteran,  27,  single,  good 
habits,  8  years  reportorial  experience 
desires  Midwest  news  run.  Beginning 
salsry  immaterial  if  prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  8848,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llsher. _ _  _ 


RRWRITB,  Maksup,  City  desk,  copy 
deak.  Editorial  writer.  EepeeUlly 
wpU-grumded  .Ja  t*boT,  Pelltlee.  Ton 
years*  esperioneo,  now  on  MstroMli- 
tan  Sunday  of  110.009  pIna.  Box 
8087,  Editor  A  PnbHaher. 


•A  SPORTS  WRITING  and  editiag. 
general  reporting  and  feature  writing 
experienes  on  daily  aad  weekliea. 
Publicity  writing.  College  graduate. 
Was  8/Sgt.  ia  ekarge  PW  rseevde. 
Want  te  leente  In  10-50,000  city  east 
of  Rockies.  R.  B.  Haratlae.  Bex  189, 
Macon.  Me. _ 

TELEGRAPH  BDITOR — Young  woman 
editor  on  daily  desires  change.  Prefer 
South.  University  graduate.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Experience  on  University 
weekly.  Box  8790,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


TBTBRAM.  30.  Married.  3H  years 
pre-army  exporienee  aa  reperter.  edi¬ 
tor  srith  New  York  State  dally  newa¬ 
paper.  Seeks  post  with  future  aay- 
wheve  Rex 1 801 8.  Bdlter  A  Publtaher. 

★  WRITING  opportunity  wanted.  Vet¬ 
eran,  29,  single.  College  trsined,  na¬ 
tionally  published,  well-travelled,  rapid 
accurate  Stenographer  and  'Typist. 
Speak  Spanish,  read  French,  Italian; 
want  chance  to  train  as  newspaper  or 
magasine  writer.  Box  3818,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


WRITER,  Industrial  chemical  engi¬ 
neer.  Bxperisacod  ehemleal.  eleetronle 
manufacturing,  H  year  copywrlttug. 
Articles  pnbUshed.  Seeks  editorial 
opportunity.  Box  8867.  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
llsher. 


■k  ONLY  THREE  CENTS  will  bring 
full  information  on  proven  editorial 
asset;  ex-weekly  editor,  who  hss  done 
daily  and  trade  paper  reporting,  desk 
work.  Army  public  relations,  29,  col¬ 
lege  journalism  graduate.  Invest  now. 
Box  3868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sit—lioM  Wnnieft  EJiturihl 

WRITER  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Versatile,  fluent,  original,  wanli  live 
newapaper  publication,  publicity  Job 
in  Feature,  Editorial,  Sunday  writing, 
rewriting,  or  book — music,  theatre, 
movie  flelda.  Specialiat  in  color,  hu¬ 
man  interest,  humorous  featnrea.  Sound 
background  on  leading  domestic,  for¬ 
eign  issues,  up-to-date  on  cultural,  so¬ 
cial,  icientifle  trends,  three  years  va¬ 
ried  experience  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Newsweek  Book  House,  Q-2  news  anal¬ 
ysis,  Army  Public  Relstiona,  theatrical 
publicity,  three  College  publications, 
free  lancing.  City  preferred.  Box 

3797,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ _ 

WASHINGTON  oorrespondent.  .  Ma¬ 
ture  experienced  man  able  to  see. 
weigh  and  report  on  the  Washington 
scene  from  the  basic  standpoint  of  the 
simple  fundamentals  of  government  aa 
distinguished  from  the  penonalltiaa 
and  party  politics  now  pouring  out  of 
Washington.  Box  3827,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  can  han¬ 
dle  one  more  account.  Complete,  lo¬ 
calized,  impartial  coverage  of  Congress. 
Governmental  agencies  covered  for 
news  of  sectional  industries  and  in¬ 
terest.  Write  Box  3861,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

k  VBTBRAN,  flve  yesra  editor-report¬ 
er,  news,  sporta,  pictnrea  in  competi¬ 
tive  daily  fleld,  seeks  spot  lu  west.  Ex- 
Army  officer,  SO,  married.  M.  J. 
Meireaonne,  Gen.  Del.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. 


SitulioM  WaMeft— Machuical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Snpt.-Meshaaieal 
Snpt.  Young,  aggreaaivo.  axpenaaeoA 
in  all  mechanicBl  departaeai  oporar 
tions.  Roceutly  roleasad  from  aetlvo 
duty  In  tho  Navy  aad  sookiag  broads* 
fleld.  Refereneaa.  Location  aa  abjoel. 
Box  8784,  Editor  A  Pubitehar. 


ASSISTANT  moshaaieal  sapt.  80 
years  wide  actual  ezi^eBeo  r«pairiB& 
ereetlag,  troubte.  Oosa,  Baa,  blaek, 
color  prestoa.  Available  May.  Box 
8880,  Editor  A  Pnbitsher. 

DUPLEX  tubular  pressman  foreman. 
18  years  experience;  married;  prefer 
California.  Box  3804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitmtidM  WaMa4— fUtograofcw 


k  PHOTOOBAPHBB  A-1 
Livo  wlro  with  ideoa,  84.  Ooaptetaly 
equipped.  4K  yours’  prewar  onwa  es- 
perisneo;  8li  NsOT  ’  MiMte-  roto^a. 
Desiraa  eoaBoetion_  up  ‘aad  aMl^ 


EXPERIENCED  man,  80,  news,  pub¬ 
lic  relstious  and  motion  pix  pho^g- 
rapber  desires  permanent  poeitien.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Go  anywhere,  free  to 
travel.  Available  in  one  month.  Box 
3828.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOBHZNO  NEWS  Phetegrapher  woala 
change.  Will  eoasider  area  wage  rata. 

Box  8671.  Editor  A  Publiahor. 


Sitwitief  fOMie  KalaMw 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Experienced  public  reiatieae  man 
backed  by  nearly  16  yoara’  newspaper 
experience.  Now  empleyod  by  largr 
Industrial  Arm  bnt  voluatarlly  sookiag 
breeder  field,  iadnstriai  or  egeaer. 
Married,  87,  go  anywhere.  B«x  •788, 
BdHor  A  PnbUehar. 


EDITOR — Veteran;  now  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations  in  East  wants  to  return  to 
Atlanta  area.  Eight  years’  ezperienea 
City,  Managing  editor  of  Southern  dai¬ 
lies;  prefer  to  remain  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  Publicity,  promotion.  Mar¬ 
ried,  32,  child.  Box  8798.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

public  relations  EXEOUnVB 
Man  now  doing  top  nstiunal  Job  for 
well-known  association  desires  indus¬ 
try  connection  in  New  York  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  for  trade  er  In¬ 
dustry.  Box  8865.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  SBLATIOH8  OFFIOEB 
On  Isrminal  leave.  leefcs  J«h  oe  re¬ 
porter.  81.  4  years  aewepepei  edver- 

tising  exp^enee,  Miseeari  Jeamallem 
grsdaste.  Write  Box  8873,  Editor  A 
Hblishrr. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


wJC  GOT  a  great  kick  out  of  the 

alHtay  conference  of  editors 
and  managing  editors  last  week 
who  had  gathered  in  New  York 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  They  were 
enthusiastically  conjectu^g  on 
the  benefits  t^ir  reporters  and 
desk  men  would  get  from  frater¬ 
nizing  for  three  or  tour  weeks 
with  men  holding  similar  posi¬ 
tions  on  other  newspapers.  Most 
of  them  agreed  the  nien  attend¬ 
ing  the  seminars  would  get  as 
much  out  of  their  contacts  with 
each  other  as  they  would  firom 
the  organized  discussion  on  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  techniques. 

And  before  the  conference  had 
lasted  an  hour  these  editorial 
executives  were  proving  their 
point.  All  day  long,  at  hmcheon 
and  dinner  also,  the  conference 
was  marked  by  an  Interchange 
of  ideas.  Just  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
change  that  can  be  expected 
when  any  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men  with  like  interests  get  to¬ 
gether. 

Sevellon  Brown,  of  the  ProtH- 
dcnce  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
started  the  ball  rolling  when  he 
mentioned  his  own  editorial  con¬ 
ferences  from  which  sprang  the 
idea  for  the  Institute.  Quite  a 
few  newspapers  have  such  con¬ 
ferences  for  editorial  writers 
and  executives,  but  Mr.  Brown 
evoked  considerable  Interest 
with  the  revelation  ttiat  he  has 
one  man  constantly  on  the  Job 
to  "collar”  officials,  experts  and 
authorities  on  any  subject  and 
bring  them  to  the  editorial  con¬ 
ference  to  which  reporters  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  topic  are  in¬ 
vited. 

Louis  Seltzer,  Cleveland  Press, 
was  barraged  with  questions 
from  other  editors  when  he  cas¬ 
ually  referred  to  his  dai^  staff 
conferences.  When  do  you  hold 
them?  Do  all  your  leg  men  and 
desk  men  attend?  What  time 
does  your  first  edition  go  to 
press?  How  do  you  cover  your¬ 
self  on  important  stories  when 
the  conference  is  going  on?  Those 
were  some  of  the  questions. 

Should  there  be  a  seminar  for 
picture  editors?  Decidedly,  yes, 
was  the  consensiu.  Then  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  what  is  svrong  with 
picture  editors  in  general  and 
what  they  could  learn  from  a 
seminar.  Lack  of  knowledge  in 
cropping  and  insufficient  under¬ 
standing  of  picture  values  were 
two  weak  spots  that  could  be 
corrected,  it  was  agreed.  Con¬ 
fession  by  some  present  that 
their  picture  editors  had  passed 
up  the  Joe  Rosenthal  Mt  Suri- 
bachi  picture  until  their  opposi¬ 
tion  played  it  full  page  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Assurances  by  other  edi¬ 
tors  that  it  was  a  “Sunday  pic¬ 
ture"  because  the  original  radio 
copy  wired  from  the  West  Coast 
was  foggy  and  was  limited  to 
two  or  three  column  reproduc¬ 
tion.  It  wasn’t  until  ffie  air¬ 
mailed  prints  were  received  in 
San  Francisco  and  then  wired  to 
the  newspaper  that  good  blow- 
ui>8  could  be  had. 

What  could  a  seminar  develop 


in  methods  of  handling  news 
involving  people  of  different 
races?  That  progressed  into  a 
discussion  of  various  news¬ 
paper  treatments  of  Negroes 
in  the  news.  Most  of  those 
present  agreed  they  try  to 
avoid  identification  of  Negroes 
in  petty  crime  stories,  but  at  the 
same  time  felt  it  is  important 
to  carry  such  identification  to 
aid  in  apprehension  when  the 
criminal  has  not  been  caught  by 
the  police.  Each  editor  had  an 
example  of  a  local  story  that 
could  not  be  governed  by  a  hard 
and  fast  rule.  All  agreed  that 
such  rules  were  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  because  of  stories  in  which 
race  was  an  Important  news  ele* 
ment 

Labor,  politics,  housing  and 
other  subjects  came  up  in  the 
same  way.  Each  subject  provok¬ 
ing  a  little  shop  talk  session  that 
was  extremely  valuable  to  the 
participants.  All  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  fundamental 
principle  behind  the  American 
Press  Institute — the  men  attend¬ 
ing  seminars,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from  or  what  posi¬ 
tions  they  hold  on  their  news¬ 
papers.  should  be  quartered  to¬ 
gether  during  that  period  so  they 
will  get  the  full  benefit,  not  only 
of  the  organized  discussion  pe¬ 
riods,  but  of  the  informal  talks 
among  themselves. 

•  •  • 

IT  IS  with  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  this  writer  recalls 
several  columns  of  many  months 
ago  in  which  we  projected  this 
Institute  idea,  without  giving  it 
any  such  name.  During  the 
summer  of  1949  we  suggested 
several  times  a  series  of  re¬ 
fresher  courses  for  servicemen 
returning  to  their  newspaper 
desks  or  beats. 

Dean  Newman,  news  editor  of 
the  Anderaon  ( S.  C.  >  Daily  Mail. 
gets  credit  for  projecting  this 
thought  logically  to  ^milar 
courses  for  presently  employed 
newsmen  (E&P.  Aug.  18).  “So 
far  as  I  know,  lawyers  and  news¬ 
paper  men  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  professional  classes  who 
have  no  regularly  established 
short  courses  designed  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  of  their  occupation 
or  from  which  they  can  review 
the  fundamentals.”  we  quoted 
Mr.  Newman  as  writing.  “In  my 
opinion,  a  two  weeks’  course 
would  be  of  great  value  to  two 
classes  of  newspaper  men ;  ( 1 ) 
to  our  returning  war  veterans; 
(2)  to  the  desk  men  and  report¬ 
ers  of  today,”  he  said. 

We  claim  no  credit  for  the 
present  Institute  idea.  It  is 
Sevellon  Brown’s  baby,  and  a 
healthy  one  at  that  We  Just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  we 
haven’t  been  behind  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

•  •  • 

WE  HAVE  given  some  space  re¬ 
cently  to  the  discussion  of 
columnists  and  the  role  they 
play  and  are  going  to  play  in 
the  newspapers  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  We  hazarded  the 


guess  that  editors  are  going 
to  do  •  lot  of  thinking  about  this 
in  1940  and  that  it  is  going  to  be 
the  topic  for  discussion  at  many 
editors’  meetings. 

W.  Earl  Hail,  managing  editor 
of  the  Mason  City  ( Iowa )  Globa- 
Gazette,  adds  a  few  more  logs  to 
the  fire.  Recently  in  his  column, 
“One  Man’s  Opinion,”  Mr.  Hall 
was  reviewing  trends  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism  as  refiected  by 
discussion  and  comment  at  the 
AP  Managing  Editors  meeting  in 
Miami  during  January.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  “during  informal 
chats  with  my  colleagues,”  he 
discovered  “some  well-developed 
anxiety  about  the  role  of  syni- 
cated  columnists  in  the  Journal¬ 
ism  not  only  of  tomorrow  but  of 
today.  ‘Drunk  with  power  was 
one  expression  I  heard  applied  to 
these  gentry,’  ”  he  stated. 

"I  should  add,  however,  that 
this  was  not  a  blanket  con¬ 
demnation.  There  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  some  of  these  col¬ 
umnists  make  an  honest  and 
helpful  contribution  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  objective  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

"The  criticism  was  of  those 
who  employ  keyhole  methods  for 
the  spreading  of  malicious  gos¬ 
sip,  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
with  a  view  to  character  assas¬ 
sination,  and  of  those  who  pat¬ 
ently  take  an  extreme  position, 
right  or  left,  in  matters  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  sociology  for  the 
studied  purpose  of  attracting 
readers. 

"One  editor  reported  that  in 
practical  effect  the  giving  of 
space  to  one  of  these  so-called 
‘hatchet-man’  columnists  was 
more  than  off-setting  his  news¬ 
paper’s  endeavor  to  create 
friendship  and  understanding  in 
his  community. 

“In  making  this  point,  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  question  was  driving 
squarely  at  the  heart  of  a  fact 
which  confronts  every  realistic 
editor,  namely,  that  the  daily 
newspaper  today  does  not  enjoy 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  it  serves,”  Mr.  Hall 
stated. 

We  call  attention  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  “there  must  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  too-general- 
ly  practiced  rule  that  anything 
which  will  attract  reader^ip  is 
desirable.  This  test  has  put  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  sensation¬ 
alism  and  froth.” 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
discussion  on  thi.s  subject  before 
the  year  is  ended. 


Joins  World  Report 

Vice  Admiral  Russell  Willson. 
USN  (Ret.),  has  accepted  the 
post  of  associate  editor  of  World 
Report,  new  news-weekly. 


E6f  AdPulb 

Indio,  CoL— More  the  g|| 
persons  answered  as  E4hi 
&  Publisher  adveriiteetn 
placed  by  Nonsan  H. 
oiiering  the  Indie  Dele 
lor  sole.  Mr.  Parks  scdl  k 
dieating  the  intense  inlinsi, 
newspoper  properties  « 
inquiries  are  still  a 
ceived  although  the  o4  «• 
discontinued  Dec.  15.  P.lidi 
Ferris,  promotion  BMa 
Capper  Publicotiou. 
chased  the  property.  Mr,  Fkg 
joined  the  Topeka  (|^ 
State  Capital's  odTertitiaih 
partment  in  1936,  adroaoifk 
reseorch  manager  aa4  ks 
been  promotion  managn  sm 
1940. 


Court  Rules  No  Libd 
In  'Communist'  Suit 


’The  Federal  Court  is  liJ 
York  City  refused  dsmafaJa| 
18  in  a  libel  suit  agaiot 
Farm  Journal  of  Philad^kl 
brought  by  Archie  Wright  ptsB 
ident  of  the  New  England  Diif 
sion.  Farmers  Union,  site 
magazine  had  stated 
was  a  foremost  member  d 
Communist  Party.”  The  i 
ment.  backed  by  the  initieJ 
“In  1936  he  made  a  speiekiB 
the  Party's  convention  in  SB 
Nicholas  Arena,  New  YorkOV 
on  the  work  he  was  doing 
the  farmers.”  appeared  in  Odil 
ber.  1944,  under  the  title  Tkil 
munist  Beachhead  in  AgrioH 
turc”  by  Robert  Cruise  Mcliii|a 
Wright  had  asked  57Jll4flf| 
which  the  court  reduced  ‘ 
$100,000  before  hearing  tht( 
WilUam  R.  Distasio,  of  the 
firm  Saltenby  and  Caafleid,M 
resenting  the  Farm  Joumsi,a^ 
The  court  s  verdict,  retoniB 
after  49  minutes'  deUbentta 
followed  evidence  of  p  ,  _ 
who  attended  the  1931  medafl 
that  Wri^t  had  vokeo  thee 


Omaha  Scholai:riiil)i 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  )^ 
Herald  will  grant  10  scholsM 
of  $150  each  to  iU  carrier 
men.  First  awards  will  be  s 
June  1  and  the  winners  ■» 
the  award  to  attend  the  coBd 
or  university  of  their  choic^ 
win  the  award,  carrien  M 
have  been  wilh  the  paper  wj 
least  a  year  and  have 
of  C  in  high  school  work 


.  .  .  te  hsd  mvtlcti loudly  scenrat*  mnawera  te 
ah  lh«  aiMMlae  ana  oftaa  d'flicult  auaatians 
aaet  la  la  a>a>«aaa«ra  ky  tfcalr  raadn'S.  A 
Walaid  araaalaaflaa  Is  rsaalrsO.  yliis  Iks  aaa 
sf  facts.  Tks  HaaWa 


lafsnaallsa  9s rales.  WssMaatsa.  O.  C..  kas  kalk 
of  lks«s  sevstitasss.  F-om  “Mow  oM  was 
Rswkrsadl  wkaa  ks  dlsaT“  la  “Wkal  Is  Tsos- 
psra7“  Iks  Maafcia  fsolurs  palais  a  Iras  picturs. 


The  ttgta  CemHer-Neme  (K-ttAOtt  hme  re- 
nmeed  ite  ssafract  far  The  Haehim  Seretee. 
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sleepless  Tmidnights 

-not  now! 

A  well-known  production  manager  recently  gave  us  a; 
remarkably  convincing  statement  concerning  his  business 
experience.  Listen ! 

‘‘Since  my  batterv  of  B lue  Streaks  has  been  completed, 

I  don’t  wake  up  nights  worrying  about  those  old 
numbers  that  had  been  doing  war  duty  on  borrowed 
time.  Now,  they’re  gone— I’m  ioo%  Blue  Streaks 

We  rate  this  endorsement  highly,  since  it  is  typical  of  the 
experience  of  many  executives.  Does  It  fit  your  case?  Have 
you  discussed  your  composing-room  problems  with  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer?  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  Crrr,  500  Fifth  Avenue  Boston,  Park  Square  Building  Chicago,  531  Plymouth  Court 
New  Orleans,  549  Baronne  Street  San  Francisco,  638  Sacramento  Street  Los  Angeles,  1515  Georgia 
Street  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited, Toronto,  1 1 9  Adelaide  Street  W 

Llnotyp*  Ca»Um  Oid  rae«  5«H«« 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY’S 
ANALYST. . . 


Crystal  gazing  may  have  its 
I  1^  ^  I  place — but  every  wage  earner 

and  certainly  every  return- 
serviceman  is  entitled  to 
information  from  a  more  re¬ 
liable  source  regarding  the  future  business 
opportunities'  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
Americans  No.  1  region  of  expansion  and  devel¬ 
opment. 


For  more  than  three  years,  Robert  C. 
Elliott,  industrial  reporter  of  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  NEWS,  in  his  widely  publicized  feature, 
“Tomorrow’s  Job,”  has  forecast  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  plans  of  business  and  industry  of  the 
West  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

EJliott  has  covered  the  West  from  Alaska 
to  Mexico  and  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  only  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  of  Eastern  and  Mid- Western  cities. 
He  has  visited  every  type  of  industry  and  has 
become  the  confidant  of  bankers,  labor  leaders, 
businessmen,  civic  leaders  and  the  nation’s 
leading  industrialists. 

He  spent  a  year  in  the  East  with  America’s 
greatest  economists  and  thinkers  when  he  was 


ROBERT  C.  ELLIOn 

Th«  San  Francisco  Naws  Industrial  Reporter 

selected  for  his  outstanding  editorial  woHit^to 
be  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Univeni| 
working  on  problems  of  post-war  jobs  aid 
peace. 

Follow  his  factual  summary  which  has  pw 
moted  public  interest  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
West.  The  only  daily  column  of  its  type  n 
any  Pacific  Coast  newspaper,  another  projsrt 
of  a  GOOD  newspaper  which  goes  beyonilit* 
routine  obligations ;  one  which  contrih^ 
something  tangible  to  the  progress  and  welfil* 
of  its  community. 


